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NEW ENGLAND INTEREST IN SCANDINAVIAN 
CULTURE AND THE NORSEMEN 


OSCAR J. FALNES 
I 


ROM the thirties to the nineties of the past century vari- 

ous New England writers and men in public life took more 
than a passing interest in the history and the culture of the 
Scandinavian peoples. This interest owed practically nothing 
‘to any pride in family or national ancestry —as is often the 
’ case with Americans of Scandinavian descent — nor was it, 
as in a number of instances later, an interest chiefly in the 
Icelandic, arrived at by way of the study of Old English and 
Anglo-Saxon. It sprang directly from certain intellectual cur- 
rents of the century. 

The first was the stream of interest called romanticism. 
This movement, which flourished ubiquitously in Europe 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, was naturally 
reflected in American arts and letters. In America, no less than 
in Europe, it had a negative as well as a positive aspect. It 
was anti-French, for instance, to the extent that it identified 
eighteenth-century rationalism, its predecessor, with Gallic 
classicism. An American writer such as G. P. Marsh noted 
with approval the decline in popularity of French styles,’ and 
James Russell Lowell chose to view the whole reaction against 

1 The American [Whig] Review, { (March, 1845): G. P. Marsh, “ Old 


Northern Literature,” 255. 
ait 
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the “ cheerless soup-maigre French philosophy ” as “ the con- 
vulsive struggle of the spirit to get rid of the French strait- 
jacket.” * 

In its positive emphasis romanticism was emphatically Ger- 
manophile* and it helped to shift the centre of gravity in 
literary and humanistic studies to the Germanies. Reflected 
first in arts and letters, this new Germanic emphasis found 
its way also into the more staid scholarship and imparted 
lasting impulses to folklore and philology, to history and 
anthropology. 

It was largely because of this Germanic emphasis that ro- 
manticism powerfully influenced another movement of the 
period — the force of nationalism. It was in the intellectual 
climate of romanticism that the Aryan hypothesis flourished 
with its theory of a far-flung dispersal of peoples and lan- 
guages from one family stock commonly designated as Indo- 
European or Aryan, doing much to arouse interest in national 
origins. With such a premise in mind it was easy — especially 
if one belonged to an appropriate nationality — to subscribe 
to the thesis that the Germanic family of peoples, the chief 
subdivision of the Aryan stock, had a special capacity for 
promoting culture, and then to conclude that, in modern 
times, at least, the potentialities of the family seemed most 
vigorously manifest in the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic na- 
tions. 

The family had advanced from a minor to a major histori- 
cal réle when it challenged the Roman, or Mediterranean, 
genius and “ overturned” the empire. Much was made of 
the “ Goths” in this connection — an emphasis which owed 
something to the burgeoning nationalism of the eighteenth 
century — and the term as often loosely used was broad 
enough to include all Germanic peoples. The “Goths” 
seemed to have a mission of world importance. For a time 
the literature of western Europe made almost a cult of 

2 The North American Review, tvm (April, 1844), 488. 

3 See the Cambridge Modern History, x, 395; L. Reynaud, Le Romantisme: 
ses origines anglo-germaniques (Paris, 1926), 114-115. 
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“ Gothic ” accomplishments,* a vogue which had also its dev- 
otees in America.* 

How these several currents of romanticism and national- 
ism merged into a vigorous New England patriotism is ex- 
cellently illustrated in some of the writings of G. P. Marsh, 
who argued that the English Reformation had been a grand 
effort to subordinate the Roman elements of the life of Eng- 
land in order that the country should return to her former 
“ Gothic” self. For England, thought Marsh, was basically 
“ Gothic,” and “the Gothic mind” had attained its most 
perfect development “in the character of the great sect to 
which the Puritans belonged.” * Hence New England Puri- 
tans, too, were “children” of the “ Goths,” “the noblest 
branch of the Caucasian race.” “ It was the spirit of the Goth 
that guided the Mayflower across the trackless ocean; the 
blood of the Goth that flowed at Bunker Hill.” * 

Marsh’s sectional patriotism was sanguine. He was pleased 
to look on New England as the mother who would form the 
character of the rising states of the West * and he was eager 
to assist her in that task: 


I arrogate not for her a monopoly of all the excellencies of Ameri- 
can genius, nor do I insist that she is the sole depositary of the 
vital principles of American life, but . . . she possesses the unity 
of character that belongs to a people, which owes its aggregate 
existence to one great end — the noblest end that can inspire so- 
cial man — the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty.® 


* For an exhaustive treatment of the cult in one literature, see Thor J. 
Beck, Northern Antiquities in French Learning and Literature (1755-1855) , 1 
(New York, 1934) - 

5 See the North American Review, xxvii, 285; the American Quarterly Re- 
view, 11. 481. 

6 G. P. Marsh, Address delivered before the New England Society of the 
City of New York (New York, 1845) , 34- 

7 G. P. Marsh, The Goths in New England (Middlebury, Vermont, 1843) , 
14. 

8 Caroline Crane Marsh, Life and Letters of George Perkins Marsh (New 
York, 1888) , 29. 

® Marsh, Address ... New England Society of ... New York, 52; see, 

also, 8-9 and 53. 
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This emphasis on Germanic culture and the Germanic 
family of peoples increased the interest in the Scandinavian 
wing of the family. Some of the most striking vestiges of Ger- 
manic ways were embedded in the Scandinavian legal codes 
and in the Norse sagas. The ubiquitous Viking had displayed 
such qualities of strength and virility that it was easy (and 
perhaps comforting) to take a long leap and conclude that 
he represented the whole Germanic, or Aryan stock at its 
best. He and his contemporaries of the north, “ the greatest 
race in the history of mankind,” a race of demigods to which 
the world of all time was indebted,” were possibly the pro- 
genitors of most of the peoples of modern Europe. And it 
seemed that to the children of this race was to be given “ the 
earth and its fulness.” * 

The first American writer to deal with the Northmen at 
any length was the Providence-born Henry Wheaton (1785- 
1848) , who won his chief renown in the field of international 
law and was sent as chargé d'affaires to Denmark in 1827 by 
President Adams to collect damages for the American vessels 
which the Danes had seized and then condemned during the 
Napoleonic wars. At Copenhagen, where he remained until 
1835, Wheaton found himself in the most lively centre of 
interest in Scandinavian studies. Upon his arrival Wheaton 
earnestly set about to learn Danish and eventually he taught 
himself to read all the modern Scandinavian languages. Eager 
to keep his fellow-countrymen informed of the renaissance 
taking place, he wrote a number of notices and articles chiefly 
for the North American Review and the American Quarterly 
Review. His interest in the culture of the north remained 
unaffected and genuine; a modern scholar writes of him as 
“one of the foremost Americans in the history of the early 
cultural relations between Scandinavia and America.” ™* 


10 Eben Norton Horsford, The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norum- 
bega (Cambridge, [1889?]), 7 and 63; Eben N. Horsford, The Discovery of 
America by Northmen (Boston and New York, 1888) , 56. 

11 Thomas Gold Appleton, A Sheaf of Papers (Boston, 1875) , 134. 

12 Scandinavian Studies and Notes, 1x: Adolph B. Benson, “ Scandinavians 
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Wheaton’s most substantial contribution to Scandinavian 
studies was a book published in London in 1831: A History 
of the Northmen, or Danes and Normans, from the earliest 
Times to the Conquest of England by William of Normandy. 
Though based on sources readily accessible, his narrative 
moved on a broad plan, giving considerable attention to the 
early culture of the northern peoples and relating their ac- 
tivities to the histories of such overseas areas as England, 
France, and the islands of the North Atlantic. The book was 
a distinct success; in 1844 it was issued in a French translation 
with an expanded discussion on Scandinavian mythology and 
an additional chapter on the Norman adventurer, Guiscard, 
and his brothers in Sicily and Greece. At the time of his death 
Wheaton was planning to issue this expanded French print- 
ing in a fresh English translation.** Meanwhile his name had 
been associated with a venture designed to give English 
readers a survey of Scandinavian history and culture in recent 
centuries.** 

Among New England writers there was a certain eagerness 
to claim a heritage from the Northmen —a desire more 
pointed than in the case of the “ Goths.” This fact explains 
the frequency with which the words “Normans” and 
“ Northmen ” were loosely interchanged. Washington Irving 
wrote of the “ Normans ” discovering an extensive land west 
of Ireland ** and the Everetts referred to the exploits of the 
“ Northmen ” in Italy, Sicily, or Jerusalem.** Wheaton used 


in the Works of Washington Irving,” 219, note 14. Professor Benson has pub- 
lished a number of careful studies on cultural, especially literary, ties between 
the Scandinavian countries and America; see the Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, xxx (1930) , 546-561, and xxvmi (1929), 111-116; Scandi- 
navian Studies and Notes, vit, 133-141, 165-184, and IX, 239-257. 

18 Henry Wheaton, Elements of International Law (Boston, 1855): Wil- 
liam Beach Lawrence, “ Introductory Remarks,” Ixv. 

14 Andrew Crichton and Henry Wheaton, Scandinavia, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, etc. (Edinburgh, 1830) . This work was later published in New York on 
at least two occasions (1841 and 1856) . 

15 Washington Irving, A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus (New York, 1828) , 11, 292. _ 

16 The North American Review, xtvi, 169; the United States Magazine and 
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both words alike. New England’s Norse heritage had, of 
course, come by way of Britain. The race that ruled England 
before Hastings had been “a slow, a sluggish and a stupid 
race” that never would have made her a first-class nation; it 
was the Dane, and after him the Norman, that prevented the 
reversion of the country to barbarism.*’ As long as England 
was Saxon “ it had no sailors and no fleet’; only after the 
Norse element entered into her life did Britain become a 
power upon the sea.** “ We fable in a great measure,” wrote 
Benjamin F. DeCosta, “ when we speak of our ‘ Saxon in- 
heritance.’ It is rather from the Northmen that we have de- 
rived our vital energy, our freedom of thought, and, in a 
measure that we do not yet suspect, our strength of speech.” ** 
The modern New England character, observed Cabot, had in 
it “ much more of the Norman than of the Saxon.” * 

In keeping with these points of view New England writers 
sometimes pointed out similarities between the medieval 
Northmen and the modern New Englander. The latter obvi- 
ously was of 


. . . the kindred race 

Dwelling in the very place 

Where the Norsemen moored their ships 
And left their names on savage lips.** 


The modern Yankee, no less than the medieval Northman 
who sighted America, had shown a remarkable talent for 


Democratic Review, u (April, 1838): [Alexander H. Everett], “ The Discovery 
of America by the Northmen,” 87. 

17 The Atlantic Monthly, xvi (October, 1866): [C. C. Hazewell], “ The 
Norman Conquest,” 461; see Paul B. Du Chaillu, The Viking Age (New York, 


ss _ eee 


18 J. E. Cabot, The Discovery of America by the Northmen [Boston? 18497}, 


19 B. F. DeCosta, The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America (Albany, 1868) , 
v; see Crichton and Wheaton, Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern, preface; the 
North American Review, xxvu, 285; ibid., xvi, 481; the American Quarterly 
Review, m1, 490; the American Monthly Review, 1, 254. 

20 Cabot, Discovery of America by the Northmen, [5]; see Samuel Kneeland, 
An American in Iceland (Boston, 1876) , 179. 
21 Horsford, Discovery of . . . Norumbega, 58. 
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maritime affairs.** The adventurous sailors of the Mayflower 
were fully as deserving of praise as the Viking, Biarne, who 
had sailed to Vinland. And who, asked Lowell, was “ so meet 
a compeer of the Viking as the New England skipper ” of to- 
day.** Lowell pointed out, especially in his reviews of works 
by Fredrika Bremer, similarities he thought he saw in the 
folk characters of New England and of modern Sweden. 
Like the lands of the medieval Northmen, New England, too, 
had her runes, that is, her railways, factories, canals, etc. 


The same niggardly soil, inhospitable climate, and energy of char- 
acter, which drove forth the old Norsemen to seek for happier 
seats; the same courage and constancy, which won them a rude 
welcome in every clime, and compelled fortune everywhere to 
open her arms to them, — have not these, producing results modi- 
fied only by the progress of events, made the Yankee accent a 
familiar sound over the whole globe? Have they not led to the 
pursuit of the seals and whales, alike of arctic and antarctic 
seas, . . . What exploits of the Berserkirs would, at first sight, 
. seem more mad than the enterprises which Massachusetts alone 
has begun and carried on, through trial and danger, to success 
and fortune? Were the three dints of Thor’s hammer deeper 
than those made in cliffs and mountain ranges, to admit that 
huge iron clasp, forged to unite the great West with the Atlantic? 
To us, the name of Yankee, nickname though it be, is associated 
with so much of energy, courage, independence, intelligence, 
and moral genius, as to make it not less poetical than that of 
Viking; and far more sublime and more worthy of reverence.** 


Like their English and Scandinavian colleagues, whom 
they often parroted in this matter, New England publicists 
devoted their highest praises to medieval Iceland. On this 
distant isle, romanticists liked to think, something of the old 
Germanic spirit had taken refuge from the debilitating effects 

22 See E. N. Horsford, Address on the Occasion of presenting to John Erics- 
son the Rumford medal of the American Academy (New York, 1866) , 4; Alex- 
ander Farnum, Visits of the Northmen to Rhode Island (Providence, 1877) , 4. 

23 The North American Review, Lxvut, 481. 


24 The North American Review, Lvi, 502, and Lvitt, 483. 
25 The North American Review, vi, 481-482. 
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of Latin and Mediterranean influences dominant everywhere 
on the continent. These influences, it was believed, had made 
irremediable progress even in the “mother country” of 
Norway.** But “ the fires of patriotism and of freedom and the 
chivalric energy of a heroic age” glowed and burned on 
among the icebergs of the North-Atlantic isle “ as if fed at 
the crater of Heckla [sic].” ** Unlike their Viking kinsmen on 
the mainland, the Icelanders confined themselves to legiti- 
mate enterprise; “ not a single pirate ship ever sailed from 
Iceland.” * 

In Iceland, certainly, the Teutonic spirit had given a su- 
perlative demonstration of its potentialities for culture. That 
striking change “ from barbarism to a state of refinement ” 
which seemed to belong more properly to a later age had 
taken place barely fifty years after the settlement of the island. 
At a time when “ thick darkness covered the nations” there 
had here burgeoned that culture “ which started into life 
among these cold and barren rocks, like the magical vegeta- 
tion of a polar spring.” * Here, for a time, had been one of 
the “ seats” of “ monkish learning”; * here had flourished 
one of the most distinguished of literatures. Elihu Burritt 
expressed a desire “ to do the whole range of their sagas into 
English if they have not already been translated.” * 

American writers made much of a comparison — first sug- 
gested in some instances by Danish scholars — between medi- 
eval Iceland and ancient Hellas. The hearts of both, said 
Wheaton, had giowed with the fires of freedom. Because of 
the mountainous terrains, the deeper valleys within had 


26 See the North American Review, xxxv, 344; the American Quarterly Re- 
view, m1, 482; Wheaton, History of the Northmen, 50. 

27 The American Eclectic, 1 (January, 1841): Elihu Burritt, “ Icelandic 
Literature: Translations with Introductory Notes,” 100. 

28 DeCosta, Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, xl, note 1. 

29 The North American Review, xxxv (July, 1832) : [O. W. Peabody], “ Re- 
view of Henderson’s Iceland, etc.,” 75. 

80 The United States Magazine and Democratic Review, (April, 1838) , 87. 

81 American Literature, vu, 317: Elihu Burritt to H. W. Longfellow, No- 
vember 9, 1840. 
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fostered isolated communities whose political arrangements 
bore similarities to one another. The northern althing was 
not unlike the Amphictyonic council or the Olympic games. 
Both peoples likewise found their favorite element on the 
sea, though the Icelanders had voyaged much farther than 
the boasted Argonauts of old.* Finally, both Iceland and 
Hellas had fostered remarkable literatures. “ While other 
nations were without a literature” the intellect of Iceland 
had produced works which would “ rank with the writings 
of Homer and Herodotus while time endures.” * 

If any one American of the early decades covered by this 
study is to be singled out for his lively interest in Icelandic 
literature, that person must be George P. Marsh (1801— 
1882) of Vermont. Trained in the law, Marsh served his 
state variously as member of the legislature, as congressman, 
and as governor, and his country as minister both to Tur- 
key and Italy, where he was the first of our envoys to the 
new national state proclaimed at Turin in 1861. Marsh shared 
‘ the general interest in philological studies that occupied 
scholarship in his day, and between 1858 and 1861 he de- 
livered two series of lectures on the English language, one at 
Columbia and one at Harvard, both of which were later pub- 
lished. 

What first aroused his interest in the northern peoples were 
his studies in the roots of old English law. Some of the clues, 
he perceived, led back to Viking and Scandinavian sources.* 
In short order he developed an abiding interest in Scandi- 
navian culture and literature. Scattered through his corre- 
spondence are frequent references that reveal how weil he 
kept abreast of the current developments in this field.** He 

82 Wheaton, History of the Northmen, 54-55, and 135; the American 
Quarterly Review, X, 321, 357, and 360; and the American Eclectic, 1, 101. 

88 DeCosta, Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, xlvii; the Historical 
Magazine, Series 2, v, 178-179; see the American Quarterly Review, i, 481. 

34 Benedict Grgndal, Breve fra og til Carl Christian Rafn, med en Biographi 
(Copenhagen, 1869) , 293-294: Letter of October 21, 1833, from Marsh to Rafn. 


35 Marsh, Life and Letters of . . . Marsh, 100, 103-104, 117, 128, and 130- 
131. 
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might with justice have set himself up for the best informed 
person on the subject in America. He need not have been 
half facetious when he wrote to some friends in 1850: “ I 
suppose Jenny Lind will set all America to learning Swedish, 
if Miss Bremer has not done so already, and I shall lose my 
monopoly of that literature.” * For the benefit of American 
readers Marsh translated occasional extracts and articles from 
Scandinavian journals— an extract on the Danish Sound 
dues,” or one on Swedish statistics.** Most frequently, how- 
ever, he contributed discussions on Swedish or Icelandic 
literature.” He evidently planned a broad treatise on “ Old 
Northern Literature,” for the “ Introductory ” instalment — 
the only one to appear — was so general and comprehen- 
sive that it dealt hardly at all with the literature of the 
north. 

Marsh shared the prevailing admiration for the Icelandic 
language, and thought it of particular value for the study of 
the English and Gothic tongues. More than once he com- 
mented upon its fidelity to traditional forms; while Swedish 
and Danish had in the course of time been thoroughly 
changed, even partly “ denationalized,” the Icelandic, isolated 
for centuries, had remained completely unchanged. And the 
literature fostered in it had been pronounced by those compe- 
tent to judge, in certain respects “ never surpassed, possibly 
never equalled.” “* In the thirties he undertook to translate 
an Icelandic grammar by Rask — presumably the first Ice- 
landic grammar in English —and included some original 


36 Marsh, Life and Letters of . . . Marsh, 183. 

8? The Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review, x (March, 1844), 
218-232. 

88 The Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review, but now entitled 
Hunt’s Merchants Magazine, xx1v (February, 1851) , 194-199. 

39 See the American Eclectic, 1, 63-81, 131-146, 313-332, and 446-468. 

40 The American [Whig] Review, 1, 250-257. 

41 G. P. Marsh, Lectures on the English Language (New York, 1860) , 18, 
93-94, and 368; G. P. Marsh, The Origin and History of the English Language 
(New York, 1862) , 81-82 and 94; G. P. Marsh, A Compendious Grammar of 
the Old Northern or Icelandic Language, compiled and translated from the 
Grammars of Rask (Burlington, 1838) , ix. 
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work on inflection and syntax.** He had worked on it in 
1834-1835 and then laid it aside; the appearance of the 
Antiquitates Americana, however — of which more later — 
encouraged him to publish it in 1838. It was printed in his 
absence and contained so many typographical errors that 
it was withdrawn from publication.** Marsh had also collected 
a list of grammatical comparisons between English and Ice- 
landic, which he would have published had he thought the 
interest warranted it. 

No doubt the most substantial contribution of Marsh to 
Scandinavian studies was incorporated in the library which 
he collected. As early as 1844 he reported to a friend that 
his collection of five thousand volumes was meagre in all 
departments except that of Scandinavian literature, in which 
field he thought it more complete than any collection out- 
side the northern kingdoms. He added many titles in later 
years, of course, and a casual examination of the catalogue of 
his thirteen-thousand-volume library, which finally passed 
' into the possession of the University of Vermont, suggests 
that the proportion of titles on Scandinavian subjects prob- 
ably composes no less than a fifth or a fourth of the total.** 
Two of the three American collections distinguished for their 
Icelandic works —the Riant Collection at Yale and the 
Maurer Collection at Harvard — are, it should be noted, in 
New England. The renowned Daniel Willard Fiske Icelandic 
library is at Cornell, but the circumstances which first di- 
rected the donor’s attention to the field of Icelandic studies 
provide a good illustration of how vital was nineteenth- 
century interest in Scandinavian culture.** 


42 H. L. Koopman, Bibliography of George Perkins Marsh (Burlington, 
1892) , 5. 

43 The copy in the New York Public Library, it is interesting to note, was 

by Benjamin F. DeCosta. 

44 Marsh, A Compendious Grammar, vi. 

45 University of Vermont: Catalogue of the Library of George Perkins 
Marsh (Burlington, 1892) , v-vi, and passim. 

48 The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xu: H. Hermanns- 
son, “ Willard Fiske and Icelandic Bibliography,” 97. 
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How prominent was the place Iceland held at one time 
can be estimated by the tide of travel to the island. Strange 
natural phenomena will attract visitors to any place at al- 
most any time, but for many years sight-seeing was coupled 
with an unmistakable interest in civilization. Travelers freely 
discussed the island in magazines “* and in books,** some of 
which were published in England. Interest in Iceland at- 
tracted special attention in 1874 during the celebration to 
commemorate the one-thousandth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the island. Many nations paid their respects to the 
country, and a number of foreigners visited it. The most dis- 
tinguished American writer to make the journey was Bayard 
Taylor, who reported the celebration for the New York Trib- 
une. Though at first a bit reluctant about going, Taylor 
found it easier to accept when the constructor of the At- 
lantic cable, Cyrus W. Field, pursuing an oceanographic in- 
terest in the North Atlantic, chartered the steamer, Albion, 
from Leith and invited several persons to make the journey 
with him.” Others invited besides Taylor, were Thomas G. 
Appleton of Boston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, the arctic explorer, who 
was reporting for the Herald, and Dr. Samuel Kneeland, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Taylor and Knee- 
land left accounts of their visit in book form. 

Taylor, a Pennsylvania Quaker by birth, became closely 
associated with the New England group and developed a 
major interest in Scandinavian life and letters, but better- 

4? Harper's New Monthly Magazine, xxvit (January-March, 1863): J. 
Ross Browne, “ Californian in Iceland,” 145-162, 289-311, and 448-462; the 
Atlantic Monthly, txu: William H. Carpenter, “ Iceland, Summer and Win- 
ter,” 515-529; Scribner’s Magazine, vit (October, 1889): Charles S. Smith, “ A 
Summer in Iceland,” 451-472. 

48 See Ida Pfeiffer, A Journey to Iceland, and Travels in Sweden and Nor- 
way, translated from the German by Charlotte Fenimore Cooper (New York, 
1852); Pliny Mills, Nordurfari, or Rambles in Iceland (New York, 1854); 
Bayard Taylor, Iceland and Egypt (New York, 1874); Samuel Kneeland, An 
American in Iceland (Boston, 1876) . 

49 Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. Scudder, Life and Letters of Bayard 
Taylor (Boston, 1885) , u, 653; and Isabella Field Judson, Cyrus W. Field: His 
Life and Work (New York, 1896) , 29) 


293-295. 
5° See Scandinavian Studies and Notes, vii: 165-184: Adolph B. Benson, 
“ Bayard Taylor's Interest in the Scandinavian North.” 
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known New England poets, like Whittier, devoted at least 
half-a-dozen poems to Scandinavian subjects. Lowell com- 
posed one of some length and wrote occasional reviews to 
help make better known some of the contemporary Scandi- 
navian writers such as Fredrika Bremer.** No one, of course, 
was so directly interested in Scandinavian culture as Long- 
fellow. His “ Skeleton in Armor” served to publicize the 
Fall River “find”; while his intimate friendship with the 
Norwegian violinist Ole Bull was reflected in “The Tales of 
a Wayside Inn,” in which the chief musician is portrayed 
with great sympathy. Longfellow’s interest in Scandinavian 
matters, however, has so frequently been dwelt on as to 
need no further mention.™ 


II 


The New England interest in Scandinavian matters be- 
came most active on two occasions. Once, in the thirties and 
forties, there was considerable stir over the work of certain 
Danish scholars, and again, in the eighties and nineties, no 
little activity in connection with an agitation for a statue of 
Leif Erikson. It should be remembered that the question of 
the discovery of America was, like most matters pertaining to 
national origins, particularly vital in the period of romanti- 
cism. Was it altogether without significance that our “ middle 
group ” of historians — notably Irving, Prescott, and, rather 
indirectly, Motley — paid much attention to the study of 
Spain? It can not be thought strange that there were those 
among the Americans, a people boasting only a comparatively 
recent national origin, who found it tempting to acquiesce in 

51 See The Complete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge, 
1894) . 9, 92, 112, 239, 377, and 487. 

52 The North American Review, LVI, 497-503; LV, 128-149; Lv, 480-508; 
The Writings of James Russell Lowell (Boston and New York, 1892-1899) , 1x, 
ae for example, Scandinavian Studies and Notes, tt, 165-180; v, 169-180; 
Scandinavia, 1 (January, 1924) , 1-4; American Scandinavian Review, xvi (De- 
cember, 1928) , 732-740; Poet Lore (1908) , 301-317. 


54 This spelling of the name, not universally accepted, is that adopted by 
the Leif Erikson Memorial Association of America. 
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the somewhat vaguely reported exploits of Leif Erikson and 
his fellow-voyagers, in order to add to the nation’s history 
at one move the alluring perspective of five additional cen- 
turies. 

The claims made for a Norse discovery of America first 
became a matter of popular concern in the thirties. It is 
true that earlier American writers, such as Franklin, Stiles, 
and Belknap had, in individual passages or paragraphs, re- 
ferred sympathetically to the Norse discoveries, but these 
comments were relatively inconspicuous and sustained by 
little argument or documentation. Thereafter the interest 
in this matter broadened. Wheaton, as we have seen, dealt 
sympathetically with the subject at the opening of the decade; 
but before long the whole subject took solid form in a sub- 
stantial and ambitious volume bound in “ quarto imperial ” 
and published at Copenhagen in 1837. This book bore the 
learned title Antiquitates Americane sive Scriptores Septen- 
trionales Rerum ante-Columbianarum in America, and was 
prepared under the editorship of the Danish scholar, Charles 
C. Rafn.** Documents and sagas relevant to the discoveries 
were here reprinted not only in the original Icelandic but 
also in Latin and modern Danish, and some items of corre- 
spondence with New England antiquaries were also included. 
The breadth of interest aroused by this volume was probably 
greater than that associated with any other book ever pub- 
lished in Denmark.” 

Something should be set down of the sponsor, the Royal So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquaries, by the name of which the book 
came to be known in translation.*’ Founded in 1825, to culti- 
vate the general field of northern antiquities, this society had 
so increased the list of its membership and the scope of its 
activities that within a few years it had attained an inter- 
national reputation. A decade later it began to publish its 

55 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, vit, 175-201: T. H. 
Webb, “ Paper on Professor Rafn.” 


56 Grgndal, Rafn, 30. 
8? The title in the original was Det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab. 
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two learned series, the Annals and the Memoires, and a peri- 
odical, and occasionally it sponsored a special study such as 
the Antiquitates Americane. It undoubtedly became for a 
time the most renowned of all the antiquarian societies, its 
fame spreading to regions remote from the accepted centres 
of culture.* 

Between the Danish society and certain groups in New Eng- 
land — especially the historical societies of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts —there developed, for a time, relations of 
unusual intimacy. Rafn (who did most of the correspondence 
from the Danish side) , Finn Magnussen, and J. F. W. Schlegel 
were elected corresponding members of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society; while the Danes made an eager effort to 
enlist American membership in their society. Among the 
names entered on its roll were those of Josiah Quincy, Jared 
Sparks, T. L. Winthrop, John Pickering, Edward Everett, 
Thomas Aspinwall, John Davis, Aaron Bancroft, and Abijah 
Bigelow.” There was organized a separate American section, 


' which, in addition to those listed, included such New England 


names as Charles Lowell, Samuel G. Drake, Jerome Smith, 
Samuel W. Bridgham, Albert G. Greene, John Howland, 
Daniel Waldo, of Worcester, William Plumer, of Epping, New 
Hampshire, Jacob Porter, of Plainfield, Massachusetts, Ro- 
meo Elton, of Brown University, Benjamin Silliman, of Yale, 
George P. Marsh, of Vermont, Longfellow, Prescott, and Noah 
Webster.” Various New Englanders, among them Marsh, 
Jerome Smith, Charles Hammond, Jacob Porter, and August 
C. Hamlin, dispatched to the society American objects of 
antiquarian interest.” 


58 See The Western Messenger, Devoted to Religion, Life and Literature 
(Louisville, Kentucky), v, 217; vi, 81: Leonard Bliss, “Inscription Rocks, 
found in the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island.” 

59 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, xlii, xlviii; and u, 85—- 
86, note; 107-109; and 125-126, note. 

60 Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1843 (Copen- 
hagen, 1844) . 

61 Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1840-1844, 12, 
29, 158, and 178; 1845-1849, 24-25; 1850-1860, 152-153. 
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In view of the many Americans directly interested in the 
affairs of the society it was small wonder that the Antiquitates 
Americane was awaited with some impatience. When it 
finally appeared, it was given no end of publicity. The North 
American Review took steps to have prospectuses of the 
work enclosed for mailing with one of its regular issues. A 
brief essay in English which Rafn had included in order “ to 
prevent ignorant scribblers from corrupting the accounts ” 
was reprinted in pamphlet form in this country for promo- 
tional purposes and “ several thousand copies,” it seems, were 
distributed gratuitously. The volume was given unusually 
wide attention in reviews, many of these running to consider- 
able length.* 

Leonard Bliss spoke of it as “ the most important contribu- 
tion that has ever been made to the geographical history of 
this country,” and complimented the Danish society for what 
it was doing to help “ penetrate the darkness” which still 
enveloped the early history of the American continent. 
Thomas W. Higginson recalled later the excitement the vol- 
ume had produced among the professors at Harvard College.™ 
It may have moved Longfellow to contemplate writing a series 
of ballads or an epic poem.” 

The popular lecturers, who during that time enjoyed great 
favor with American audiences, added a new number to their 
repertoires. Edward Everett, then governor of his state, gave 
a lecture on the discoveries before the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. His brother, Alexander, spoke twice on this sub- 
ject before the Rhode Island Historical Society, just as George 
Folsom lectured twice before the New York Historical So- 


62 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, 108. 

63 See Edward Everett in the North American Review, xvi, 161-203; his 
brother, Alexander Everett, in the United States Magazine and Democratic Re- 
view, 1, 85-96, and 143-158; George Folsom in the New York Review, 1, 352- 
371; Henry R. Schoolcraft in the American Biblical Repository, Series 2, 1, 430- 
449; and Leonard Bliss in the Western Messenger, v, 217-230. 

64 Harper's New Monthly Magazine, txv (September, 1882) , 515. 

65 See Poet Lore (1908) , 314. 
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ciety. Asahel Davis, a former chaplain of the senate of New 
York, called his discourse on the subject: A Lecture on the 
Discovery of America by the Northmen, five hundred Years 
before Columbus, delivered in New York, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and other Cities; also in 
some of the first literary Institutions of the Union.” 

The conclusions reached by the Danish scholars in the 
Antiquitates Americane were particularly gratifying to New 
England writers and antiquarians. For with the prestige of 
the Royal Society behind him and in terms far from hesitant 
or tentative, Rafn definitely fixed the landfall of the Norse- 
men in the vicinity of Massachusetts Bay and the Narragansett 
region of Rhode Island. Certain archzological finds in these 
parts he pronounced of “ indubitable ” Norse origin, and he 
thought it possible to indicate “ the precise spots” where the 
Norsemen gathered.* Interested New Englanders are hardly 
to be blamed if they found it a bit exhilarating to believe that 
this discovery had occurred in their own country. Perhaps 
they were living in the very place where the Norsemen once 
had moored their ships.” 

Before considering the evidence cited to prove a Norse 
landfall in New England, it ought to be noted that however 
slender and insubstantial that evidence may seem to us, more 
than half a century later, we must remember that the well 
informed persons of that time were likely to be sensitive on 
the subject of Scandinavian culture and traditions, and in 
many instances were ready — almost eager —to grant all 
that might be conceded to the claims advanced on behalf of 
the Norsemen. Persons in public life were quick to resent the 
doubt of certain English writers as to the validity of the Viking 
voyages * or their desire to find the Viking landfall outside 


66 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, vim, 183. 

67 First published in 1838-1839 it had reached a twentieth edition by 1848. 

68 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, 97-98. 

69 E. N. Horsford, The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbega, 58. 

70 See the Westminster Review, xv, 445; the American Monthly Review, 1, 
249: Karl T. C. Follen, “ Wheaton’s History of the Northmen.” 
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New England." Among the New Englanders of wider re- 
nown who in varying degree accepted the claims of a Norse 
landfall in New England were James Phinney Baxter, Jared 
Sparks, and Henry Cabot Lodge.” 

The evidence marshalled in support of the claims made 
for the Norsemen was not, as might be supposed, drawn ex- 
clusively from the sagas; it so happened that certain sub- 
stantiating data in America could be cited in the form of 
monuments and archzological remains. These were an old 
stone tower at Newport, an inscription on the so-called 
Dighton Rock, and the skeleton found at Fall River. Rafn 
carried on a considerable correspondence with New England- 
ers in an effort to get adequate descriptions of these remains 
for the Royal Society at Copenhagen, but in interpreting 
these descriptions both he and his colleague, Finn Magnus- 
sen, went far beyond what the facts warranted in accepting 
these data as genuine and substantial evidences of a Norse 
landfall in the Narragansett region. 

The stone tower at Newport, later located in an enclosure 
called Touro Park, was a round structure over twenty-four 
feet high and about twenty-three feet in diameter. It was sup- 
ported by eight columns and rounded arches, and something 
about it suggested the medieval Norman style of architecture. 
Rafn argued valiantly in favor of a Norse origin ™ and at the 
mid-century there was no little discussion in support of that 
view in this country. Even a generation later it was con- 
tended that the tower should be designated by “ its proper 
name ™ as “ the Vinland Baptistery,” * and there was a refer- 


7 The North American Review, Lv, 501: J. R. Lowell, “ New Transla- 
tions of the Writings of Miss Bremer.” 

72 Collections, Old Colony Historical Society, 1v, 27-28; 1 Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, vi, 254; and the North American Review, 
cxix (July, 1874), 177- 

78 C. C. Rafn, Supplement to the Antiquitates Americane (Copenhagen, 
1841). 

7 [Charles T. Brooks], The Controversy touching the Old Stone Mill in 
the town of Newport, Rhode Island (Newport, 1851) . 

78 Scribner's Monthly, xvu: R. G. Hatfield, “ The ‘ Old Mill’ at Newport,” 
641. 
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ence to its medieval “ congregation” “made up of North- 
men.” ** But after Palfrey had shown that the structure be- 
longed to Governor Benedict Arnold in the 1670's and 
apparently had its European counterparts ™ the tower lost 
most of its validity as an evidence of Norse habitation in those 
parts. Yet an effort to defend its Norse origin was made well 
after the end of the century.” 

Dighton Rock, a boulder seven or eight feet high and so 
situated as to be fully visible at low tide, lies several miles 
north of Fall River on the east bank of the Taunton. It bears 
a number of cryptic markings, which many took to be of 
Norse origin. At Copenhagen the Royal Society sought all 
the information it could get on the inscription, and Rafn 
carried on a lengthy correspondence to that end with Thomas 
H. Webb, secretary of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
The latter organization appointed Webb, together with Al- 
bert G. Greene, and John R. Bartlett, as a committee to give 
all possible assistance. A careful transcription was made for 
the Danish scholars, and Rafn and Finn Magnussen staked 
their professional reputations on the claims for its Norse 
origin. It may be noted in passing that the inscription inter- 
ested a number of American literary men.” Schoolcraft, 
though he accepted the general claim of a Norse landfall in 
New England, pronounced the Dighton inscription of Indian 
origin.*° With more fervor than judgment the Reverend A. 
B. Chapin, of Connecticut, challenged this explanation and 
sought to save what honor he could for the Norsemen by as- 
serting that they might well have carved part of the inscrip- 


76 The Magazine of American History, xx, 336. 

77 J. G. Palfrey, History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty (Bos- 
ton, 1858) , I, 51-59- 

78 Barthinius L. Wick, Did the Norsemen erect the Newport Round Tower 
[Cedar Rapids, Iowa, n.d.], 22. 

7 Edmund Burke Delabarre, Dighton Rock; a Study of the Written Rocks 
of New England (New York, 1928) , 106. 

8° See the American Biblical Repository, Series 2, 1, 436, 444, and following; 
Schoolcraft, The Indian Tribes of the United States, 1 (Philadelphia, 1851), 
110, and following; and tv (1854), 117. 
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tion, and Indians the remainder.** There were some who con- 
sidered the question an open one even at the end of the 
century.** 

Meanwhile the Dighton Rock had been the object of sev- 
eral interesting negotiations. In 1857 Niels Arenzen, a 
Norwegian-American citizen of Fall River, acting, it seems, 
on the authority of the Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull,** pur- 
chased the rock and a parcel of land about it from Thomas 
F. Dean (or Doane) , of Berkeley, for the sum of fifty dollars. 
The intention was to transfer it to the Royal Society in Copen- 
hagen in appreciation of the work done by Rafn and his col- 
leagues. But Bull took no further steps in the matter, and in 
1859 Arenzen, during a visit to the violinist’s home near 
Bergen, was authorized to get figures on the probable costs 
of transporting the rock to Copenhagen. After hearing noth- 
ing further from Bull, Arenzen, in 1860-1861, transferred 
title to Rafn.** The arrangements to have the bulky rock 
shipped on a Danish frigate came to nothing, for interest in 
the matter was dissipated by the American Civil War, the 
Dano-Prussian War, and the death of Rafn in 1864. 

This, however, was not the end of the matter. The Royal 
Society some years later entrusted the care of the rock to a 
Scandinavian memorial club, which was organized at Boston 
in 1877. According to one report “a few highly respectable 
gentlemen of Boston” ** considered removing the rock to 


81 The American Biblical Repository, Series 2, u, 194; and DeCosta, Pre- 
Columbian Discovery of America, Wii. 

82 Collections, Old Colony Historical Society, 1v (1889): J. W. D. Hall, 
“ Dighton Writing Rock,” 99. That it was of Portuguese origin seems estab- 
lished by Delabarre, in Dighton Rock. 

88 The Historical Magazine, Series 1, 1, 338. 

% Hall, “ Dighton Writing Rock,” 94; Jerome Smith of Boston had made 
an offer to purchase it in the early forties; see Mémoires de la Société Royale 
des Antiquaires du Nord, 1840-1844, 117. 

85 Grgndal, Rafn, 30; and 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
v, 226-227. But see also the not wholly reliable account in the American 
Scandinavian Magazine, 1v, Number 7, 11-12. 

86 The Magazine of American History, 1, 82-85; 11, 236-238: Charles Rau, 
“ Observations on the Dighton Rock Inscription.” 
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Boston, possibly to the Old South Church.** Those members 
of the club who might have been most interested — Ole Bull, 
Thomas G. Appleton, and William Emerson Baker — died 
very shortly and nothing came of this. Finally, in 1889, the 
title to the rock was transferred to the Old Colony Historical 
Society at Taunton and there, to the best of the writer's 
knowledge, it henceforth remained. 

In cutting down a hill at Fall River, in April, 1831, work- 
men uncovered a skeleton which added to the interest of Rafn 
and his colleagues.** They concluded that it offered additional 
proof of Norse settlement in North America.*® Unfortunately 
the skeleton, which had been placed in a museum at Fall 
River, was burned within ten years of its discovery, so that 
later investigators were limited to secondary data only. It 
seems likely that the skeleton was that of an Indian; at least 
no convincing evidence to the contrary is on record. This 
skeleton became well known because of Longfellow’s verses. 
Some time before the fire the poet, with a group of friends, 
‘including Julia Ward, later Mrs. Howe, visited the museum. 
On the journey home Longfellow challenged Miss Ward to 
write a poem on the subject of the excavated bones and musty 
hauberk. According to Miss Ward’s brother, who is the au- 
thority for the story, Longfellow read his “ The Skeleton in 
Armor ” to them several months later with enthusiasm.” The 
author evidently thought well of his poem, for he placed it 
at the head of Ballads and Other Poems (1841) . It has been 
called his “ best single epic-lyric piece.” ™ 

Danish scholars had localized the landfall of the Norsemen 
in the Narragansett region —a conclusion which flattered, 
for some strange reason, certain citizens of Massachusetts and 

87 The American Scandinavian Magazine, tv, Number 7, 12. 

88 The American Monthly Magazine, New Series, 1 (January, 1836) , 67-71: 
[Jared Sparks?], “ Antiquities of North America.” 

89 Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1840-1844, 
a "The North American Review, cxxxtv: Samuel Ward, “ Days with Long- 
fellow,” 459. 

%1 Choice Literature, 1: Henry Norman, “ A Study of Longfellow,” 94-95. 
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Rhode Island. One unusual manifestation of this odd twist 
to local pride ought to be noted. In 1875, the inhabitants of 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts, requested the United States Post 
Office Department to change the name of their locality to 
Wood's Holl — for the word holl presumably had more defi- 
nite Norse associations.** This was the accepted spelling for 
two decades until the United States Official Postal Guide again 
changed it — this time to Woodsholl in 1896. Since 1900 the 
official listing has been Woods Hole. 

While the work of the Danish scholars had given prior 
place to Rhode Island and Massachusetts, certain claims came 
to be made also for a Norse landfall in Maine, localized per- 
haps in the area of Merry-Meeting Bay and the Kennebec.” 
Some slight color was lent to this claim by the Mefianas in- 
scription on a rock off the island of Monhegan.” It was sug- 
gested that, fissured at first “ by nature,” the rock may then 
have been taken advantage of by the Scandinavians.** Trained 
and expert geologists in 1885 pronounced the Mefianas in- 
scription to be a freak of surface erosion and weathering.” 
Some momentary support for the claims of Maine was given 
by a German scholar, who preferred to think that Thorfinn 
Karlsefne had sailed along the Maine coast.” 


92 Joseph Story Fay, Woods Holl; the Track of the Norsemen (Boston, 
1882) , 7; see, also, the Magazine of American History, vil, 431-434. 

98 The Historical Magazine, Series 2, v: Joseph Williamson, “ The North- 
men in Maine,” 30-31. 

% Proceedings, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1 (1851) , 267. 

%5 Proceedings, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
X (1857), Part 2: A. C. Hamlin, “ Supposed Runic Inscriptions,” 214-216. 

%¢ Science, vi, 124. A number of supposed runic inscriptions have been 
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that of the “runic” legend found on the Potomac River in the sixties by 
one “who thus ventilated his Scandinavian lore”: Historical Magazine, 
Series 2, Il, 120-121; v, 170-179. It proved to be the work of Frank Cowan, a 
secretary of President Andrew Johnson and a son of Senator Cowan of Penn- 
sylvania: Thorstein Jahr, Hvitserk-inskriften ved Great Falls i Potomac; et 
runespgk fra 60-aarene i forrige aarhundre (Decorah, lowa, 1912), 14. The 
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the poet Lowell: The Writings of James Russell Lowell, vi, 278, 297, and 313. 
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Nevertheless, the claims most insistently advanced were, in 
the long run, those of Massachusetts. Wheaton in his day had 
suggested that the landfall had possibly taken place in “ the 
latitude of Boston, the present capital [sic] of New Eng- 
land.” * Abner Morse, who in his early twenties had been 
pastor of a church in Nantucket, argued, naturally enough, 
for a landing in the vicinity of Cape Cod.* Benjamin De- 
Costa, without too challenging a tone, suggested that Kohl 
had come to his conclusions by an error in translation.’ 
When Whittier first wrote his poem “ Norumbega ” he sup- 
posed that this famed city was on the Penobscot,’" but he was 
glad later to think of it “ as on the Charles, in our own Massa- 
chusetts.” *°? It may be noted that Bryant and Gay freely illus- 
trated their Popular History with Norse scenes from the Bos- 
ton as well as the Narragansett environs.’ 

It was left to one man in particular, however, to make a 
jealous defense of the claims of Massachusetts. By his per- 
sistent activity Eben Norton Horsford (1818-1893) , a resi- 
dent of Cambridge, gave a fresh turn to the discussion. No 
person devoted so much of his time and resources to a sub- 
stantiation of the Norse claims as he. Horsford was born of 
New England parents in western New York, where his father 
was a missionary to the Indians. His interests turned to chem- 
istry, and after a period of study in Germany he was appointed 
Rumford Professor at Harvard. He held this post for sixteen 
years during which time he became an acknowledged author- 
“ A History of the Discovery of the East Coast of North America, particularly 
the Coast of Maine,” 36, and 87. 

98 Wheaton, History of the Northmen, 24, note. 

%° The Historical Magazine, Series 1, v, 306; and vi, 123-124. Morse elabo- 
rated his argument in a pamphlet, Further Traces of the Ancient Northmen 
in America; with Geological Evidences of the Location of their Vineland 
(Boston, 1861) . 
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101 The Atlantic Monthly, xxi, 662-665. 
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103 William Cullen Bryant and Sidney Howard Gay, A Popular History of 
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ity in the field of industrial chemistry, his advice being sought 
now and then by the federal government. He commercial- 
ized certain processes which he had perfected and founded 
the Rumford Chemical Works in 1856. Business made in- 
creasing demands upon his time; so in 1863 he resigned his 
professorship. He continued to live in Cambridge the re- 
maining thirty years of his life and, having become financially 
independent, he indulged his growing interest in historical 
and archzological matters. At first these were local, concern- 
ing themselves chiefly with an estate on Shelter Island which 
he had acquired through marriage. As he added to his dis- 
tinguished collection of ancient maps, however, his interest 
widened and he became absorbed in the larger topic of dis- 
coveries along the eastern coast of North America. 

Horsford shared, in a general way, the prevailing interest 
in Scandinavian culture; so it would be difficult to say just 
what first drew his attention to the Norse voyages of the early 
eleventh century.” Whatever it was, he certainly found it 
convenient, “ living on the tidewater of the Charles,” to give 
the claims for a Viking landfall in Massachusetts a closer 
study.*** Once he was committed to the subject he spent no 
end of time and a sizable sum of money — fifty thousand dol- 
lars according to one report — trying to find evidence for his 
belief that Norsemen had frequented Massachusetts Bay and 
its shores. He published one expensive book after another on 
the discoveries — invariably in large format with many illus- 
trations as well as many copies of rare or elaborate maps. In 
his own words, he was embarked upon a prodigious effort to 
allay “ the blind scepticism, amounting practically to inverted 
ambition, that would deprive Massachusetts of the glory of 
holding the Landfall of Leif Erikson, and at the same time 
the seat of the earliest colony of Europeans in America.” ** 
In his endeavor “ to widen the base of the glory of the State 


104 Proceedings, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxvu (1893) , 
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of my adoption,” as he phrased it in tones vibrant with local 
patriotism, he was, however, to meet with no inconsiderable 
opposition.’ 

To Horsford it seemed conclusive beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Norsemen had established the seat of their 
power, not in the Narragansett region, as Rafn had so valiantly 
contended, but in the area of Massachusetts Bay — and, more 
specifically, on the banks of the Charles River.*** On the south 
side of the peninsula of Cape Cod or on the shores of Narra- 
gansett Bay he could find no evidence of any Norse “ build- 
ings.” *°° In the region of Cambridge, however, he thought it 
possible to locate with startling exactness many of the sites 
mentioned in the sagas. He placed Leif’s houses on a north- 
east bend of the Charles River at Gerry’s Landing, a little 
west of Harvard Square."*° Thorfinn’s houses had been some 
distance to the south. The fabled city of Norumbega had been 
on the present site of Watertown, “ on the river that flowed 
through a lake to the sea,” that is, on the Charles. A stone 
dam and other remains where the Stony Brook emptied into 
the Charles were evidence that the ancient fort of Norum- 
bega had stood on the site. 

Horsford based his contentions on much superficial infor- 
mation, some of it linguistic and some of it archzological. The 
circumstances of his youth had given him a certain interest 
in Indian speech, with the result that he came to some of his 
conclusions by way of various Indian sounds and their pos- 
sible effects upon Norse words. Such Massachusetts names as 
Nauset, Amoskeag, and others, he traced back to Old Norse 
origins, and he derived the term Norumbega through a series 
of variations from Norwega or Norway. Even the name 


107 Horsford, Defences of Norumbega, 3. 

108 Horsford, Discovery of . . . Norumbega, 21-22. 

109 E. N. Horsford, Discovery of America by Northmen; Address at the 
unveiling of the Statue of Leif Eriksen [sic] (Boston and New York, 1888) , vi. 

110 See the map facing page 14 in Horsford, The Problem of the Northmen 
(Cambridge, 1889) . 

111 Horsford, Discovery of . . . Norumbega, 14, and 19; E. N. Horsford, 
John Cabot’s Landfall in 1497, and the site of Norumbega (Cambridge, 
1886) , 5. 
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America seemed traceable to the Norse Eirikr.*** Certain six- 
teenth-century traditions from the days of the early modern 
explorers also suggested that along the coast had lived natives 
with white antecedents.*** 

In the use he made of his archzological evidence Horsford 
was most cavalier. With consummate assurance he predicted 
that “ finds” dating from the Norsemen would be uncov- 
ered at the junction of the Stony Brook and the Charles, or at 
Gerry's Landing.** It almost takes one’s breath away to see 
with what unbridled imagination and what leaps in the de- 
ductive process, he — a one-time Rumford Professor trained 
in the empirical discipline of chemistry — could take his 
point of departure in prosaic and ordinary materials and 
proceed until he was ready to describe in superlative terms 
the medieval Norse life on the Charles. He visualized noth- 
ing less than a flourishing Norse colony. Norumbega was the 
seat of a widespread Norse industry and served as the ancient 
“ seaport” of Vinland.** Certain channels and remains of 
wharves and docks in present-day Watertown were evidence 
of an ancient commerce. The economic basis of this settle- 
ment had been the demand for the export of mazer (masur, 
mésur) wood, referred to in the sagas. And when Horsford 
had identified the source of this wood with the gnarled and 
knotty trees in the valley of the Charles, he was ready to ex- 
claim, “ I have not only reached the heart of the problem, but 
I can feel its beat.” *** 

Substantial as were the books Horsford published they were 
not so striking as his efforts to erect or preserve memorials of 
Norse activity in these parts. The lay of the land on a stretch 
in west-southwestern Cambridge — “ up Mt. Auburn Street 
to Brattle Street and Belmont Street, thence to Cushing Street 


112 E. N. Horsford, The Landfall of Leif Erikson A.D. 1000, and the Site 
of his Houses in Vineland (Boston, 1892) , 109. 

118 E. N. Horsford, Remarks at the Second Anniversary of the Watertown 
Historical Society (Watertown, 1890?) , 11-12. 

114 Horsford, Discovery of . . . Norumbega, 37; Horsford, Problem of the 
Northmen, 12-14; E. N. Horsford, Leif’s House in Vineland (Boston, 1893) , 13. 
115 Horsford, Defences of Norumbega, 2 and 6. 

116 Horsford, Discovery of . . . Norumbega, 37-41, 24 and 27-30. 
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and turning down the first street to the left ”’ — suggested to 
Horsford a sort of amphitheatre where the “ Althing or Gen- 
eral Assembly” may have met. He purchased this site and 
enclosed it with a series of square cut granite posts linked to- 
gether by a heavy chain. On the up-river side of the bridge 
over the Charles at Watertown he had placed a tablet with 
the inscription: “ Outlook upon the stone dam and stone- 
walled docks and wharves of Norumbega, the seaport of the 
Northmen in Vineland.” ** At the mouth of the Stony Brook, 
that is, on the “ site” of Fort Norumbega, where he had first 
found “ evidences ” of the Norsemen, he erected his most am- 
bitious memorial. It took the form of a stone tower of impos- 
ing dimensions; placed on a rocky base, it rose to a height of 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty feet and measured at least eight 
or ten feet in diameter.*** On one side it bore an elaborate in- 
scription mentioning the Norse discoverer, the explorer, the 
colonizer, and the first bishop of Vinland, and listing the 
Norse industries which had flourished there. Like the tower 
at Newport Horsford’s memorial suggested the medieval Nor- 
man style. He intended it as the tangible evidence of his con- 
viction about the Norse settlement in this locality, as he said, 
“ because I cannot help it.” *° Viewed as one man’s personal 
enterprise the very magnitude of the memorial seemed to em- 
phasize the strength of his conviction. 

The more bizarre and fantastic aspects of Horsford’s hy- 
pothesis regarding the Norse colonization drew few support- 
ers. His daughter Cornelia continued some of his excavations 
and authorized certain archzxological investigations in Ice- 
land,” deducing from similarities in burial practices and 
structural ground plans that various Indian tribes, among 

117 Elizabeth G. Shepard, A Guide-Book to Norumbega and Vineland, or; 
The Archeological Treasures along the Charles River (Boston, 1893), 33 
and 34; George F. Bacon, Waltham and Watertown: their Representative Busi- 
ness Men and Points of Interest (New York, 1893) , 86-87. 

118 These rough estimates are based upon the excellent illustrations of the 
tower in Horsford, Discovery of . . . Norumbega, 8 and 63, and Defences of 
Norumbega, frontispiece. ’ 

118 Horsford, Discovery of . . . Norumbega, 40-41. 


120 Thorsteinn Erlingsson, Ruins of the Saga Time: Being an account of 
Travels and Explorations in Iceland in the Summer of 1895 on Behalf of Miss 
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them the Shawnees and Iroquois, had in them traces of Norse 
blood.** Meanwhile, as if to exploit the investigations of 
Horsford in the best traditions of a modern travel bureau, 
Elizabeth G. Shepard prepared A Guide Book to Norumbega 
and Vineland, or; The Archeological Treasures along the 
Charles River, in which she took special care definitely to as- 
sociate the geographical references in her popularly retold 
saga accounts, with Cambridge and the Charles River. She in- 
cluded detailed information about the distances between vari- 
ous Norse “ sights,” and indicated the street-cars or convey- 
ances to take, with the prevailing fares. Thus guided by a 
meticulous Baedeker the visitor might “do” the various 
scenes of Old Norse associations with a minimum cost of time 
and money. 

Much of the Scandinavian interest in the Boston-Cambridge 
circles during the seventies and eighties revolved about the 
question of a statue for Leif Erikson. The idea was first seri- 
ously proposed in Wisconsin,’** and may shortly have been 
thought of in connection with the approaching centennial 
anniversary of American independence.” Be that as it may, 
the idea soon gained substantial support in Massachusetts. Ole 
Bull helped to launch it publicly at a concert and reception 
in his honor at Boston in December, 1876. At this gathering 
Edward Everett Hale appealed for support of “an enter- 
prise which ought to engage Massachusetts men — the pres- 
ervation of a physical memorial of Thorwald, Leif, and Thor- 
finn.” *** The outcome was the formation of “ A Scandinavian 
Memorial Association,” which came to include such celebri- 



























Cornelia Horsford (London, 1899); Popular Science Monthly (December, 
1899) : Cornelia Horsford, “ Vinland and its Ruins,” 160-176. 

121 Cornelia Horsford, “The Graves of the Northmen,” in Horsford, 
Leif’s House in Vineland, 21-23 and 29. 

122 R. B. Anderson, Life Story of Rasmus B. Anderson, written by himself 
with the assistance of A. O. Barton (Madison, Wisconsin, 1915) , 189-190; the 
Magazine of American History, xix, 223, note. 

123 Appleton’s Journal of Popular Literature, Science, and Art, x, 58. 

124 Sara C. Bull, Ole Bull: A Memoir (Boston, 1883) , 273-276; the At- 
lantic Monthly, tvu (June, 1886): Henry Van Brunt, “ The Statue of Leif 
Erikson,” 813. 
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ties as Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Horsford, 
Oliver Ditson, James R. Osgood, James T. Fields, Charles W. 
Eliot, and the governor of the state, Alexander H. Rice. 
Thomas G. Appleton, who, it seems, had once offered the city 
of Boston forty thousand dollars for such a memorial, to be 
placed in Scollay Square,’** was put in charge. The avowed 
purpose of the association was to raise funds and take steps to 
procure a monument commemorating the Norse discoveries. 
As one suggestion had it, “ a grape-vine and New England 
flowers will be indicated; it will be unmistakably a Northman 
landing in New England, telling at once the whole story.” *** 
As a result of these endeavors there was unveiled in Boston 
on October 29, 1887, a statue of Leif Erikson, modelled by 
Anne Whitney. The orator of the occasion was quite prop- 
erly Horsford. The statue still stands at the intersection of 
Commonwealth Avenue and Charlesgate East. 

Naturally the agitation for a memorial, particularly when 
coupled with such enthusiastic claims as those of Horsford, 
had in the meantime aroused some measure of misgiving and 
hostility. Henry Cabot Lodge, who wanted the Norsemen de- 
lineated with some sense of realism, declared, in a caustic 
passage, that no useful purpose was served by “ depicting the 
immigrants to Iceland and Greenland as American citizens, 
and members of the Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
the dress and manners of the tenth century.” *** The opposi- 
tion to the proposed statue was concentrated within the select 
circle of the Massachusetts Historical Society, some of whose 
members found “ more enthusiastic than critical” *** “ the 
little clique devoted to the cult of The Norse Discovery of 
America, which they are striving by every means, legitimate 
or otherwise, to impose upon the minds of the rising genera- 
tion.” **° 

125 Horsford, Problem of the Northmen, 7-8. 

126 The Magazine of American History, ut, 237-238. 

127 The North American Review, cxx (January, 1875) , 195- 

128 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, xvi, 79-82. 


129 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, v: Henry W. Haynes, 
“ The Historical Character of the Norse Sagas,” 339. 
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Shortly after the Erikson statue had been unveiled a formal 
discussion of the matter took place at a stated meeting of the 
oldest historical society in the United States, and a committee 
composed of Charles Deane, Henry W. Haynes, and Abner C. 
Goodell was appointed with authority to go over the histori- 
cal evidence bearing on the Norse discoveries. This commit- 
tee reported favorably on the general question of a Norse 
landfall on the American continent but it found the details 
cited in support of the discoveries, as applied to any one lo- 
cality, too weak to be accepted as historical evidence.**° Such 
lukewarmness on the part of the historical society and its com- 
mittee stirred the opposing enthusiasts to greater efforts. This 
involved Horsford in the first instance, but there were others. 
Benjamin DeCosta (1831-1904) termed the society a group 
“small in numbers but entitled to respect.” DeCosta also 
had the satisfaction, at long last, of printing a confession of 
“ error” ** by George Bancroft, who had consistently held 
that the records of the Norse discoveries could not be relied 
upon.”*? Edmund Slafter, who agreed that a landfall could not 
be identified with any specific locality, no doubt expressed 
the opinion of some who felt that it was fitting enough to have 
a memorial like the Erikson statue in Boston, “ the metropo- 
lis of New England,” for it was meant to commemorate not 
a place, but a fact.** 

Those who had been most vigorous in support of the Erik- 
son memorial had occasion to assert their claims with new 
vehemence in the face of the impending Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago to honor the Italian discoverer. Most of Hors- 
ford’s books on the Norsemen, it may be noted, appeared in 
the years immediately preceding the exposition, and in 1890 
DeCosta arranged a second edition of his Pre-Columbian 
Discovery of America with the approaching exposition in 

130 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1v, 42-44 and 79-80; 
and v, 333- 

181 DeCosta, The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, 58 and 7-8. 

182 Consult the opening paragraph of the many editions of his History 
of the United States. 


138 Edmund F. Slafter, The Discovery of America by the Northmen, 985- 
zors (Concord, 1891) , 1, note. 
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mind.** Nor is it without interest that John Fiske devoted 
more than a hundred pages to a sympathetic treatment of the 
Norse voyages in his Discovery of America, which he pub- 
lished in 1892.*** Though hers was not a New England voice, 
Marie A. Brown proposed that, by way of a retort to the honor 
shown Columbus at Chicago, the claims of Leif Erikson be 
recognized at the coming exposition at Paris in 1900! *** 

During the last two generations the interest in Scandinavian 
history and culture on this side of the Atlantic — beginning 
in the seventies with Hjalmar H. Boyesen and Rasmus B. 
Anderson — has increasingly become the concern of Ameri- 
cans of Scandinavian descent. Quite naturally, too, its centre 
of gravity has shifted to the states of the Middle West and be- 
yond. Traces of the mid-century Scandinavian interest still 
linger, however, in New England. There has been some re- 
newal of the interest in the Norse landfall with the discovery 
in 1926 of a fraudulent Norse inscription on a boulder on 
Noman’s Land, south of Martha’s Vineyard. The claims for 
the Norsemen have been stated afresh,’ and, just as in the 
earlier period, there has been free use of material,"** both posi- 
tively and negatively.’** 


184 See page 5 of this second edition. 

135 John Fiske, Discovery of America, 1, 148-256; Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine, Lxiv: John Fiske, “ How America came to be Discovered,” 111-113. 

186 Marie A. Brown [Shipley], The Norse Colonization in America by the 
Light of the Vatican Finds (Lucerne, 1899), 22. The pronouncedly anti- 
Catholic bent of her argumentation may be seen in her The Icelandic Dis- 
coverers, or Honor to Whom Honor is Due (Boston, 1888) . 

187 Edward F. Gray, Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America, A.D. 1003 (New 
York, 1930) . Gray’s suggestion that the newly-found inscription may be the 
work of some.crank or enthusiast of the mid-century who thus sought to hoax 
the fancy of an age much interested in Scandinavian culture brings to mind 
the mystery of the Kensington Stone (see the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, VI, 
613-645; vu, 42-62). It is barely possible that a suggestion such as his may 
after all throw some light upon the latter, if in the long run the difficulties of 
accepting it prove greater than those of rejecting it. 

Curiously enough, since this note was first written, the suggestion has been 
advanced by another writer. See Minnesota History: A Quarterly Magazine, 
xvi: Laurence M. Larson, “ The Kensington Rune Stone,” 36. 

138 Annie M. Wood, Noman’s Land, Isle of Romance (New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, 1931) , 37-50 and 152-166. 

139 The New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vill, 365-377: Edmund B. Delabarre, 
“The Runic Rock on No Man’s Land, Massachusetts.” 
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Less tangible, but no less real, evidences of the mid-century 
interest linger in the refined atmosphere of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Some significance there may well be in the circum- 
stance that the best studies in English of the Normans were 
the work of the late Charles Homer Haskins, of Harvard.” 
When Niels Poulson, a generation ago, endowed the Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation the person chosen for its first 
president was Professor William Schofield of Harvard. The 
first secretary of the foundation and the first managing editor 
of the American-Scandinavian Review, Henry Goddard 
Leach, now president of the foundation and editor of the 
Forum and Century, had been a member of the department 
of English at Harvard. 

A passage from the greetings which were sent to the Royal 
Fredrik University at Oslo by the authorities of Harvard 
University on the one-hundredth anniversary of its founding 
(1911-19193) recalls, even if one makes due allowance for the 
flowery language customary to such occasions, the nostalgic, 
mid-nineteenth-century enthusiasm for Scandinavian culture 
in Cambridge: 


The same shores of New England, where the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans planted their first institution of learning were, we believe, 
more than six centuries earlier discovered and as “ Vinland the 
good,” enjoyed by the great Norse seafarers, Leif Erikson, Thor- 
vald, and Thorfinn. Prominent Harvard scholars, who have made 
the early voyages of the Norsemen, recounted in their great sagas, 
a favorite study, have felt not least interest and inspiration in the 
fact that these discoverers were representatives of the glorious 
Norse Icelandic culture, which in those dark days shone a bright 
northern light to the rest of the world, while they at the same 
time were descendants of pilgrims who to escape oppression in 
Norway had in their Viking ships emigrated to Iceland as the 
English Mayflower Pilgrims later came to Plymouth.'* 


140 The Normans in European History (Boston, 1915); and Norman In- 
stitutions (Cambridge, 1918) . 
141 American Scandinavian Magazine, 1v, Number 11, 6. 








EMERSON AND COMMUNISM 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


N the period of intellectual fermentation which was mid- 
dle nineteenth-century America, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was a highly interested observer and critic. To slavery, of 
course, he paid particular attention, and his utterances re- 
garding what he conceived to be the greatest of all evils re- 
veal not only a sharp insight into practical affairs but a pro- 
found hatred for servitude of every kind. In addition, he kept 
a keen eye on such contemporary movements as woman suf- 
frage, temperance, public education, and communism. To- 
day his reaction to the various group-life projects that took 
place around him has special pertinence, for Emerson is still 
regarded as one of the prophets of modern America, and 
there is nothing more triumphantly modern than commu- 
nism. He took definite notice of the tendency to segregate 
people into communities devoted to a single aim. His friends 
were members of the most famous of the phalansteries, Brook 
Farm; Alcott’s Fruitlands was within reasonable walking- 
distance of Concord. The ideal of such establishments, more- 
over, coincided, at least in part, with his own. How far did 
his sympathy and his approval go? 

It is easy to forget that Brook Farm was neither the first 
nor the most enduring of the communistic experiments in 
America, although it was unquestionably the best known. 
The Shakers had organized a community project as early as 
1776; * George Rapp and his followers had emigrated to the 
United States in 1804, and Robert Owen had founded his 
Indiana utopia barely twenty years later.? Indeed, upwards 
of forty Fourieristic phalanxes were eventually established in 
this country. Brook Farm itself, though it endured from 


1841 to 1846, did not become a genuine phalanstery until 


1 Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United States, Revised Edi- 
tion (New York and London, 1910) , 29. - 
2 Hillquit, Socialism in the United States, 32-33. 
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1844." In addition there were such celebrated communistic 
experiments as Fruitlands; the Icarian group of Etienne 
Cabet, which was inaugurated in Texas in 1848; and the 
Oneida Community in New York.‘ 

Emerson's interest in these settlements may be gauged first 
by the appeal which literary advocates of communism had 
for him. His reading lists reveal that both Fourier and Owen 
were familiar names, the first occurring at least eight times 
in the yearly tabulations, the second five. It is also notable 
that neither writer appears prior to 1840, the beginning of 
the communistic heyday. Furthermore, Emerson published in 
the Dial of October, 1840, a review of Albert Brisbane's 
Social Destiny of Man; and in the same periodical in July, 
1842, an article entitled “ Fourierism and the Socialists.” It 
is also possible that a contribution in the first volume of the 
Dial dealing with Fourierism may be Emerson’s, though 
Cabot, the official biographer, was skeptical.* 

One of Emerson’s earliest remarks upon the socialism of 
his day appears in the familiar letter to Carlyle, written Octo- 
ber 30, 1840: 


We are all a little wild here with numberless projects of social 
reform. Not a reading man but has a draft of a new Community 
in his waistcoat pocket. I am gently mad myself, and am resolved 
to live cleanly. George Ripley is talking up a colony of agricul- 
turists and scholars, with whom he threatens to take the field and 
the book. One man renounces the use of animal food; and an- 
other of coin; and another of domestic hired service; and another 
of the State; and on the whole we have a commendable share of 
reason and hope.* 


% Hillquit, Socialism in the United States, gg. 

*# The Amana Community of northeastern Iowa proved to be one of the 
most durable of these experiments and retained its special character well into 
the present century. To-day, however, it, too, has succumbed to fate and has 
been recently re-organized as a kind of joint-stock company. 

5 James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and 
New York, 1895) , 11, 695. 

* The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Charles E. Norton, Editor (Boston, 1883), 1, 308-309. Hereafter this will be 
cited as Carlyle Correspondence. 
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Further proof that these communistic schemes stimulated 
considerable interest in Emerson may be seen in a letter writ- 
ten by James Freeman Clarke to his fiancée. Clarke, then a 
visitor in Newton, Massachusetts, asserted in the fall of 1840 
that social life in New England was in “a precious state of 
fermentation. New ideas are flying, high and low. Every man, 
as Mr. Emerson remarked to me yesterday, carries a revolu- 
tion in his waistcoat pocket.” * 

But Emerson’s tone of mild dubiety persisted and grew 
even more ironical two years later. Reviewing the Fourier- 
istic plan as expounded by Albert Brisbane, he praised the 
exponent’s lucidity and enthusiasm without admitting any 
great conviction of the doctrine’s validity. “ Mr. Brisbane 
pushes his doctrine with all the force of memory, talent, hon- 
est faith, and importunacy,” he declared in the Dial. “ The 
merit of the plan was that it was a system; that it had not the 
partiality and hint-and-fragment character of most popular 
schemes, but was coherent and comprehensive of facts to a 


‘wonderful degree.” * Regardless of its other aspects, Emerson 


thought well of the structural organization of Fourierism. 

Two letters of the same period, however, evince a basic 
skepticism concerning the new wisdom. Writing from New 
York in March, 1842, to his wife, Emerson humorously re- 
counted being “ indoctrinated” by Brisbane “ in the high 
mysteries of Attractive Industry.” According to this American 
disciple of Fourier, Constantinople was the natural capital of 
the world and was the point to which the miscellaneous 
transcendentalists would gravitate. Emerson’s comment was 
that he found nothing in New York thus far to make his trip 
there either desirable or necessary! * In the following Febru- 
ary he wrote to Thoreau, again from New York, and alluded 
to Brisbane with gentle irony. 


7 James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1892) , 133. . 

8 The Dial m (July, 1842) , 86-87. 

® Quoted in Cabot, Memoir of . . . Emerson, 1, 491-492. 
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Mr. Brisbane has just given me a faithful hour and a half of what 
he calls his principles, and he shames truer men by his fidelity 
and zeal; and already begins to hear the reverberations of his 
single voice from most of the States of the Union. . . . I laugh 
incredulous whilst he recites descriptions of the self-augmenting 
potency of the solar system, which is destined to contain one hun- 
dred and thirty-two bodies, I believe, . . . and his urgent incul- 
cation of our stellar duties. But it has its kernel of sound truth, 
and its insanity is so wide of the New York insanities that it is 
virtue and honor.*® 


Emerson’s fullest exposition of Fourierism and its prob- 
able results occurs in his lecture “ Historic Notes of Life and 
Letters in New England.” Here he not only reiterated his 
earlier views but made use of that argumentative method 
dear to philosophers, the reductio ad absurdum. 


It takes sixteen hundred and eighty men to make one Man, com- 
plete in all the faculties; that is, to be sure that you have got a 
good joiner, a good cook, a barber, a poet, a judge, an umbrella- 
maker, a mayor and alderman, and so on. Your community 
should consist of two thousand persons, to prevent accidents of 
omission; and each community should take up six thousand acres 
of land. Now fancy the earth planted with fifties and hundreds 
of these phalanxes side by side, — what tillage, what architecture, 
what refectories, what dormitories, what reading-rooms, what 
concerts, what lectures, what gardens, what baths! What is not in 
one will be in another, and many will be within easy distance." 


In such an ideal community manners and morals, too, will 
be ideal. “ Poverty shall be abolished; deformity, stupidity 
and crime shall be no more. Genius, grace, art, shall abound, 
and it is not to be doubted but that in the reign of ‘ Attrac- 
tive Industry’ all men will speak in blank verse.” ** Obvi- 


1@ Quoted in F. B. Sanborn, Henry D. Thoreau (Boston and New York, 
1882) , 134-135- 

11 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lectures and Biographical Sketches: “ Historic 
Notes of Life and Letters in New England,” 350-351. All references will be to 
the Centenary Edition of Emerson’s works (Boston and New York, 1903-1904) . 
With the above quotation compare the Dial m (July, 1842) , 87-88. 

12 Lectures and Biographical Sketches, 351. 
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ously, Emerson had little sympathy for such utopian dreams. 
Telescoping individualism and consequently minimizing the 
importance of the single man, they clashed fundamentally 
with Emerson’s noble view of human destiny. Fourierism 
might be good for some men; its discipline might be good for 
every one; but it could certainly not be applied to all hu- 
manity in blanket fashion. Theoretically, it sounded the death 
knell of the individual. 

For both Owen and Fourier, Emerson had admiration in 
spite of his remark of 1846 about crazy men who pounded 
forever on one string.** He saw certain excellent qualities in 
these advocates of the community life. Owen he praised for 
benevolence and philanthropy, Fourier for his splendid 
mathematical mind.** Of the last he also spoke eulogistically 
in his journals. “ Fourier is a virile mind. His system is a 
military one.” ** The Frenchman, Emerson thought, was one 
worthy to be put at the head of modern thinkers because of 
his serious study of the practical evils of society. He labored 

‘earnestly to unify capital and labor in the same individuals 
by a system of organized industry. 


The value of Fourier’s system is that it is a statement of such an 
order externized, or carried outward into its correspondence in 
facts. The mistake is that this particular order and series is to 
be imposed, by force or preaching and votes, on all men, and car- 
ried into rigid execution."* 


But Fourier had overlooked one essential thing, life. Man 
was not a plastic element, to be molded at will in the hands 
of the philosopher.** Man was an individual, a unit, and he 


18 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1909-1914) , 
vu, 186. Henceforth, these will be cited simply as Journals. 

14 Lectures and Biographical Sketches: “ Historic Notes of Life and Letters 
in New England,” 347. 

15 Journals, vu, 19. 

16 Lectures and Biographical Sketches: “ Historic Notes of Life and Letters 
in New England,” 352-353. Similar praise is to be found in the Dial 1 (October, 
1840) , 265-266. 

17 The Dial (October, 1840) , 352. 
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could not be calmly assimilated by the mass. Furthermore, 
Emerson pointed out that many of the secondary points of 
the whole theory were elaborated with the French character 
in mind; they would not fit other nations. Emerson did not 
know, of course, that only two phalansteries ever flourished 
in France, but that fact does not vitiate his contention.”* 
Finally, he was suspicious by nature of any hypothesis which 
placed so little stress as Fourier’s did on the individual. Com- 
munistic leaders invariably tended, he thought, to become 
charlatans.” 

In 1841 Emerson read his famous lecture on “ New Eng- 
land Reformers.” Beginning with a tolerant résumé of all 
the crack-brained schemes then current, he passed on to 
analyze briefly the communistic experiments. The societies 
then in existence, he acknowledged, were composed of “ men 
and women of superior talents and sentiments.” But he 
doubted whether such superior persons would continue to 
gravitate towards the phalansteries, 
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. . whether such a retreat does not promise to become an asylum 
to those who have tried and failed, rather than a field to the 
strong; and whether the members will not necessarily be factions 
of men, because each finds that he cannot enter it without some 
compromise. Friendship and association are very fine things . . . 
yes, excellent, but remember that no society can ever be so large 
as one man.”° 


The idea of union which underlay these enterprises he ap- 
proved; the world was approaching a state of union. But that 
idealistic goal would have to spring from within, from in- 
ternal conviction, not from compulsion. Once again the com- 
munistic vessel foundered upon the rock of individualism. 
In an earlier lecture delivered in Boston during the winter of 
1838-1839 he had expressed the same view. 


18 Hillquit, History of Socialism, 108. 
19 Lectures and Biographical Sketches: “ Historical Notes of Life and Let- 
ters in New England,” 354. 
20 Essays, u: “ New England Reformers,” 264-265. 
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I am afraid that in the formal arrangements of the socialists the 
spontaneous sentiment of any thoughtful man will find that 
poetry and sublimity still cleave to the solitary house. The mem- 
bers will be the same men we know. To put them in a phalanx 
will not much mend matters, for as long as all people want the 
things we now have, and not better things, it is very certain that 
they will, under whatever change of forms, keep the old system.** 


Most emphatic of all was his comment of 1847. Here he as- 
serted forcefully the izrevocable antagonism between indi- 
vidualism and communism. 


But all that is valuable in the phalanstery comes of individualism. 
You may settle it in your hearts that when you get a great man, 
he will be hard to keep step with. Spoons and skimmers may well 
enough lie together; but vases and statues must have each its own 


pedestal.*? 


With such an attitude toward community life in general it 
is obvious that Emerson could never have joined any of the 
. groups. Various circumstances, for example, led him to re- 
gard Brook Farm sympathetically. His friend Ripley was one 
of the proponents of the community; Hawthorne resided 
there for a time; Margaret Fuller was enthusiastic over the 
plan; the situation was convenient to Concord. Yet Emerson 
was never affiliated in any way with these ideal farmers, male 
and female. There is ample evidence to explain his failure 
to participate. 

Writing to Margaret Fuller in 1840, he expressed his early 

uncertainty regarding Ripley’s scheme: 
What a brave thing Mr. Ripley has done! he stands now at the 
head of the Church Militant, and his step cannot be without an 
important sequel. For the “ community,” I have given it some 
earnest attention and much talk, and have not quite decided not 
to go. . . . At the name of a society all my repulsions play, all 
my quills rise and sharpen.** 

21 Quoted in Cabot, Memoir of . . . Emerson, u, 386-387. 


22 Journals, vil, 323. . 
28 Quoted in Cabot, Memoir of . . . Emerson, tl, 434. 
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By October of the same year he had determined to remain 
without the fold, and he explained his decision in an oft- 
quoted passage. Not all the persuasion of Ripley and Alcott 
could make him view the scheme in a favorable light; in spite 
of their logic he remained cold and aloof. For the project 
was not a “ cave of persecution ” which could rightly be the 
source of spiritual power but “only a room in the Astor 
House hired for the Transcendentalists.” He became even 
more frank in his objections: “ I do not wish to remove from 
my present prison to a prison a little larger. I wish to break 
all prisons.” ** 

Three years later he discussed more specifically his ob- 
jections to Brook Farm. Calling it an expression of impulse, 
he declared that it contained 


. several bold and consistent philosophers, both men and 
women, who carry out the theory, odiously enough, inasmuch as 
this centripetence of theirs is balanced by no centrifugence; this 
wish to obey impulse is guarded by no old, old Intellect — or that 
which knows metes and bounds. . . . It is an intellectual Sans- 
culottism.** 


He pointed out very shrewdly that Brook Farm lacked a head. 
Even a family had a paterfamilias, but at this community 
every one followed his own predilections to the demoraliza- 
tion of the whole.** He saw that many of the participants were 
there because of curiosity or a spirit of adventure, not because 
they had any sincere conviction of the truth of the enterprise. 
“ Brook Farm will show a few noble victims, who act and suffer 
with temper and proportion, but the larger part will be slight 
adventurers and will shirk work.” ** Nevertheless, he thought 
that the proponents of the community were entitled to a cer- 
tain praise: they strove to make an agreeable place to live in 
and toa very large extent succeeded.** In “ The Young Ameri- 
can,” delivered in Boston in 1844, Emerson lauded the prin- 
24 Journals, V, 473-474- 27 Journals, vi, 396. 


25 Journals, vi, 373-374- 28 Journals, vi, 443. 
26 Journals, vi, 392. 
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ciple underlying the community and declared that a settle- 
ment based on agricultural life, founded in love and labor, 
and dedicated to true instruction and guidance ought to 
endure.” There was always a fundamental difficulty, how- 
ever: good speculation and practice were frequently incom- 
patible. As he asserted later, “‘ to hammer out phalanxes must 
be done by smiths; as soon as the scholar attempts it, he is 
half a charlatan.” *° 

If such reasons forbade his joining Brook Farm in 1840, 
they were equally convincing in 1843, when Bronson Alcott 
and Charles Lane inaugurated Fruitlands. Again Emerson 
was sympathetic, again he had strong personal connections 
with the project, and again he was adamant in his refusal. 
Alcott had apparently conceived the plan during his sojourn 
in England in 1842." In November of that year Emerson in- 
vited him to explain exactly what he had in mind, and Alcott 
“ proceeded to say that there should be found a farm of a 
hundred acres in excellent condition, with good buildings, a 
good orchard, and grounds which admitted of being laid out 
with great beauty; and this should be purchased and given 
to them.” ** With this conception Emerson disagreed, finding 
far too much insistence on the purely material. Hundreds 
of young persons, he thought, thus established, endowed, and 
protected, would find it no hard matter to keep their inno- 
cence. Such a spectacle would hardly be educative. “ But he 
will instruct and strengthen me, who, there where he is, 
unaided, in the midst of poverty, toil and traffic, extricates 
himself from the corruptions of the same and builds on his 
land a house of peace and benefit, good customs, and free 
thoughts.” ** In other words, Emerson thought that the ideal- 

29 Nature, Addresses and Lectures: “ The Young American,” 380-381. 

80 Natural History of Intellect, 48. 

81 Clara Endicott Sears, Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands (Boston and New 
York, 1915), 4. 

82 Journals, vi, 306-307. The italics are mine. Alcott gave a more detailed 


description of his plan in a letter to Isaac Hecker of February 15, 1843, quoted 
in Sears, Alcott’s Fruitlands, 12-13. 


83 Journals, vi, 306-307. 
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istic nature of such an enterprise was scarcely compatible 
with the Alcott-Lane emphasis on farm and land. “ This fatal 
fault in the logic of our friends still appears: Their whole 
doctrine is spiritual, but they always end by saying, Give us 
much land and money.” * 

Late in the spring of 1843, too late to do the proper plow- 
ing and seeding for the summer’s crop, the enthusiasts de- 
parted for their new habitation, a farm of ninety acres near 
the small town of Harvard. A letter from Charles Lane to 
an English friend depicts Emerson's attitude at this time. “ I 
think Mr. Emerson is not so well pleased with our departure 
as he would be with our company, but as he did nothing to 
keep us we must go.” ** Emerson himself, writing to Thoreau 
on June 10, 1843, described a parting visit which Lane paid 
him and praised the English “ projector” for his gentleness 
and candor; “ it was impossible not to sympathize with and 
honor projects that so often seem without feet or hands.” ** 
About a month later Emerson had an opportunity to observe 
the Fruitlands settlement, and he recorded his verdict in 
his journals. 


The sun and the evening sky do not look calmer than Alcott and 
his family at Fruitlands. They seemed to have arrived at the fact, 
to have got rid of the show, and so to be serene. Their manners 
and behavior in the house and the field were those of superior 
men, of men at rest. What had they to conceal? What had they 
to exhibit? 


Indeed the spot pleased him so much that he suggested the 
nation should endow such a cultural medium. Yet he was 
cautious. “I will not prejudge them successful. They look 
well in July. We will see them in December. I know they are 
better for themselves than as partners.” *” 

Late in September, Charles Lane again visited Concord, 
and Emerson recorded a picture of his guest. Clad entirely 

34 Journals, v1, 309. 87 Journals, vi, 420-421. 


35 Quoted in Sears, Alcott’s Fruitlands, 15. 
36 Sears, Alcott’s Fruitlands, 20. 
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in linen save for his shoes, and stockingless, Lane spoke en- 
thusiastically about Fruitlands. Emerson sketched his por- 
trait without comment.** Indeed the only echo of the visit 
occurs in a letter written by Lane several days later, in which 
he accused his host of being “ off the Railroad of Prog- 
ress.” ** Curiously enough, however, when Lane supplied the 
money necessary for the purchase of the farm, he made Emer- 
son trustee of the deed for Fruitlands.** Emerson’s judgment 
was soon vindicated. He not only gauged with exactness the 
duration of the community; he even predicted the causes of 
the eventual dissolution. For by January, 1844, because of 
the rigorous climate, lack of systematic farming, and irre- 
sponsible leadership, Fruitlands was no more. In more ways 
than one it had died of inanition. 

There can be no doubt that Emerson’s common sense re- 
volted against the plan of existence at Fruitlands. As much as 
he approved of the theory beneath this experiment, he found 
the means preposterous. “ Alcott and Lane are always feeling 
their shoulders, to find if their wings are sprouting; but next 
best to wings are cowhide boots, which society is always ad- 
vising them to put on.” ** With his insistence on individual- 
ism he felt that the spirit of the emancipated man and the 
spirit of the community were irreconcilable. “ The fault of 
Alcott’s community is that it has only room for one,” he wrote 
in 1846.* Yet he could not help lauding Alcott’s attempt even 
though it was preordained to fail. For the experimenter him- 
self Emerson had mixed feelings. Alcott’s spirituality, his 
self-abnegation for idealistic ends, his enthusiastic devotion 
to reform were noble virtues; but they were practically neu- 


88 Journals, V1, 451-452. 

39 Lane wrote: “ Mr. Emerson is, I think, quite stationary: he is off the 
Railroad of Progress, and merely an elegant, kindly observer of all who pass 
onwards, and notes down their aspect while they remain in sight; of course, 
when they arrive at a new station they are gone from and for him.” Sears, 
Alcott’s Fruitlands, 117. 

40 Sears, Alcott’s Fruitlands, 60. 

#1 F. B. Sanborn and William T. Harris, A. Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1893) , 
ll, 377- 42 Journals, vu, 148. 
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tralized in their effect by his failure to perceive things as 
they were. Alcott dwelt in a world of clouds and even through 
the rifts was unable to see the firm land below. With his 
“more than a prophet’s egotism” and his lack of “ all use- 
ful reconciling talents” “ he was little more than a voice in 
the wilderness. Alcott is unquestionably referred to in the 
last paragraph of Emerson’s essay on “ Politics”; he was the 
“one man” with whom Emerson had been conversing, and 
“to whom no weight of adverse experience will make it for 
a moment appear impossible that thousands of human beings 
might exercise towards each other the grandest and simplest 
sentiments, as well as a knot of friends, or a pair of lovers.” “ 
Although he shared Alcott’s idealistic hope for the improve- 
ment of humanity, there is no evidence that Emerson ever 
countenanced the path which the “ Sage of Apple Slump” 
chose to walk. Emerson, as Henry James asserted, made the 
best defense he could of his communistic friends when he 
called them fastidious and critical; he was almost immedi- 
ately conscious that what was to be criticized about them 
was mainly negative. Their much lauded enterprise of Fruit- 
lands failed to produce even fruit; “ it was little else than a 
very decent and innocent recreation—a kind of Puritan 
carnival.” * 

Yet Emerson evinced his sympathy for communistic ex- 
periments in certain practical ways, which were no more 
successful than the communities themselves. Thus he en- 
deavored to share his home and board with the Alcotts; and 
only the refusal of Mrs. Alcott — prompted, no doubt, by 
that sane kindliness which was ever characteristic of her — 
prevented the domestic upheaval which would surely have 
followed." Furthermore, he attempted to introduce com- 
munistic principles in his own house by having a common 
table for the family and the help. Unfortunately for the 


43 Carlyle Correspondence, ti, 14. 
44 Essays: “ Politics,” u, 221. 


45 Henry James, Partial Portraits (London, 1919) , 26-27. 
46 Cabot, Memoir of . . . Emerson, tt, 445. 
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success of his plan, the cook rebelled." A similar failure re- 
sulted from Emerson’s attempt to apply other cherished doc- 
trines of the idealist groups — to introduce into his own life, 
for instance, manual labor and vegetarianism. He was simply 
not constituted to toil in the garden or to adopt severe dietary 
restrictions when neither scheme seemed to promise any salu- 
tary results. He declared that gardening was about the only 
fine art left and encouraged Americans not to neglect this 
rustic pleasure; “* yet his own gardening wearied him so 
much that his real labor could not be accomplished. Nor was 
he ever adept with garden tools. Did not little Waldo, find- 
ing his philosopher-father busy one morning hoeing corn and 
tomatoes, beg him to be careful not to hoe his leg? Like Haw- 
thorne milking cows at Brook Farm, Emerson soon discovered 
that manual toil and mental toil were not always compatible. 
Only Thoreau succeeded in the combination, and Thoreau 
was free from domestic entanglements. In a similar manner 
Emerson’s vegetarianism collapsed when he perceived that 
his avoidance of meat ipso facto led him to attach an extraor- 
dinary and unwholesome value to the thing he rigidly ta- 
booed. Régis Michaud did not overstate the matter greatly 
when he observed that Emerson the individualist “ loved new 
and generous ideas and utopias held no terror for him pro- 
vided that they destroyed nothing about himself.” “ 

In his essay on “ Power,” published in 1860, Emerson 
showed that the perspective of years had not clouded his 
vision, that he was still definitely antipathetic towards com- 
munism and skeptical of the integrity of its adherents. Cele- 
brating the quality of power, he acknowledged that it was not 
always an unmixed good. 


Philanthropic and religious bodies do not commonly make their 
executive officers out of saints. The communities hitherto founded 
by socialists, — the Jesuits, the Port-royalists, the American com- 


47 Cabot, Memoir of . . . Emerson, u, 446. 
48 Nature, Addresses and Lectures: “ The Young American,” 367. 
49 Régis Michaud, Emerson the Enraptured Yankee (New York, 1930) , 174. 
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munities at New Harmony, at Brook Farm, at Zoar, are only pos- 
sible by installing Judas as steward. The rest of the offices may be 
filled by good burgesses." 


Very clearly now he saw that the functioning of such an en- 
terprise as originally outlined was impossible. Dissension, the 
clash of individual wills, the lack of any systematic organiza- 
tion based on knowledge of men and land would make disso- 
lution inevitable. Did not the Fruitlands group waste all their 
resources because of an idealistic ignorance, and, as a conse- 
quence, almost starve to death? On the other hand, an ex- 
ecutive with sound sense and an iron hand, a Judas with not 
too much faith in the principles underlying the community 
—in other words, a Brigham Young — this type of man 
could make the experiment a success.** And then where 
would the enlightened communism be? 

The most curious aspect of Emerson’s observations on the 
whole matter of communistic life, however, is his reticence 
concerning the Walden experiment — in many ways the 
most significant “ community of one ” ever attempted on the 
American continent. The general facts about Thoreau’s so- 
journ in seclusion are, of course, familiar. He went to Walden 
Pond in March, 1845, for the purpose of transacting, as he 
himself put it, “some private business with the fewest ob- 
stacles ; some two years later he returned to his ordinary 
existence, having convinced himself and society that a man 
could live more simply than civilization generally conceived 
possible, and that if the body were relieved of the toil usu- 
ally deemed essential for subsistence, the mind could be de- 
voted to more worthy tasks. 

Emerson first met Thoreau some eight years before the 
Walden experiment, but there is no evidence that the two 
friends discussed the project in the intervening time. In 1838 


50 The Conduct of Life: “ Power,” 65-66. 

51 See his celebration of Brigham Young's plainness, strength, and self- 
sufficiency in a letter to Carlyle of June go, 1841: Carlyle Correspondence, u, 
344-345- 
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Emerson recorded a walk with Thoreau to Walden in the 
course of which Thoreau complained of the manner in which 
certain favored proprietors had parcelled out the whole world 
and had erected countless fences and barriers. He objected 
that he was no party to the making of such limitations; yet he 
was bound by them. Emerson endeavored to pacify Thoreau, 
urging him who had “ this maggot of Freedom and Humanity 
in his brain, to write it out into good poetry and so clear him- 
self of it.” ** But Emerson was obviously not content with his 
own advice, utilitarian as it was, for his journal intimates 
that Thoreau’s complaint struck a kindred chord. “ And truly 
Bolts and Bars do not seem to me the most exalted or exalting 
of our institutions.” * Emerson’s common sense acceded to 
conditions as they were and even led him to defend them; it 
was his idealism that revolted. 

Three years later Emerson observed that Thoreau showed 
freedom in form but not in matter. “ I am familiar with all 
his thoughts, — they are my own quite originally drest. But 
' if the question be, what new ideas has he thrown into circula- 
tion, he has not yet told what that is which he was created to 
say.” * He came back to the same idea in 1852: Thoreau was 
the man of action more than the man of thought, but he had 
the courage to exemplify many of the notions of the thinker. 
“Thoreau gives me, in flesh and blood and pertinacious 
Saxon belief, my own ethics. He is far more real, and daily 
practically obeying them, than I; and fortifies my memory at 
all times with an affirmative experience which refuses to be 
set aside.” ** In spite of the fact that Thoreau seemed Emer- 
son’s practical counterpart, he also lacked that certain spark 
of ambition, of consistent effort, which must flame strong and 
true in all great leaders. Wanting such a stimulus, Thoreau, 
in Emerson’s famous phrase, was not the head of American 
engineers but captain of a huckleberry party! ** 


52 Journals, v, 128-129. 55 Journals, vill, 303. 
58 Journals, v, 129. : 5¢ Journals, vii, 228. 
84 Journals, vi, 74. 
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Such comments as these would lead one to assume Emer- 
son’s hearty support of the Walden project. Here was an ex- 
periment which would be sustained entirely by individual- 
ism, which would carry into practice the famed New England 
dictum of “ plain living and high thinking,” which would 
allow ample time for the mind and still would not cramp the 
body’s natural activities. A community of one — this, to an 
extreme individualist, should have been the ideal commu- 
nity. Emerson himself had bought land on the shore of 
Walden Pond with the intention of constructing a summer 
house, presumably to guarantee himself greater peace and 
solitude. And when Thoreau cast about for a location for his 
hut near the water, he chose Emerson’s wood lot as the ideal 
spot.** Yet Emerson has left no public record of his attitude 
toward the Walden experiment. The many allusions to the 
pond in the published journals carefully avoid comment on 
Thoreau’s residence there, and the equally plentiful obser- 
vations on walks in that vicinity give no hint. Even in Emer- 
son’s funeral oration on Thoreau the solitary reference to the 
Walden period is perfunctory and terse.** Yet this address 
contains a passage which suggests Emerson’s point of view. 
Having spoken of Thoreau’s sincerity, he commented on the 
tendency which the poet-naturalist’s life illustrated. The per- 
fect probity which Thoreau himself evinced he demanded of 
others. Consequently, Emerson affirmed, “ I think the sever- 
ity of his ideal interfered to deprive him of a healthy suffi- 
ciency of human society.” * From such evidence it seems that 
only one conclusion can be drawn: Emerson probably dis- 
approved of the Walden experiment as he disapproved of 
other communistic ventures which attempted to balance phys- 

57 H. S. Salt, The Life of Henry David Thoreau (London, 1890) , 85. 

58 “In 1845 he built himself a small framed house on the shores of Walden 
Pond, and lived there two years alone, a life of labor and study. This action 
was quite native and fit for him. No one who knew him would tax him with 
affectation. He was more unlike his neighbors in his thought than in his 
action. As soon as he had exhausted the advantages of that solitude, he aban- 
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ical and mental life. In this case, however, it may be assumed 
that his reason was slightly different.” 

Like the Brook Farm enthusiasts, Thoreau attempted to 
reconstitute life on a new foundation; like them he strove to 
glorify the simple and to spiritualize existence; like them, 
also, he preconceived much of the civilization which he re- 
jected. Thus the only tool he used, the ax, he took already 
made; neither his diet nor his clothing was completely self- 
supplied; he occasionally did odd jobs for Concord citizens, 
and he was not averse to sharing an occasional dinner or eve- 
ning conversation with his village friends. Emerson did not 
condemn Thoreau because he failed to be thorough-going in 
his reform. He objected to the whole spirit of the experiment, 
which, if carried out to its logical end, would result in a na- 
tion of hermits. A community which theoretically eschewed 
intercourse with man ceased to have any practical benefit. 
The individual, in other words, can exist only in the group, 
for man is a social being, and his full personality can be re- 
leased only through group life. To Emerson a reform, to be 
of any value, would have to include more than the individual. 
Thoreau’s elected community was, in its way, as unsatisfac- 
tory to the Concord sage as that of the Brook Farmers. 

Yet it is obvious that Thoreau’s ideal life would have been 
far more agreeable to Emerson than any of the other types de- 
vised by wrong-headed reformers. With his insistence on in- 
dividualism and his self-sufficiency, Thoreau was, according 
to his friend, “ in his own person a practical answer, almost 
a refutation, to the theories of the socialists. He required no 
Phalanx, no Government, no society, almost no memory.” ® 
Stripping himself of all but the bare necessities and then be- 
ing content with the labor of his own hands, he lived almost 
extemporaneously. As an individual exemplar of the com- 
munistic ideal, Thoreau was well-nigh perfect. 

69 It is possible, of course, that there are significant references to Thoreau’s 
Walden venture in the unpublished sections of Emerson’s journals. 
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In general, the basis of all Emerson's objections to the com- 
munity life was his doctrine of individualism. “ Each man, if 
he attempts to join himself to others, is on all sides cramped 
and diminished of his proportion; and the stricter the union 
the smaller and the more pitiful he is.” But as an individual 

he will be Man Active. Emerson’s whole mind, as Wood- 
' berry asserted, was contrary to the idea of group life.* “ It is 
only as a man puts off all foreign support and stands alone,” 
reads a famous passage in “ Self-Reliance,” “ that I see him to 
be strong and to prevail.” “ Strength is solitary, Emerson be- 
lieved, and does not increase with the accumulation of in- 
tegers. Furthermore, he wondered whether group life did not 
defeat the very aim of the idealists: social betterment. “ Per- 
haps it is folly, this scheming to bring the good and like- 
minded together into families, into a colony. Better that they 
should disperse and so leaven the whole lump of society.” * 
Again, he asserted that “ concert is neither better nor worse, 
neither more nor less potent than individual force. All the men 
in the world cannot make a statue walk and speak, cannot make 
a drop of blood, or a blade of grass, any more than one man 
can.” * Emerson’s world centred on his conception of the 
single man; the divinely endowed and divinely inspired re- 
cipient of God’s grace could hardly become greater through 
bald repetition. It is impossible to avoid the feeling that 
Henrik Ibsen, another great individualist of the nineteenth 
century, expressed Emerson’s conviction perfectly in the 
character of Dr. Stockmann, that great “ enemy of the peo- 
ple” who could not be moved by heaven and earth from his 
reliance on the belief that the strongest man is he who stands 
most alone! 

Emerson’s second objection to communism lay in his con- 
cept of reform. It was futile, he thought, to alter things super- 


62 Essays, u: “ New England Reformers,” 267. 

68 George E. Woodberry, Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1907) , 69. 
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ficially unless the inner self subscribed. “ The criticism and 
attack on institutions which we have witnessed has made one 
thing plain, that society gains nothing while a man, not him- 
self renovated, attempts to renovate things around him.” * 
The proper place to start a reform is within oneself. Let no 
man sally forth against some specific evil before he has under- 
gone a total regeneration himself. To Emerson, as one critic 
has said, it was futile, even nauseous, for one not himself 
cleansed to strive to cleanse the entire world. Self-reformation 
should invariably precede the attempt to convert the be- 
nighted. Certainly Emerson’s whole hope in reform stemmed 
from his profound attachment to the principles of ethics. 

Finally, Emerson was always unwilling to disturb the status 
quo. This hesitancy was unquestionably linked with his in- 
sistence on the priority of self-reformation. Outward things 
made little difference to the soul which itself was blemished. 
Nor did he feel that social upheaval was essential to the ac- 
complishment of good. Possibly the old Federalist satisfaction 
with “ the best of all possible worlds ” found an echo in this 
singular descendant of the Yankee theocrats. However that 
may be, he was constitutionally averse to interference with 
the existing economic order, much as he tampered with super- 
annuated creeds and traditions. Let things come naturally 
and slowly; let men work from within, erecting a firm founda- 
tion before tackling the superstructure. There was no need 
suddenly to carve out a new social scheme when the possibili- 
ties of the old one remained unexhausted. So it was that Emer- 
son limited his share in Brook Farm and Fruitlands to the 
expression of warm sympathy. In conflict with the ideal of the 
phalanx stood his own doctrines of individualism, self-refor- 
mation, and reform from within. And greatest of these was 
individualism. 

67 Essays, u: “ New England Reformers,” 261. 


68 International Journal of Ethics (July, 1903): William M. Salter, “ Em- 
erson’s Views of Society and Reform,” 419. 











ROBERT FROST AND THE DRAMATIC 


ROBERT S. NEWDICK 


OBERT FROST has consistently regarded the dramatic 

as the most essential quality in artistic literary produc- 
tion. “ The height of poetry,” he has said, “ is in dramatic 
give and take. Drama is the capstone of poetry.” Again: 
“ Everything written is as good as it is dramatic. It need not 
declare itself in form, but it is dramatic or nothing.” Other 
literary forms, he holds, are cousins-german to the drama. 
Take, for example, the lyric: “ A least lyric alone may have 
a hard time, but it can make a beginning, and lyric will be 
piled on lyric till all are easily heard as sung or spoken by a 
person in a scene — in character, in a setting. By whom, where 
and when is the question.” Earlier he had said, and the two 
statements of the point are in harmony: “ In the lyric the 
dramatic give and take is within oneself and not between two 
people.” 

Even sentences, he believes, must be dramatic to be effec- 
tive: “ A dramatic necessity goes deep into the nature of the 
sentence. Sentences are not different enough to hold the at- 
tention unless they are dramatic. No ingenuity of varying 
structure will do. All that can save them is the speaking tone 
of voice somehow entangled in the words and fastened to the 
page for the ear of the imagination.” On occasion, as in his 
annual talks to the students at the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish, Frost has amplified this thesis by illustrations. One of 
these may be called “ The Persistent Cat.” Too often, Frost 
thinks, it is written thus: 


The cat comes into the room. 
I put the cat out. 
The cat comes in again. 


Behold the transformation wrought by shifting the identical 
material into a dramatic vein: 
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“ There's that cat agin. 
Get out, you cat! ” — 
“ What's the use? ” 


The primacy of the dramatic is, then, a point that Frost has 
iterated and reiterated. But how, it may be asked, does his 
practice square with his theory? And that question is to be an- 
swered satisfactorily only after breaking it up into three lesser 
questions: Has the drama and the dramatic figured promi- 
nently in his school and college teaching? Has it led him to 
formally dramatic composition? And has it manifested itself 
in his poetry? 

After several years of teaching English in Pinkerton Acad- 
emy in Derry, New Hampshire, Frost was called upon in the 
spring of 1910 to supervise student dramatics. So far as Pinker- 
ton was concerned, the English drama had theretofore seemed 
to end with Shakespeare, for only his plays — one of them a 
year — had been acted there since the turn of the century. 
Frost not only enlarged the academy’s view of the drama, but 
‘at the same time stepped up the tempo of productions almost 
unbelievably. He scorned the notion that dramatically good 
things are generally beyond the appreciation and capacities 
of boys and girls of high-school age, and he likewise scorned 
the fuss which secondary school teachers regularly make about 
producing a play. So, with the eager codperation of the staff 
of the Critic — the school literary periodical, which also was 
under his direction — Frost produced five plays within the 
course of a few weeks: Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Milton’s Comus, 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, and Yeats’s The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire and Gathleen ni Hoolihan. This ambitious program was 
successful, too: after the production of the first play Frost was 
stopped on the street by George W. Bingham, pious principal 
of the school, who, for the scenes in Circe’s palace, offered the 
use of the communion service of the church. 

His production of Yeats’s plays indicates Frost's interest in 
the new drama. During his year as professor of psychology in 
the New Hampshire State Normal School at Plymouth, 1911- 
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1912, he spent many of his evenings reading, not Plato, Rous- 
seau, and others whose works he was teaching, but, for his own 
satisfaction, and sometimes aloud to his family and friends, 
strictly modern plays. “ I suppose,” writes Sidney Cox, then 
a teacher in the Plymouth high school, now a distinguished 
member of the faculty of Dartmouth, “ I suppose two of my 
favorite plays will always be Arms and the Man by Shaw and 
Playboy of the Western World by Synge because of hearing 
Mr. Frost read them. I don’t know anyone who can do the 
Irish so well.” 

In the spring of 1917, his fame by that time securely estab- 
lished on both sides of the Atlantic, Frost went to Amherst 
as professor of English. Among the courses which he took over 
for a while was one in Shakespeare. Doubtless his was unlike 
any other college course in Shakespeare ever offered, for the 
emphasis was almost exclusively on the dramatic aspects of 
the plays: the students spent the class periods extemporane- 
ously acting one-hour versions of the plays which they them- 
selves had arranged. 

What, now, of his own work in the drama? At the dinner 
arranged for him by his friends in New York on his fiftieth 
birthday, March 26, 1925, high spirits and gay banter ruled 
the evening. Carl van Doren presided, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher told of catching the poet playing tennis in his stocking 
feet, Wilbur L. Cross and Walter Pritchard Eaton debated 
whether a true Yankee would put green wood in the wood- 
box, and Louis Untermeyer painted a terrifying picture of a 
squash court Frost had built in his cellar. 

Frost replied in kind, reading a “ new play ” of his, a one- 
page drama in “ New England dialect,” which turned out to 
be the dialect of Mr. Dooley. This jeu d’esprit, depicting the 
inertia of an Irishman, is the rhymed The Cow’s in the Corn. 
In 1929, tricking it out to a booklet of thirty pages, James and 
Hilda Wells, to whom it is dedicated, printed it in a limited 
edition of ninety-one copies, and to friendly audiences Frost 
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still recites it occasionally. Frost’s introduction to the printed 
piece is a gem of appropriate brevity and humor: “ This, my 
sole contribution to the Celtic Drama (no one so unromantic 
as not to have made at least one) , illustrates the latter day 
tendency of all drama to become smaller and smaller and to 
be acted in smaller and smaller theatres to smaller and smaller 
audiences.” There is a story that AE couldn’t see why any 
American should contribute to the Celtic drama. _ 

The one serious exercise in strictly dramatic composition 
that Frost has published is A Way Out. This appeared origi- 
nally in the Seven Arts in February, 1917, when he was a 
member of the advisory board; was first collected in 1927 by 
Helen L. Cohen in More One-Act Plays by Modern Authors; 
and in 1929 was printed by itself in a limited edition of 485 
copies, for which Frost wrote a noteworthy introduction. 
Composed in a dialect of some neck-of-the-woods north of 
Boston, it sets forth how Asa Gorrill, a miserly old hermit, is 
victimized by a clever criminal who pumps him, confounds 
him and drives him forth bewildered, and so successfully 
steps into his character that he passes for him when he is 
questioned by pursuing officers of the law. First produced at 
the Academy of Music in Northampton, Massachusetts, by 
“ The Maskers ” of Amherst College, under the direction of 
the author and Mrs. R. G. Getchell, on November 24, 1919, 
the play was very cordially received. Creator of the part of 
Asa was Roland A. Wood, ’20, who designed and printed the 
separate edition and to whom the piece is dedicated. 

Established critics reacted variously to the printed play. 
W. S. Braithwaite deemed most effective the dialogue “ with 
its rich, idiomatic country speech, its undercurrent of ironic 
humor.” Percy Hutchinson decided that the play lacked the 
clarity necessary for success on the boards, but Walter Pritch- 
ard Eaton thought it “ well adapted to practical and effective 
production.” Most penetrating was G. F. Whicher, who noted 
that one carries away from the piece not only “a first im- 
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pression of a whimsical mind at play” but also “a deeper 
memory of a searching mind in meditation,” one of whose 
conclusions is that “ something may yet be gouged out of a 
man of no property, and even shrinking from the world can- 
not save him.” 

Has the dramatic manifested itself in Frost’s poetry? Un- 
questionably Frost believes that it has, and he has put that 
conviction in so many words. “ I have always come as near the 
dramatic as I could,” he wrote in the introduction to A Way 
Out,“ this side of actually writing a play. Here for once I have 
written a play without (as I should like to think) having gone 
very far from where I have spent my life.” 

Further, he has made the point repeatedly, if subtly, in 
what may be called the design of his books. Consider, for ex- 
ample, his first thin sheaf of lyrics, A Boy’s Will (1913) . Each 
poem is, of course, complete individually; yet a running 
gloss in the table of contents organizes the separate lyrics into 
a kind of dramatic lyric, and enables the reader more easily 
to perceive the poet’s “ dramatic give and take” with him- 
self. On the desirability of this gloss, by the way, early critics 
held differing views; but by the time New Hampshire ap- 
peared in 1923, they universally applauded Frost's organizing 
device of “ notes and grace-notes.” 

Finally, the vast majority of the two-hundred-odd poems of 
Frost's maturity make the point clearly and emphatically in 
and by themselves. Take, say, from A Boy’s Will, the lovely 
lyric “ Flower-Gathering,” a favorite with Ridgely Torrence, 
the only fellow-artist to whom Frost has yet dedicated a poem: 


I left you in the morning, 
And in the morning glow, 
You walked a way beside me 
To make me sad to go. 

Do you know me in the gloaming, 

Gaunt and dusty grey with roaming? 

Are you dumb because you know me not, 
Or dumb because you know? 
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All for me? And not a question 

For the faded flowers gay 

That could take me from beside you 
For the ages of a day? 

They are yours, and be the measure 
Of their worth for you to treasure, 
The measure of the little while 
That I've been long away. 


That stands complete and perfect in substance and music as 
a lyric by any definition of the term, and by itself. It yields 
returns, moreover, to the reader in proportion to his insight. 
Comment, in such cases, must always run the risk of seeming 
superfluous because obvious. It reveals the intense interest of 
Frost in his Derry days in tramping the woods on botanizing 
expeditions. It manifests the deep and understanding affec- 
tion between husband and wife. Only one person speaks, the 
poet; yet the poem is twice dramatic, first in the give and take 


‘in the speaker’s own mind, again in the give and take im- 


plied between the speaker and the silent but smiling figure 
standing welcomingly in the doorway — doubtless the same 
figure that called forth the last line of the unforgettably 
lovely “ Moon Compasses” in the poet’s latest volume, A 
Further Range. 

Or take the poem “ Snow ” from Mountain Interval, prob- 
ably the piece Frost had in mind when speaking allusively one 
day to a friendly college professor: “ I have three characters 
speaking in one poem, and I was not satisfied with what they 
said until I got them to speak so true to their characters 
that no mistake could be made as to who was speaking. I 
would never put the names of the speakers in front of what 
they said.” When Frost himself was satisfied, there was no 
need for names, for “ Snow ” (only about twenty-six of whose 
349 metrical lines are not in direct discourse) is completely 
successful as a dramatic trialogue. 

“ Brother ” Meserve, loquacious and idealistic pastor of a 
little Racker Sect, breaks his sleigh journey home from 
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preaching in town by stopping to rest his horses from fight- 
ing through the storm and telephone his wife from the Coles’ 
place, four miles from town. Those four miles have taken him 
three hours to cover, and he has three miles yet to go. It is 
obvious from his side of the conversation that his wife des- 
perately begs him to stay where he is for the night and not 
risk his life again in the steadily mounting drifts. It is equally 
obvious that in this matter, as in others, Meserve rules his 
household not unkindly but dictatorially. Helen Cole detests 
him, or thinks she ought to, “ With his ten children under 
ten years old,” but she is helpless to down her protecting 
maternal instinct and tries repeatedly and variously to argue 
him into staying. So likewise does her husband, though Fred 
Cole is much more objective, less emotional, and sanely, al- 
most sportingly philosophical about the whole business. 

The poem could, indeed, be regarded as a one-act play and 
acted out effectively on a stage, for its suspense and other es- 
sentially dramatic qualities are sustained to the end. Yet 
there would be definite losses in such a production. The set- 
ting and the actors would inevitably distract some attention 
from the richly freighted dialogue — the kind that Frost most 
admires in Shakespeare and in poetic drama generally — and 
the sheer poetry, in what would become only stage directions, 
would go by the board, as in the capital opening lines: 

The three stood listening to a fresh access 

Of wind that caught against the house a moment, 
Gulped snow, and then blew free again — the Coles 
Dressed, but dishevelled from some hours of sleep, 
Meserve belittled in the great skin coat he wore. 


Most, if not all, of the pieces in North of Boston, a whole 
“book of people,” and many poems in the later volumes, 
could be acted out — and have been, effectively. But see what 
purple passages — as purple as Frost ever permits them to 
become — are thus lost from, say, that universal favorite, 
“The Death of the Hired Man.” Take, first, the lovely, quiet 


opening: 
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Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 
She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard. * Silas is back.’ 


Take this, with its beautiful homely images: 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. - 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw it 

And spread her apron to it. She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 

As if she played unheard some tenderness 

That wrought on him beside her in the night. 


And, finally, this: 








“ Go, look, see for yourself. — 
I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon.” 


It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud and she. 


Warren returned — too soon, it seemed to her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited. 


No one formula can be devised that will adequately en- 
compass so many-sided and complex an artist as Robert Frost. 
As teacher, playwright, and poet, however — and from brief 
lyrics through short plays to actable poems, he has spent his 
life working with the drama and the dramatic. 








A YANKEE IN THE SOUTH 


CAROLINE 5S. DAVIES 
Continued from the March Number 


II 


ROCKER found the soil of the country from Milledge- 

ville to Macon much better in quality than anywhere 
else in the southern states. Macon seemed to him a pretty and 
flourishing place of considerable business; at that time it had 
a population of about two thousand. The names of the rivers, 
Oconee and Ocmulque, forming by their confluence “ the 
great river Altamaha,” aroused his interest in particular. 


From Macon to Columbus, ninety miles mostly through a very 
handsome country were covered with the finest growth I ever saw, 
consisting of oak, hickory, pine, and beautiful trees they call pop- 
lars, growing very straight and tall and from four feet in diameter 
down. There are six kinds of oak growing here, viz: the live-oak, 
a beautiful evergreen which grows naturally only near the ocean, 
but can be transplanted; water-oak, also an evergreen, is worth- 
less for timber in comparison. Post-oak is very like white-oak but 
is worthless for purposes requiring durability. The white, red, and 
gray are similar to the same trees found in the North. 


It is evident that Crocker’s business in the South concerned 
timber-lands. Crossing the Fruit River, he came to Columbus, 
a flourishing and busy place with many pretty and even ele- 
gant buildings, and praised a very handsome bridge, which was 
almost completed (built precisely like the one at Bangor), 
spanning the river Chattahoochie, the boundary between 
Georgia and the Creek nation. 


Ten miles down the river from Columbus is Fort Mitchell, 
where troops from Old Point Comfort were stationed. The move- 
ments of these troops have caused much jealousy and unfriendly 
feeling in the minds of at least all the nullifiers in Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. But I am in hopes there will be no need of 
their services, as the general government has advertized all the 
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lands in Alabama for sale at auction on the 13th of January, two 
days before the squatters are to be driven off. We passed Fort 
Mitchell in the evening and of course had no opportunity to see 
its situation only to see the encampment of the soldiers which was 
in tents, each with a bright blazing pine fire before it, which in 
the evening made a very pretty appearance. 


Although Crocker found some of the dwellings in the In- 
dian settlements beyond the fort decent, he thought most of 
them very miserable — describing them as follows: “ two 
crotched sticks stuck in the ground support a pole laid across 
them. Other sticks are laid from the horizontal poles to the 


ground at an angle of forty-five degrees, and are covered with 
bark.” 


About fifteen or twenty miles from the fort we passed the house 
where Owen was shot by the soldiers last summer, while endeavor- 
ing to defend himself from being driven from his land, which he 
had inhumanly driven the Indians from and taken possession of 
but which of right belonged entirely to them. It is said he was a 
desperate man but had made up his mind to quit the place, when 
he found the soldiers were actually come. And he would have done 
it, had it not been for his wife, who told him the same morning 
of his death, that she would rather see him dead than have him 
leave his house (though only a log one) and let the Indians come 
into possession of it. 


For a distance of seventy or eighty miles Crocker traversed 
the Creek country over roads intolerably soft, seamed with 
causeways, and constructed in a “ bungling fashion.” Yet the 
Indians, he noted, demanded toll from travelers, although 
the roads had been built by the state of Alabama. The accom- 
modations were wretched, as very few white men were settled 
in the region. All these had Indian wives, with the result that 
every-day life was not arranged for the comfort of travelers. 


The roads are almost intolerable, the land being very soft and 
of clay, which renders it necessary in many places to causeway it, 
and that is done in the most bungling fashion possible, making it 
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next to drawing teeth for one to ride over it. When we 
through the Indian country, it was the Christmas holidays, of 
which they make great account among all the classes, even sus- 
pending the greater part of their business. Of course in imitation 
of their white neighbors the Indians were idle and many of them 
drunk. 


In rural New England of that time, it will be remembered, 
Christmas was not celebrated. Gifts were exchanged on New 
Year’s Day, never on the conventional anniversary of the birth 
of Jesus. 


We passed through the Indian territory a few days before the 
great land sale, which was to take place at Montgomery on the 
thirteenth. It was amusing to see hundreds and hundreds of men 
on horseback wending their way there, some expecting to make 
their fortunes by buying and speculating and some hoping to 
purchase a plantation at the government price and avoid pur- 
chasing of the speculators who are full worse here than with us. 
But on their arrival at Montgomery there was a report put in 
circulation that it was very doubtful whether the lands would be 
sold, as the President was now about making a treaty with the 
Indians and to purchase on account of the government all their 
reserves, which would compel them all to move immediately 
from their land in Alabama. Then the government could throw 
all their lands in that state into the market without being troubled 
with the Indian reserves.* 

This report caused some considerable excitement with the peo- 
ple but produced very different effects in the minds of different 
persons. The speculators saw in it at once a death blow to all their 
hopes, knowing that they should have no more opportunity of 
purchasing Indian lands, should they sell them to the govern- 
ment. And there was another difficulty which they feared much 

1 To understand how high feeling ran in this crisis, see the petition to the 
Congress of November 18, 1837, from citizens of Alabama, protesting against 
the continued occupation of the land by the Indians. See, also, “ Indian Depre- 
dations in the Court of Claims of United States,” a document of the Twenty- 
Fifth Congress. Jackson had refused, in 1832, to enforce decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which upheld the treaties with the Indians and decided “ to leave 
the question to the people” as he was a candidate for reélection in the ap- 
proaching presidential election. See Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion 
(New York, 1893) , 37. 
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more than that. Many of them had bargained with the Indians 
for their lands and had advanced them money, in several in- 
stances perhaps to the full amount, and were only waiting to have 
the trade certified by the President, as every trade of the kind is 
obliged to be, before a white man can get a title to the land of an 
Indian. 

These advances have been made by many individuals and also 

by land companies, and one company in particular had done it to 
the amount of over one hundred thousand dollars and they were 
fearful that, if the Indians sold their lands to the government, 
they should lose all their advances; consequently it produced in 
their minds a feeling of opposition to the present measures of the 
President. But in the minds of those individuals who wished only 
to purchase for their own use it was rather a matter of present dis- 
appointment, as they had all spent more or less time and money in 
exploring, and many had travelled long distances to attend the 
sale; but still they saw at once that it would eventually result in 
their favor, for it would give them an equal, if not better, chance 
than the speculator. 
_ After spending four days at Mobile we went on board the steam- 
boat, Watchman, for New Orleans, a distance of about two hun- 
dred miles, going down the river to Mobile Bay, which, by the 
way, is most beautiful. The shores on each side are visible and 
composed of sand or shell, I am not certain which, that appeared 
as white as snow. A short distance from the river commenced a 
pretty growth of pine or cypress. The bay was as smooth and 
placid as a beautiful lake on a mild summer's eve and was 
adorned by some forty or fifty ships or brigs of the largest class, 
lying listlessly and idly at anchor upon its smooth waters, except 
that here and there a steamboat lay alongside one from which the 
ship was receiving cotton, which all of them were undoubtedly 
waiting to transport to some distant or foreign port. At the 
mouth of the bay on the point of land to the left is a fort, ap- 
parently of considerable strength and certainly of considerable 
beauty, as it is seen together with a light-house standing directly 
on the point.? 


2 This is Fort Morgan, built in the place of Fort Bowyer, which, after a 
gallant repulse of British in 1814, was in 1815 invested by the whole British 
force and surrendered. 
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Upon the right for a considerable distance are stretched along 
a number of low islands hardly visible above the surface of the 
water, around which we had to double to make an entrance into 
Lake Borgne, of which I saw very little, except its connection with 
Lake Pontchartrain, as it was night when we passed through it.* 

The passage by which the two lakes connect is perhaps from a 
half to a mile wide, flanked on either side by a beautiful fort, 
which commands the entrance from Lake Borgne to Lake Pont- 
chartrain. This last-named lake is a fine sheet of water some fifteen 
or twenty miles long, approaching within four miles of the city of 
New Orleans, at a place called the Port of Pontchartrain. From 
this small village a railroad takes the passengers from the steam- 
boats to the city in from twelve to fifteen minutes after starting 
and lands them on the levee near the lower part of the city, leav- 
ing them to seek lodgings where they can best find them, no easy 
job, when I first made my debut in the motley city of New 
Orleans.* 

The city is handsomely laid out, the principal streets running 
parallel with the river, with others intersecting them at right 
angles; while many of them are wide and spacious, though flat and 
muddy. There are but few public buildings and few handsome 
ones, except the Bank of Orleans, which is rather neat but thought 
by people here too elegant. It is built of coarse brick and covered 
with a coating of rough cast, which appears very well when new. 
The ground around it is neatly laid out and ornamented with 
shrubbery.* 

Other public buildings are the cathedral and calaboose, all of 


® Lake Borgne is an inlet of the Gulf of Mexico extending into the south- 
eastern part of Louisiana. It is sixty miles long by ten miles wide. It is con 
nected by Rigolet’s Pass with Lake Pontchartrain and is used by steamers ply- 
ing between Mobile and New Orleans. 

4 The Pontchartrain Railroad, constructed out through Elysian Fields 
Street from the old part of the city of New Orleans to Milneburg, was the first 
railroad for general transportation completed in the United States. It was 
opened for traffic in 1830. The fare was seventy-five cents for the round trip. 
This road had the first raised freight platform in the world. 

5 The Bank of Orleans, incorporated 1811, was on Canal Street at the 
corner of Exchange Place. In Michael’s New Orleans Annual and Commercial 
Register for 1834, it is evident that French was still in general use, for a vo- 
cabulary is prefixed giving in French and English the terms of trade — des 
divers noms d’états — for example, “ Bank of Orleans equals banque d’Or- 
leans ”; ball-room equals salle de bal.” 
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them covered with a coating of rough cast and, being rather old, 
appear very bad. The custom house is a large but miserable-look- 
ing building, standing on the levee in a very conspicuous and con- 
venient place for a building of that description.* 

The levee is a broad space of land situated on the bank of the 
river running from one end of the city to the other and extending 
from the river back perhaps on an average of twenty rods to the 
first row of stores, fronting the river, answering the purpose here 
that our wharves do with us. The levee immediately on the bank 
of the river, being higher than the land in the city, is conse- 
quently more dry. On this account goods of every description are 
there exposed for sale at all times and by every one, I should 
judge. 

I think there are more vessels in this port now than I ever saw 
in any two ports before in my life and all arranged in regular 
order, the ships and barques, being at the lower end of the city, 
lie with all their bows to the shore and stowed as thick as it is pos- 
sible to put them. Next come the brigs, arranged and stowed with 
the same degree of compactness as the ships. Next in order are the 


. schooners and sloops, which are so numerous that, after the one 


tier [has been] arranged as the larger vessels, they lie in any di- 
rection that will suit themselves and the harbor-master, whose 
duty it is to regulate the shipping in port.’ 

And last, though not least, are steamboats, which occupy a vast 
extent of the river, although obliged to lay all their bows to the 
shore in the same way as the other vessels. Notwithstanding the 
great length of the city and the vast space that can be occupied 
by shipping, still at this time vessels are obliged to lie from one 
week’s end to the other, before they can get a chance to get in 
near enough to the shore to unload their cargo or take in one. 
Many times it is necessary to receive or discharge a cargo over one 
or sometimes two other vessels. Not only is the harbor thronged 


¢ The old calaboose, or city prison, was torn down in 1870. It stood on 
Chartres and St. Peter Streets. 

7 On an old map of the city (1834) hung in one of the rooms of the 
Cabildo, is a sketch of the river front showing exactly this arrangement. Mr. 
Gaspard Cusack, at one time president of the Louisiana Historical Society, who 
owns the map, said that he had always supposed this arrangement of shipping 
was due to the fancy of the map-maker, until he read Crocker’s account of it. 
In 1834 the harbor-master was Edward Lauve, Sr. 
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with vessels, but the city is [thronged] also with inhabitants —so 
much so that it is with the greatest difficulty that a person can get 
a place to lodge in, since every house is crowded to the brim. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although it was no longer than 
last year that at least twelve to fifteen thousand of the inhabitants 
of this city died, it is almost impossible to hire a house or get 
boarded in a decent place, every house being occupied and every 
tavern and boarding-house filled to overflowing. Every room has 
as many beds as it can hold, and every bed an occupant, and 
sometimes two. This proves that it must have received quite as 
many, if not more, inhabitants than it lost, although the mortality 
of last year was most incredible.* 

Even now there is a great deal of sickness in the city, where a 
large number die daily with the cholera. I have myself seen three 
hearses all at one time at the house next to where I was boarding, 
from which each carried away a dead body. Neither the sickness 
of the last year nor the present makes the least difference with 
those left in the city or those that come here on business. All seem 
to go about their work as though nothing had happened, or as 
though their own lives were insured against the attack of the great 
enemy of the human family. I presume that the numerous deaths 
which happen among them serve to blunt their sensibilities and 
render them thoughtless, for they will attend the funeral or hear 
of the death of perhaps half-a-dozen of their friends in the course 
of the day and in the evening go to a ball, theatre, or gambling- 
house, where they spend their time until one or two o'clock in 
the morning, then go home to witness the death or attend the 
funeral of some friend, who perhaps was their companion but the 
evening before. Such is New Orleans, such are the people who 
reside in it — all life and gaiety to the last. 

Among the numerous amusements of the city are the quarteroon 


8 In 1833 Asiatic cholera made its appearance in Canada, whither it was 
supposed to have been brought by an English vessel. “ Passing through the 
states to the North and West,” says Bunner, “ it at length reached Louisiana 
and in New Orleans alone not less than five thousand persons fell victims. 
Yellow fever was raging at the time. Many unfortunates were supposed to 
have been buried alive; while others, suffering under quite different illnesses, 
were treated for cholera and killed by the violence of the remedies. The blacks 
had been spared by the yellow fever, but the cholera almost exterminated 
them.” Francois Xavier Martin, History of Louisiana, Appendix: Annals of 
Louisiana (New Orleans, 1882) . 
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balls, or masked balls. They are held every Wednesday and Satur- 
day evening and are of three grades: the first consisting of the 
whitest quarteroons, the second of the next whitest, and the third 
of the mulattoes. Nearly all the females go masked and as many 
of the gentlemen as choose to, each wearing such a mask or dress 
as suits their [sic] fancy or is appropriate to the character they 
mean to impersonate during the evening. They have good music, 
and there are some most beautiful dancers among them. All kinds 
of dancing and walking I think they do to the greatest perfection 
I have seen anywhere. Some among them act the part of fortune- 
tellers, some are pedlars of trifles, for which they collect con- 
siderable change; while others are monks, nuns, officers of dis- 
tinction, laborers, and mechanics of all sorts, clad in dresses to 
suit their calling. They will approach you in the most easy and 
familiar manner, carry on a conversation in a counterfeit voice, 
quiz you as much as they please, and bid you good evening in the 
most provoking manner, conscious of their being unknown to 
you.® 

The trade of New Orleans is immense, being over two hundred 
_ thousand bales of cotton brought to market this year, which will 
amount to over one hundred million dollars, and five hundred 
thousand barrels of flour, which will come, at four dollars per 
barrel, to two million dollars, and at the least calculation there 
will be two hundred thousand barrels of pork, which, at ten dol- 
lars, will amount to twenty million dollars — besides vast quan- 
tities of bacon, corn, tobacco, sugar, and molasses. The quantity 
of produce from this place in the present year (1834) will, in all 
probability, exceed the sum of one hundred and fifty million 
dollars. 

I left New Orleans for Louisville on the fourth of February on 
board the largest and most splendid boat I ever saw, called the 
Mediterranean. The country bordering on each side of the river 
for one or two hundred miles is most beautiful. I have counted 
five large and elegant sugar plantations at one view, the buildings 


® In regard to these “ Quadroon ” balls the editor of this journal has heard 
conflicting statements from two persons, both of excellent Creole families. One 
maintained that such mixed dances had never been patronized by the gentle- 
men of the city. The other asserted that Crocker’s account was an accurate one. 
The Century Dictionary recognizes this unusual spelling “ Quarteroon” de- 
rived from the Spanish cuarteron. 
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upon which are beautiful, most of the planters’ houses and sugar 
houses being built of brick and spacious, with the negro huts all 
just alike in rows. The banks of the river make a most singular 
appearance, since the land is several feet lower on both sides than 
the water at the present time. This is kept within its limits by an 
embankment on each shore running parallel with the river and 
some three or four feet high, which they call the levee. Rows of 
corn, cotton or sugar are so planted as to run toward the river in 
as straight a line as possible, extending back for miles, I should 
think, or at least so far as can be seen from the top of our boat, 
which was at least twelve or fifteen feet above the land. In the 
cultivation of the cane there are numerous small suckers and 
leaves which grow near the ground and are unfit for grinding and 
also the tops of many canes do not come to maturity. In gathering, 
these are cut off and left on the ground, where they remain to- 
gether with the small useless leaves till just before they commence 
to plant again, when the laborers set fire to them. They burn 
rapidly and in the night as we passed in the boat, they made a 
beautiful appearance, said to be similar to the burning of the 
prairies. Cotton stalks are managed in a similar way, which serves 
not only to clear the land of the incumbrance but to enrich it, 
although for this they care but little and indeed there is no need, 
for the soil is the richest and deepest I ever saw. 

There are many more inhabitants on the borders of the river 
than I expected to find, and many pretty towns and villages as 
you pass up. Donaldsonville is a very pretty place, the seat of the 
government of Louisiana until the present year, when it was re- 
moved to New Orleans. The state house is still standing at the 
former place, a brick building which makes but little show, being 
situated on a very flat piece of land precisely like all around it for 
thousands of miles. Eberton is also a pretty place, a short distance 
above Donaldsonville.*° Next comes Baton Rouge, the largest and 
prettiest town I have yet seen, situated one hundred and twenty- 
seven miles from New Orleans, where the bank of the river rises a 


10 The only place between Donaldsonville and Baton Rouge with a name re- 
sembling this name “ Eberton ” is Iberville, a small town in the county of that 
name. It is probable that Crocker, unconscious of the French pronunciation of 
many names in Louisiana, fell into this orthographic error. The town was 
named for Pierre Le Mogue, Sieur D’Iberville. 
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little above the ordinary level. At this place there is a fortification 
and fort, the barracks and buildings built of brick in the form of 
a square, open on the side next the river, two stories high, with 
handsome piazzas in front. On the whole I have made up my 
mind that I should very much like to own a plantation on the 
river for at least a few years, which would enable me to make a 
sufficient fortune to retire into private life, as there are some 
planters whose crop last year sold for twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars. But at the same time these very men would buy all they 
wanted for their own use and that of their plantations on a 
credit of twelve months, for the last six months, for which they 
pay an interest of ten per cent. and a profit on their goods of at 
least fifty per cent. Such is their method of doing business, that 
however large the crop may be or whatever sum it may bring, 
they will have no money to pay any bills, excepting those drawn 
on their factors for money in advance of their year’s crop. 

Never have I seen anything to compare with the Mississippi 
River in point of size and grandeur, taking it separately from the 
surrounding scenery, in which there is nothing remarkable ex- 
cept its extent and the charm that nature always wears when un- 
touched by the hand of man. The river is now very high, full 
even to the tops of the banks, and is said to be at least thirty if not 
forty feet higher than at low water. If so, there must be the most 
astonishing quantity of water flowing annually through its chan- 
nel by taking the soil from one place, depositing it in another, 
which renders the navigation of this river more dangerous than 


of any other.** 


11 River travel in those days had its hazards. In 1834 the most important 
legislation of the year in Louisiana was an act relative to steamboats. Explo- 
sions, collisions, and sinkings had been so frequent and had resulted in such 
appalling loss of life and great destruction of property that public opinion 
demanded legislative interference in the running and general management 
of river steamcraft and provision of inspection, etc. The Louisiana law required 
boilers to be examined by an engineer appointed by the state, and rules were 
prescribed to be observed by boats when passing each other on rivers and 
streams. Between 1816 and 1838 steamboats to the number of two hundred and 
thirty were lost; one hundred and thirty-seven of them by explosions causing 
the loss of approximately seventeen hundred lives: Annals of Louisiana, bound 
with Martin, History of Louisiana. 

During seven days’ travel up the river from New Orleans, Crocker noticed 
large numbers of islands, many containing one thousand acres of soil of finest 
quality but too lew for cultivation, because of frequent inundation. Numerous 
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This is now the seventh day from New Orleans, and we are 
about seven hundred miles from that place but would have been 
at least a hundred miles farther on, had we not been so unfor- 
tunate as to break the shaft of the forcing-pump, which fills the 
boiler with water. Having to stop to repair that, we were de- 
tained twenty-four hours. But the time thus spent was not entirely 
lost, as many of us spent our time in rambling on shore through 
the beautiful cane-break and admiring the vines that entwine 
themselves around most of the trees and often destroy their 
growth. I visited a house this morning (if house it might be called) 
that was set upon a small mound of earth, thrown up for the 
purpose of keeping the house from being swept away by the water, 
it being the only place for miles around that was above water, 
when the river was at the pitch of last week. But the water is now 
fallen, and those poor creatures have once more an opportunity 
of going abroad on dry land, and the finest land. It is covered with 
the finest growth of sycamore,%ottonwood, white ash and a va- 
riety of other kinds of wood, together with a cane-break as thick 
as it can stand and ten or fifteen feet in height. 

Yesterday evening a negro was discovered on board who ap- 
peared to belong to no one. He said his master’s name was Valo- 
chet, but no one of that name was found on board. Questioned a 
second time, he told what appeared to all to be the truth, that a 
man now on board, at Vicksburg, where we were at night, induced 
him to come on board with the promise that if he would go with 
him to Tennessee and work for him one year, he should then have 
his freedom and go where he pleased. The boy, thinking it a good 
offer, readily accepted it. But the man being brought forward, de- 
nied every word that the boy said; but guilt being too evident in 
his appearance, the captain thought best to secure them both and 
put the boy in the first gaol. What is to be done with the man, I do 
not know; but this is thought to be a capital offense in the state 
of Louisiana. It is an offense, punishable by a heavy fine, for any 
man to see or know of a negro’s running away from his master 
without giving information to some one or lodging him in gaol 
or some place of safe-keeping till he can be reclaimed. 

There are some immense fortunes made by the planters in this 


trees, some floating, some stuck to the bottom by their roots, added to the 
dangers of navigation. 
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country. I was told that a man by the name of Routh, living at 
the mouth of the Red River, sold his crop of cotton this year for 
the enormous sum of sixty-five thousand dollars, and that there 
was a man above him, whose name I did not learn, that raised al- 
most double that quantity, but he had not yet made sale of his. 
Sixty-five thousand dollars would be, and is considered, a large 
fortune in the North; but it is by no means a proof that a man 
will die rich in this country or leave a large fortune to his chil- 
dren, even if he makes a yearly crop of sixty-five thousand dollars, 
for my informant, who told me of Routh’s large crop also told me 
that Routh, notwithstanding his large yearly income, actually pur- 
chased a lot of negroes on a credit of ten years. Such is the mania 
for doing business on credit, that those men who have these im- 
mense incomes, actually die, in many instances, insolvent, or their 
estates are rendered so by those who settle them, as they are almost 
always found deeply involved in heavy debts. 

During our voyage I had an opportunity of seeing some of the 
southern Kentucky fashions in settling a point of honor, as they 
call it, between two gentlemen. These points of honor, by the way, 
_ almost always appear after the parties have taken a few extra 
glasses of sparkling champagne, as was the case in the present in- 
stance. The cause of this foolish affair arose from nothing, and in- 
deed it amounts to nothing. Still I have no doubt it would have 
terminated in blood, had not the captain interfered and said the 
first man who made the least disturbance should be set on shore 
in the woods, where he would be hundreds of miles from any hu- 
man being. This put a stop to the affair, at least for the present, 
but with the understanding between the parties that they would 
shoot each other at the first opportunity. 

Stories told of the Yankees in this country are quite as numerous 
as those attributable to the Irish among us. The following were 
told on board the boat from New Orleans and vouched for as 
facts. At one time, among the farmers of Kentucky, there was a 
great rage for what was called “ the sapling flax,” a kind that grew 
much larger than that usually raised, the seed of which sold for 
I do not know exactly how much; but at all events some fifteen 
or twenty times as much as the old kind. This being known to a 
Yankee pedlar and being at one time at a house where they had 
nothing to purchase his trinkets with but a half bushel of com- 
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mon flax-seed, he concluded to buy it. He passed on a few houses 
beyond, where he again stopped to trade, having the bag contain- 
ing the seed so situated that naturally they would inquire what 
he had in it. His expectations were very soon realized. He very 
curtly answered that he had been collecting a little of the sapling 
flax-seed to carry north, hoping to make money in it, although he 
paid a great price for it. No sooner did the man hear that it was 
the sapling flax-seed, than he resolved to buy it, cost what it would, 
as he wanted it very much and also to prevent its going north. The 
man accordingly asked the price of it; but the Yankee declined 
selling at all, thinking, as he said, to get a price north. That only 
served to increase the purchaser's desire to buy, and he at length 
made an offer for the whole at a very great price; but the Yankee 
demurred some time and at length said he would sell it for so 
much. No sooner had he said this than his flax was sold, to the 
great joy of the purchaser, and I have no doubt to the seller also. 
Mr. Yankee passed on in quest of other adventures, leaving the 
farmer with the comfortable thought that he had more sapling 
seed than the whole neighborhood beside. These feelings natu- 
rally prompted him to make it known to all around him in the 
course of a very few days. When he told one of his neighbors, the 
latter expressed a desire to see it, and was immediately gratified 
by the proud owner. But the friend had no sooner seen it, than he 
observed that it resembled very much the common seed and espe- 
cially some he had a few days before sold to a pedlar. When the 
owner, inquiring when he had sold it to the pedlar, was told the 
day, and the pedlar described, there was no longer a doubt in 
the minds of the purchaser and his neighbor that a real Yankee 
trick was played on him to the mortification of himself and the 
amusement of his friends. The above story was told me by the 
man’s nephew, who said that his uncle would never suffer a Yan- 
kee pedlar to enter his house again. 

My informant told me of one more which he believed to be true, 
although he was not personally knowing to it. When the yellow- 
leafed tobacco was first brought to this country, it was very much 
sought after by every one; so eager were they for it that the seed 
could be sold at almost any price that was asked for it, and in the 
smallest quantities. This being known to a Yankee pedlar, at one 
time when he found business rather dull, he one day stopped by 
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the side of the road to let his horse feed, while he amused himself 
by gathering mullein seed to the amount of a quart or two, 
cleaned it nicely and put it in a little bag and went on his way. 
He very soon found means to let his customers know the rich 
treasure he possessed and had no further trouble; for he was 
enabled to sell it as fast as he wanted to, at the enormous price 
of two dollars a gill. This being done, our Yankee went his way, 
leaving the farmers to congratulate themselves on their rare good 
fortune and probably looking forward with impatience for the 
proper time to arrive to sow their real yellow-leaf tobacco seed. 
The time at length came, and the seed was carefully deposited in 
some choice spot. In due course of time there came up as fine a 
crop of mullein as ever was seen, and with it a whole neighborhood 
of curses on the Yankee pedlars. 

The mistletoe makes the most beautiful appearance, growing 
as it does on the tops of the trees in bunches as big as a hut, taking 
root entirely in the bark of the tree, green as an emerald, when 
the tree itself is wholly destitute of foliage. Its leaves are about as 
large as the leaf of the locust tree. This is all the description I am 

_ able to give of it, not being able to obtain any to examine. 

I thought when I saw the Alabama River that it was the most 
beautiful one in the world, but on seeing the Ohio I have altered 
my mind and have come to the conclusion that there can none 
surpass the Ohio as to beauty from any point of view. On entering 
it from the Mississippi, it appears quite as broad as that river 
below the junction but altogether different in its appearance, the 
water being much more clear, less turbulent and something of a 
greenish color.” 

The steamboat on which I ascended the river was one of the 
largest class and could not enter the canal to the city of Louis- 
ville but was obliged to stop two miles below at the shipping-port 
at the mouth of the canal. The canal is two miles in length, wide 
and deep enough for boats of over five hundred tons burden to 
pass, and its sides are entirely paved with stone in a handsome 
manner, which is done more for beauty and to get rid of the stones 


12 The picturesque banks of the Ohio with headlands of freestone crowned 
with forest trees, having beautiful fertile bottoms and undulating uplands, 
where were scattered small towns — the whole scene called forth his admiration 
as did also the beauty of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 
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blasted from its sides, I presume, than to prevent its being washed 
by rains or water, for the bed of the canal is solid stone. Taken to- 
gether it is a very fine affair, built in the most permanent manner 
and of the most durable materials, and across it there is erected 
a bridge with three arches, high and wide enough for boats to 
pass, built in the neatest manner of beautifully wrought free- 
stone. 

The city of Louisville is laid out like the other southern cities 
I have described, the main streets running parallel with the river 
and the others intersecting them at right angles. The streets are all 
straight, wide, and either coarsely paved or macadamized in a 
very neat manner. Indeed they are taking up the pavement and 
macadamizing instead, a great improvement surely.’* 

The business of Louisville is much more considerable than I 
had supposed it to be, as I have been informed that there are quite 
a number of mercantile houses whose bills of purchase amount to 
from two hundred thousand to three hundred thousand dollars 
annually, upon which they make a much larger percentage than 
we do at the north. Consequently their business must be very lu- 
crative. Extensive credits, however, are given here, as in the South, 
which enhances the risk of trade considerably, though not so much 
here as with us, as the farmers in these parts always have a surplus 
stock of produce of one kind or another to carry to market, which 
enables them to pay their yearly debts. At Louisville there is a 
cotton manufactory, operated by steam on rather a small scale. 
This, however, makes no cloth, extending its operations no fur- 
ther than the yarn, of which a very large quantity is sold to indi- 
vidual families for the manufacture of their cloth called linsey- 
woolsey, which is almost universally worn. 

Louisville boasts, and I think justly, of having a hotel worthy 
to be called the Tremont Junior, or, in other words, the Tremont 
of the West. For my part I think the style of neatness in which it is 
kept, the constant attention of the host, hostess, and servants may 
be considered at least fully equal to the Tremont of the North. 
But in elegance of its structure, style of finish, system of arrange- 
ment and style, quality, and quantity of furniture, the house at 
Louisville can in no way be compared with the Tremont at Bos- 


18 The first macadamized road in this section was built near Cincinnati in 
1831, and others speedily followed. 
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ton. Indeed there is no house in this country that I have seen that 
can be."* 

I left Louisville on the steamer Ohio for Cincinnati, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles, which we occupied about twenty- 
four hours in covering. If one is pleased with the appearance of 
the country on the Ohio River below Louisville, he must be de- 
lighted with it between that place and Cincinnati, although the 
bottoms (as they are called in this country) are not so extensive. 
Still they are more numerous and quite as fertile, and.the eye is so 
often relieved by constant interchange of hill and dale that one is 
never wearied with looking. There is always a sufficient variety to 
rivet the attention, and so frequent are the changes that before 
you are done admiring one object, another, surpassing it in 
beauty, obtrudes itself on your notice, and you are obliged to re- 
linquish your hold of the first to admire the second. Every view 
you think perfection and every one surpassing the last, until you 
arrive at what you feel nothing can surpass — the city of Cincin- 
nati. 

This is the opinion of the inhabitants, at least, with regard to 
their city, and it is indeed a very pretty place, the situation most 
beautiful, being entirely surrounded by lofty eminences, whose 
beauty is surpassed by none I have ever seen, covered to their sum- 
mits with grass as green as it is with us in June, even now in the 
month of February. The levee at this place surpasses anything of 
the kind I ever saw for its beauty and convenience for landing 
and shipping goods of every kind. This levee rises gradually from 
the river to Front Street, and is neatly paved with the best stone I 
have seen in the southern and western country. Cincinnati has 
flourished with almost unexampled prosperity till within about 
a year, since which it has improved but very little, if any, in its 
appearance and in its business it has probably declined consider- 
ably. There is yet, however, a large amount of business transacted, 
especially in the manufacturing line and the shipping of provi- 
sions, both branches of which are carried on very extensively. 
There are immense numbers of steam-engines in operation within 


the city for operating the different kinds of manufactures and es- 


14 In general, while acknowledging the beauty of Louisville in situation, 
Crocker found only “ mediocrity and monotony of style ” there. He added that 
the city was neat and was, on the whole, an attractive place. 
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pecially for their furnaces, of which there are fourteen within the 
city and a great number in the vicinity. 

The packing of pork is a branch of business carried on very 
largely and more so this year, it is said, than ever; as I am told 
that this year one hundred and fifty thousand hogs have been 
slaughtered, and the pork packed in the city of Cincinnati alone — 
which, no doubt, will make at least one hundred thousand barrels 
of pork, besides the lard, hams, etc., and if the pork sells on an 
average for ten dollars per barrel, it would amount to ten million 
dollars. This is, however, only that packed in the city, which is 
not more than one-third of the quantity packed in other places but 
shipped from Cincinnati, making the sum arising from the sale 
of this one article a very large amount. 

The next article is flour, which is made in large quantities, but 
the number of barrels shipped from this place I had no means of 
learning. It is, however, very low, as I could have bought thou- 
sands of barrels of the best quality for three dollars. There are also 
manufactured at this place very large quantities of castings of 
every kind and all the apparatus for steam-engines, also wooden 
ware in the greatest abundance and variety, not only for their 
own use but for the supply of the southern states, which depend 
entirely for every kind, even the most simple of the manufactured 
articles, on the East and West. 

In short, the city is a place of considerable trade, although at 
present it has the appearance of decline. It is watered by pipes 
leading through all parts of the city, leading from a large reservoir 
on the top of a high hii! immediately in the vicinity, the reservoir 
receiving its supply of water from the Ohio River by means of 
forcing-pumps, propelled by steam. The water, however, is not 
so good as that in the Mississippi, although it is much more clear. 
There is a canal, extending sixty miles into the country to Dayton, 
which empties itself into the Ohio, passing through the north-east 
part of the city. It is a fine piece of work but not fully complete to 
the back part of the city for boats to navigate the whole distance. 
But from the back part of the city to the river, a distance of about 
a mile, the excavations are not nearly completed, though the locks 
are all made. They are most beautiful and built entirely of free- 
stone neatly wrought and in the most durable manner. The gen- 
eral appearance of the buildings i). the city is good, and many are 
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elegant buildings of the freestone named above, the surface of 
which is made entirely smooth by its being cut in with a saw in- 
stead of being smoothed by a hammer. This, by the way, I do not 
think adds to its beauty, giving too much sameness to the appear- 
ance of a building, whose front is so perfectly smooth. I do not 
think I have ever seen a city whose vicinity afforded so many and 
such beautiful situations for splendid dwellings as this; while at 
the same time there are a great number within its bounds. The 
public buildings are not numerous nor elegant, although there is 
now in progress a church, displaying considerable taste, built of 
brick for the Episcopalians; but it is not yet finished and of course 
I can not tell what its appearance will be when completed. 

Among the oddities one sees in this city, there is none that makes 
such a conspicuous appearance as the something erected by Mrs. 
Trollope, intended by her, I am told, for a dwelling; but it is so 
totally unlike anything I ever have seen intended for that purpose 
that I was wholly at a loss what to call it, until I was told by a 
gentleman in the street. It is a perfect nondescript, and I am led 
to believe that none but Mrs. Trollope herself could have con- 
ceived a monster of so unearthly appearance. It completely beg- 
gars description.*® 

I left Cincinnati in the steamboat Free Trader for Pittsburgh, a 
distance of five hundred and fifty miles. The Ohio River rolls with 
a tranquil current, meandering along in a stealthy and noiseless 
manner, among lofty hills, rich and verdant bottoms, each 
crowned with the most luxuriant forest growth imaginable and 
affording the anxious eye of the traveller a great variety of scenery. 
The river decreases rapidly in width and depth when within 
about two hundred miles of Pittsburgh, so much so that several 
times we rubbed the keel on the bottom, although the boat was 
one of small size. 

There frequently exists between the masters of the different 
boats on the river unfriendly feeling arising generally from mere 
jealousy and rivalry; but they carry it so far that they would not 
hesitate a moment to run foul of each other in the dead of the 


15 Colonel Thomas Hamilton, author of Men and Manners in America 
(Philadelphia, 1833) , describes this.Greco-Moresco-Gothic-Chinese building, 
the “ Bazaar,” as “ eminently grotesque.” 
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night, when they well know that if they do each other no real in- 
jury, every accident of that kind happening at night would create 
such a panic among the passengers as to lead to serious results and 
perhaps loss of life. But their object generally is to disable their 
opponent, if possible, and thereby prevent him from making so 
short a passage, as he otherwise would. 

I had actual experience of this circumstance the night before 
we arrived at Pittsburgh. It was pretty dark, and about ten o'clock 
at night the most of the passengers were in bed and many asleep. 
A few others and myself were sitting around the stove talking and 
had just that moment concluded that it was time to go to bed. As 
we rose for that purpose, the boat struck with a most tremendous 
shock, throwing those who were up sprawling on the floor and 
tossing those in bed out on the floor. The crockery was set jingling 
and sent in every direction in fragments. Add to this confusion the 
screaming, bawling, cursing, arf praying of the motley mob uni- 
versally found on board these river steamers and you can form 
some faint idea of the scene. When the shock had passed for a 
moment and those on board were endeavoring to recover their 
equilibrium of mind and body, a second shock, quite as severe as 
the first left us all in the same condition, that is most of us on the 
floor. Happening as it did in the dark without a moment's notice, 
you may well suppose there was no one among the passengers able 
to understand the nature or extent of our danger. Imagination 
ran wild. Some thought the boat was sinking; some that the boiler 
had burst; while none of us knew the true state of the case. But we 
soon found the cause of the trouble to be the meeting with tre- 
mendous force of our boat with the Warrior coming from the op- 
posite direction. Usually in the case when a boat stops from any 
cause, the engineer immediately lets off steam, so we were con- 
siderably alarmed by the stopping of the machinery for some time 
without the letting-off of steam. Then it was rumored that the 
shock had caused some derangement in the safety-valve. We all 
knew at once what the consequences would be if the steam had no 
opportunity to escape and that very speedily it would burst the 
boilers, which would cause the death of many. As good luck 
would have it, by the exertion of the engineer, a vent was found 
for the steam to escape, and all my fears vanished. Going to the 
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bottom was what I cared little about, thinking we could save our- 
selves, either in the boat or by swimming, as we were near the 
shore. Still none of us knew the extent of . . .* 


16 The unfinished sentence would point to a fatal ending of this catastro- 
phe, but Samuel Eastman Crocker lived until 1860, although he seems to 
have given up the “ journal habit ” until 1844, when he began a similar record 
as he set out on a second trip through the South. 














EDWARD TAYLOR: A PURITAN 
“SACRED POET ”* 


THOMAS H. JOHNSON 


HERE is an account in Sibley’s Harvard Graduates? 

of Edward Taylor, Harvard College, 1671, the first min- 
ister of Westfield, Massachusetts. The bibliography which 
concludes the sketch is arresting, for it lists a volume of “ Po- 
etical Works” — never published, Sibley records, because 
Taylor “ gave orders that his heirs should never publish any 
of his writings.” * This injunction, happily no longer in effect, 
must explain the long obscurity in which his verses have been 
hidden. Sibley was indebted to William B. Sprague for much 
of his information, and the only critical estimate to be found 
on Taylor as a poet is the brief statement made by the latter 
in 1866: “ Mr. Taylor cannot be said to have possessed a po- 
etic genius of a very high order; but he appears to have had an 
abiding passion for writing poetry during his whole life.” ¢ 
Neither Sprague nor Sibley mentions a location for the “ Po- 
etical Works,” and it seems probable that they did not know 
into whose possession the four-hundred-page bound quarto 
manuscript had come.’ The morocco-covered volume is filled 


1 This article was first read in part as a paper before the research meeting 
of the American Literature Group at the Modern Language Association Con- 
ference in Richmond, Virginia, in 1936. 

2 John L. Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University 
-. + (Cambridge, 1873-1885) , 1, 397-412. 

8 Sibley, Harvard Graduates, 11, 410. 

* William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit ... (New York, 
1866) , 180; repeated in substance by Sibley, Harvard Graduates, 1, 410. 

5 Taylor willed the largest part of his library to his son-in-law, the Reverend 
Mr. Isaac Stiles of New Haven. The manuscript “ Poetical Works” thereby 
came into the possession of Taylor’s grandson, the Reverend Mr. Ezra Stiles, 
president of Yale, whose autograph, with the date 1786, appears in the manu- 
script. Later (about 1868, according to an autograph date in the same place in 
the volume) the manuscript came into the possession of a nephew of Stiles, 
Henry Wyllys Taylor (Yale, 1816) , who presented it, together with other manu- 
scripts of Edward Taylor, to the Yale University Library in 1883. The “ Poetical 
Works ” are now first transcribed by the generous permission of the library. 
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with verses copied in Taylor’s meticulous hand. It appears 
that the poems are of a nature unlike anything yet encoun- 
tered in colonial American verse, and they warrant the belief 
that in Edward Taylor, Puritan America fostered unawares 
a poet of real, not merely historic, importance; one whose 
fertility in image-making, tenderness, rapture, and delicacy, 
as well as intense devotion, ally the staunch Puritan with the 
“ sacred poets ” of the early seventeenth century. Indeed, his 
apt talent for reanimating a pure theological conception by 
the use of colorful phrase and sensuous figure would assure 
him an audience at any time. Before attempting a sketch of 
Taylor’s life, a glance at three of the earlier poems, written 
about 1685, may help the reader to take the stature of the 
man.*® 


HuswIiFEry 7 


Make me, O Lord, thy Spinning Wheele compleat. 
Thy Holy Worde my Distaff make for mee. 
Make mine Affections thy Swift Flyers neate 
And make my Soule thy holy Spoole to bee 
My Conversation make to be thy Reele 
And reele the yarn thereon Spun of thy Wheele. 


Make me thy Loome then, knit therein this Twine: 
And make thy Holy Spirit, Lord, winde quills: 
Then weave the Web thyselie. The yarn is fine. 
Thine Ordinances make my Fulling Mills. 
Then dy the Same in Heavenly Colours Choice, 
All pinkt with Varnisht Flowers of Paradise. 


6 This is evident partly from their position in the volume between dated 
poems; partly from the corroborative facts, regarding the poem “ Vpon Wed- 
lock,” that Taylor’s daughter Elizabeth, born December 27, 1676, died in 1685; 
James, born October 12, 1678, died young; Abigail, born August 6, 1681, died 
in infancy: New England Historical and Genealogical Register, u, 395; Judd 
Manuscripts, Forbes Library, Northampton, Massachusetts, 11, 208. 

7 Throughout the transcription of Taylor’s poetry from holograph, the 
author’s spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and line spacings have been ex- 
actly followed. Manuscript abbreviations, on the other hand, have not been 
retained: & becomes and; ye, the; web, which; chch, church, etc. 
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Then cloath therewith mine Vnderstanding, Will, 
Affections, Judgment, Conscience, Memory 

My Words, and Actions, that their shine may fill 
My wayes with glory and thee glorify. 
Then mine apparell shall display before yee 
That I am Cloathd in Holy robes for glory. 


Veron WEDLOCK, AND DEATH OF CHILDREN 


A Curious Knot God made in Paradise, 
And drew it out inamled neatly Fresh. 

It was the True-Love Knot, more Sweet than Spice, 
And set with all the flowres of Graces dress. 
It’s Weddens * Knot, that ne’re can be vntide: 
No Alexanders Sword can it divide 


The Slips here planted, gay and glorious grow: 
Vniless an Hellish breath do Sindge their Plumes. 
Here Primrose, Cowslips, Roses, Lilies blow, 
With Violets and Pinkes that voide perfumes: 
Whose beautious leaves are lac’d with Hony Dew. 
And Chanting birds Chirp out Sweet Musick true. 


When in this Knot I planted was, my Stock 
Soon knotted, and a manly flower out brake. 
And after it my branch again did knot: 
Brought out another Flowre its Sweet breathd mate. 
One knot gave one tother and tothers place. 
Thence Checkling * Smiles fought in each others face [sic] 


But oh! a glorious hand from glory came 

Guarded with Angells, soon did Crop this flowre, 
Which almost tore the root vp of the Same 

At that vnlookt for, Dolesome, darksome houre. 


8 A dialectical spelling. 
® Either a word coinage of a type not infrequent in Taylor’s poetry, or a 
dialectical spelling for “ chuckling.” 
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In Pray’re to Christ perfum’de it did ascend, 
And Angells bright did it to heaven tend. 


But pausing on’t, this Sweet perfum’d my thought, 
Christ would in Glory have a Flowre, Choice, Prime. 
And having Choice, chose this my branch forth brought. 
Lord take! I thanke thee, thou takst ought of mine, 
It is my pledg in glory, part of mee 
Is now in it, Lord, glorifi'de with thee. 


But praying ore my branch, my branch did Sprout 
And bore another manly flower, and gay 

And after that another, Sweet brake out, 
The which the former hand soon got away. 
But oh! the torture, Vomit, Screechings, groans, 
And Six weeks Fever would pierce hearts like Stones. 


Griefe o’re doth Flow: and nature fault would finde 
Were not thy Will, my Spell, Charm, Joy, and Gem: 
That as I said, I say, take, Lord, they're thine. 
I piecemeale pass to Glory bright in them. 
I joy, may I Sweet Flowers for Glory breed, 
Whether thou getst them green, or lets them Seed. 


Tue Ess AND FLow 


When first thou on me Lord wroughtst thy Sweet Print, 
My heart was made thy tinder box. 
My ‘ffections were thy tinder in’t: 
Where fell thy Sparkes by drops. 
Those holy Sparks of Heavenly Fire that came 
Did ever catch and often out would flame. 


But now my Heart is made thy Censar trim, 
Full of thy golden Altars fire, 
To offer vp Sweet Incense in 
Vnto thyselfe intire: 
I finde my tinder scarce thy Sparks can feel 
That drop out from thy Holy flint and Steel. 
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Hence doubts out bud for feare thy fire in mee 
*S a mocking Ignis Fatuus, 
Or lest thine Altars fire out bee, 
It’s hid in ashes thus. 
Yet when the bellows of thy Spirit blow 
Away mine ashes, then thy fire doth glow. 


Edward Taylor was born in Leicestershire, England, at 
Sketchly, about 1644,” and was trained there by a non- 
conformist school-master. He tried teaching, but his scruples 
were so strong against the oath which a license required that 
he quit his school at Bagworth and emigrated to New Eng- 
land, arriving in Boston, July 5, 1668, as his “ Diary,” kept 
during his passage, informs us.** The letters of introduction 
which he carried to Increase Mather and the mint-master, 
John Hull, made his way easy. A conference with President 
Chauncy having been arranged, he was immediately admitted 
to Harvard as a member of the class of 1671. Perhaps as tradi- 
tion reports he had received some university training abroad, 
though his name does not appear among the alumni lists of 
either of the great English universities; and at present it does 
not seem likely that the report is to be credited. At any rate 
he was at least twenty-three years old and some five or six years 


10 Taylor died on June 24, 1729. The obituary notice written in the Boston 
News-Letter for August 7-14, 1729, dated Westfield, July 23, says that he died 
“in the 85th Year of his Age.” His tombstone, still legible, standing in the old 
Westfield burying-ground, says that he “ fell asleep June 24th, 1729 in the 87th 
Year of his Age.” The date of his birth can be reckoned as yet only by computa- 
tion from the time of his death, and the date usually assigned, 1642, seems in any 
case too early on the basis of the best records yet available. The account of his 
life here given follows Sibley, Harvard Graduates, u, 397-412, with such cor- 
rections and additions as are to be found in Samuel E. Morison, Harvard Col- 
lege in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1936) , passim; Judd Manuscripts, 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Massachusetts; John H. Lockwood, Westfield 
and Its Historic Influences . . . (Springfield, 1922); the Boston News-Letter, 
August 7-14, 1729; the Diary of Samuel Sewall, 5 Collections, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, v-vu, passim; Town of Northampton, Probate Records, 
January 13, 1729/30. 

11 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, xvi (1880) : “ Diary of 
Edward Taylor,” 4-18. The present location of the diary has not been estab- 
lished. 
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the senior of any of his classmates, among whom were Increase 
Mather’s younger brother, Samuel, and, most notably, Samuel 
Sewall. With the latter Taylor shared room and bed for two 
years, and their friendship endured throughout their lives, 
even though Taylor left Cambridge in the autumn of 1671 to 
become pastor and physician of the few hundred souls in the 
western Massachusetts frontier town of Westfield.** Taylor 
and Sewall frequently corresponded, and as late as April 18, 
1728, the judge speaks of his old friend affectionately: Taylor 
was well past eighty at the time, and no longer sound in mind 
— “entirely enfeebled,” Sewall writes, and “longing and 
waiting for his Dismission.” He died in June, 1729, scarcely 
six months before Sewall, too, passed away. Ezra Stiles de- 
scribed Taylor, who was his grandfather, as “ A man of small 
stature but firm: of quick Passions — yet serious and grave 
- a vigorous Advocate of Oliver Cromwel, civil and re- 
ligious Liberty: — a Congregationalist in opposition to Pres- 
byterian Church Discipline.” * Taylor married twice: first 
' in 1674, and again three years after the death of his wife, in 
1692. Of his fourteen children only six survived him. 


12 Taylor’s ordination was delayed by King Philip’s War until August 27, 
1679: Boston News-Letter, August 7-14, 1729. See Evarts B. Greene and V. D. 
Harrington, American Population before the Federal Census of 1790 (New 
York, 1932) , 21 and 27. In 1765 the population was 1324. In 1690 only 56 men 
were available in the town for militia service. See also Lockwood, Westfield. 

13 From a holograph dated May 8, 1767: “ Memoir of Reverend Mr. Taylor ” 
in Taylor’s manuscript extract of Riviere’s Principles of Physics, in the Yale 
University Library, quoted in part in Sibley, Harvard Graduates, u, 408 and 409. 

14 His first wife was Elizabeth, daughter of the Reverend Mr. James Fitch 
of Norwich, Connecticut. Taylor married her in 1674. She bore him two sons 
and six daughters before she died in 1689; his second wife, Ruth, daughter of 
the Honorable Samuel Wyllys, of Hartford, bore him six children, and survived 
him by half a year. One son only, his youngest child, Eldad (born 1708) , left 
issue. Of his eleven daughters, Bashua (born January 17, 1683/4) married 
Colonel John Pyncheon of Springfield; Ruth (born in April, 1693) married the 
Reverend Benjamin Colton (Yale 1710) , the first minister of West Hartford; 
Naomi (born 1695) married the Reverend Mr. Ebenezer Devotion (Harvard 
1707) of Suffield; Ann (born 1696) married Benjamin Lord (Yale 1714) of 
Norwich; Mehitabel (born 1699) married William Gager (Yale 1721) of Leb- 
anon; Keziah (born 1702) , mother of President Stiles, married the Reverend 
Mr. Isaac Stiles of New Haven (Yale 1722) . 
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Such biographical scraps furnish substantially all that is 
known of the poet, and they do not hint at the intimate reve- 
lation of personal religion, the poetic sensitivity that animates 
his “ Poetical Works.”” He commenced the volume in 1671, 
the year of his graduation. It opens with two short Latin 
poems written in honor of President Chauncy, followed im- 
mediately by a group of elegies — conventional threnodia — 
lamenting the death of eminent gentlemen. Among these 
indifferent scatterings are bound five pages of decasyllabics 
entitled: “ My last Declamation in the Colledge Hall May. 5. 
1671. Where four Declaim’d in the Praise of four Languages 
[Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English] and five vpon the five 
senses. Those Vpon the Languages Declaim’d in the Lan- 
guages they treated of: and hence mine was in English.” One 
can but hope that President Hoar and the fellows listened with 
kindly forbearance to the youthful poetaster, who had not yet 
developed that imaginative apprehension of the emotional 
identity in varied experience which he was later to manifest. 
Instead, we find conceits piled together with labored ingenu- 
ity in praise of English thus: 


Let English then to finde its Worth be presst 

Vnto the touch of Generalls Speeches test. 

Speech is the Chrystall Chariot where the minde 

In progress rides; Cart rutting of the Winde. 

Whose Coachman drives Coach and Coach horses there 
Rattling along the Mouth in at the eare. 

With which out English doth well comply. 

But not designing this, I this pass by. 


Taylor’s inventive fancy learned control with practice, and 
though his near three hundred poems all place him among the 
conceitist, they show him to be no mean member of the 
school. In the pages immediately following the college exer- 
cise are copied a group of eight short verses which in their 
vivid extemporization escape the obvious tameness of much 
seventeenth-century religious poetry. Three of them have al- 
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ready been observed. Lines “ Vpon a Wasp chilfle]d with 
cold” and “ Vpon a Spider Catching a Fly” are written in 
the irregular stanzaic form which Pope later referred to as 
“ Pindaricks.” In them, as in all his verse, Taylor expresses a 
glowing, passionate love for Christ, wherein his own un- 
worthiness or wistful yearning, rather than God's majesty, 
is paramount. The tropes are ingenious even though, fas- 
cinated by symbols, the poet was betrayed into occasional 
ineptness. : 

Taylor attempted two long epics, or verse sequences. The 
first was “ Vpon the Gyant whose Thigh Bone [was] . . . 
took vp out of the River bank at Clavorack [near Albany] 
New York, June 1705.” It was done in decasyllabic couplets, 
and never got beyond five pages in length.”* It is a pedestrian 
attempt to refashion the printed account and possibly to find 
in it a further example of God’s remarkable providence, but 
the subject evidently did not hold his interest, for he pro- 
gressed but a short way in its composition. The second epic, 
on the other hand, he completed, and it is in many ways a 
very remarkable poem. Its stanzaic variety, its full-bodied 
imagery — homely perhaps, but often brilliant — convey in 
some degree the devout fervor which the poet experienced. 
The title is not prepossessing: “‘ Gods Determinations touch- 
ing his Elect: and The Elects Combat in their Conversion, 
and Coming vp to God in Christ: together with the Com- 
fortable Effects thereof.” Indeed, the uneven and somewhat 
labored “ Preface” is not too reassuring, though in patches 
its rhetorical devices give a warmth and immediacy to the 
theme of.God’s creative majesty.** The Book of Job seems 
to have furnished the matter for the “ Preface ”; perhaps the 
manner was suggested by number twelve in the fifth book 
of Quarles’s Emblemes. 


15 The description is reported in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, for 1705. 

16 For similar figures in prose, see Thomas Shepard, Works, John Albro, 
Editor, (Boston, 1853) , 1, 10. 
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Vpon what Base was fixt the Lath, wherein 

He turn’d this Globe, and riggalld it so trim? 
Who blew the Bellows of his Furnace Vast? 

Or held the Mould wherein the world was Cast? 
Who laid its Corner Stone? Or whose Command? 
Where Stand the Pillars vpon which it stands? 
Who Lac’de and Fillitted the earth so fine, 
With Rivers like green Ribbons Smaragdine? 
Who made the Sea’s its Selvedge, and it locks 
Like a Quilt Ball within a Silver Box? 

Who Spread its Canopy? Or Curtains Spun? 
Who in this Bowling Alley bowld the Sun? 


God did these things for man, but man by sinning lost them. 
“ The Effects of Mans Apostacy” are next described. Man’s 
body had been spotless “ Till Sin Beat vp for Volunteers.” 
The castle of the body is taken. Man looks 


. - - within, and sad amazement there, 
Without, and all things fly about his Eares. 
Aboue, and Sees Heaven falling on his pate, 
Below and Spies th’ Infernall burning lake, 
Before, and Sees God Storming in his Face, 
Behinde, and Spies Vengeance persues his trace: 


In terror he is brought to his knees, where he hears “ A Dia- 
logue between Justice and Mercy,” in which the speakers 
plead for man’s soul in thirty-six alternately spoken six-line 
stanzas.** Remembering, as we do, the severe treatment ac- 
corded fallen humanity by the pen of that “ Little Feeble 
Shadow of a Man,” Michael Wigglesworth, whose works were 
“ best sellers” in their day, we notice with delight that the 


17 It should be recalled that the dialogue form was in use by seventeenth- 
century poets; for example, Giles Fletcher made use of a similar debate between 
Justice and Mercy in Christ’s Victory in Heaven; also Sir John Beaumont in 
The Crown of Thorns. But Taylor does not seem either in matter or manner to 
be indebted to them. He was fully as alive to the dramatic possibilities of his 
subject as the English poets. 
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equally orthodox Puritan Taylor stresses Christ’s mercy with- 
out denying God's justice. The debate concludes thus: 


Justice 
Vnto the Humble Humble Soule I say, 
Cheer vp, poor Heart, for satisfi'de am I. 
For Justice nothing to thy Charge can lay, 
Thou hast Acquittance in thy Surety. 
The Court of Justice thee acquits: therefore 
Thou to the Court of Mercy are bound o’re. 


Mercy 
My Dove, come hither linger not, nor stay. 
Though thou among the pots hast lain, behold 
Thy Wings with Silver Colours Ile o’re lay: 
And lay thy feathers o’re with yellow gold 
Justice in Justice must adjudge thee just: 
If thou in Mercies Mercy put thy trust. 


Though man is lost, yet he shall be saved. In the following 
parts the reader is told of “ Mans Perplexity when calld 
to an account ”: 


Thus man hath lost his Freehold by his ill: 
Now to his Land Lord tenent is at Will. 
And must the Tenement keep in repare 
Whate’re the ruins, and the Charges are. 


Man is distraught, and in the following divisions of the poem 
he witnesses the contest between Christ and Satan for his 
soul. At last we hear “ The Souls Address to Christ against 
these Assaults ” — verses that communicate the spirit’s terror 
with vivid emotional force. But Christ answers the sinner’s 
plea immediately: 


Curists REPLY 


I am a Captain to your Will 
You found me Gracious, so shall still, 
Whilst that my Will is your Design. 
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If that you stick vnto my Cause 


Opposing whom oppose my Laws 
I am your own, and you are mine. 


The weary Soule I will refresh 

And Ease him of his heaviness. 
Who'le Slay a Friend? and Save a Foe? 

Who in my War do take delight, 

Fight not for prey, but Pray, and Fight 
Although they Slip, I'le mercy Show. 


Then Credit not your Enemy 
Whose Chiefest daintie is a lie: 
I will you comfort Sweet extend. 
Behold I am a Sun and Shield 
And a Sharp Sword to win the field 
I'l surely Crown you in the End. 


His murdering Canons which do roare 

And Engins though as many more 
Shoot onely aire: no Bullets fly. 

Vniess you dare him with your Crest, 

And ope to him the naked breast, 
Small Execution’s done thereby. 


To him that Smiteth hip, and thigh, 
My foes as his: Walks warily, 

I'le give him Grace: he’st give me praise. 
Let him whose foot doth hit a Stone 
Through weakeness, not rebellion 

Not faint, but think on former dayes. 


The poem closes with several pxans in which the soul is 
envisioned as ecstatically seeking union with the church in 
Christ. It is impossible to represent fully the metaphoric 
brilliance and unity of design throughout all the verses, but 
a few will serve to display Taylor's artistry in stating ortho- 
dox covenant theology in terms of sensuous imagery. 
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Tue Sout ADMIRING THE GRACE OF THE CHURCH 
ENTERS INTO CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


How is this City, Lord, of thine bespangled 
With Graces Shine? 

With Ordinances alli’de, and inam’led, 
Which are Divine? 

Walld in with Discipline her Gates obtaine 

Just Centinalls with Love Imbellisht plain. 


Hence glorious, and terrible she stands; 
That Converts new 
Seing her Centinalls of all demand 
The Word to shew; 
Stand gazing much between two Passions Crusht: 
Desire, and Feare at once which both wayes thrust. 


Thus are they wrackt. Desire doth forward Screw 
To get them in, 

But Feare doth backward thrust, that lies purdue, 
And Slicks that Pin. 

You cannot give the word, Quoth she, which though 

You stumble on’t its more than yet you know 


But yet Desires Screw Pin doth not Slack: 
It still holds fast. 

But Fears Screw Pin thrusts back or Screw doth Crack 
And breaks at last. 

Hence on they go, and in they enter: where 

Desire Converts to joy: joy Conquours Fear. 


They now encovenant with God: and His: 
They thus indent: 
The Charters Seal’s belonging vnto this 
The Sacrament. 
So God is theirs avoucht, they his in Christ: 
In whom all things they have, with Grace are splic’te 
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Thus in the Vsuall Coach of Gods Decree 
They bowle and Swim 
To Glory bright, if no Hypocrisie 
Handed them in. 
For such must shake their handmaid off lest they 
Be Shakt out of this Coach, or dy in th’ way. 


Tue Gory or, AND GRACE IN 
THE CuurcH Set Out 


Come now behold 
Within this Knot What Flowers do grow: 
Spanglde like gold: 
Whence Wreaths of all Perfumes do flow. 
Most Curious Colours of all Sorts you shall 
With all Sweet Spirits sent. Yet that’s not all. 


Oh! Look, and finde 
These Choicest Flowers most richly Sweet 
Are Disciplinde 
With Artificiall Angells meet. 
An heap of Pearls is precious: but they Shall 
When Set by Art Excell: Yet that’s not all. 


Christ’s Spirit showers 
Down in his Word, and Sacraments 
Vpon these Flowers 
The Clouds of Grace Divine Contents. 
Such things of Wealthy Blessings on them fall 
As make them sweetly thrive: Yet that’s not all. 


Yet Still behold! 
All flourish not at once. We see 
While Some Vnfold 
Their blushing Leaves, Some buds there bee. 
Here's Faith, Hope, Charity in flower, which call 
On yonders in the Bud. Yet that’s not all. 
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But as they Stand 
Like Beauties reeching * in perfume 
A Divine Hand 
Doth hand them vp to Glories room: 
Where Each in Swect’ned Songs all Praises Shall 
Sing all ore Heaven for aye. And that’s but all. 


Tue Souts ADMIRATION HEREVPON 


What I such Praises Sing! How can it bee? 
Shall I in Heaven Sing? 
What I, that scarce durst hope to see 
Lord, such a thing? 
Though nothing is too hard for thee: 
One Hope hereof seems hard to mee. 


What, Can I ever tune those Melodies 
Who have no tune at all? 
Not knowing where to stop nor Rise, 
Nor when to Fall. 
To Sing thy Praise I am vnfit. 
I have not learn’d my Gamut yet. 


But should these Praises on String’d Instruments 
Be Sweetly tun’de? I finde 
I nonplust am: for no Consents 
I ever minde. 
My Tongue is neither Quill, nor Bow: 
Nor Can my Fingers Quavers Show. 


But was it otherwise I have no Kit: * 
Which though I had, I could 
Not tune the Strings, which soon would slip 
Though others should. 
But should they not, I cannot play: 
But for an F should strike a A. 


18 Taylor uses some form of the substantive “ reech” very frequently, and 
always in the sense of “ sweet odor,” a meaning not recorded in the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary. The last example of “ reek ” as “ perfume ” is dated 1599. 

19 The New English Dictionary: A miniature violin. 
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And should thy Praise vpon Winde Instruments 
Sound all o’re Heaven Shrill? 
My Breath will hardly through Such Vents 
A Whistle fill. 
Which though it should, its past my Spell 
By Stops, and Falls to Sound it Well. 





How should I then, joyn in such Exercise? 
One Sight of thee’l intice 
Mine Eyes to heft: Whose Extasies 
Will Stob * my Voice. 
Hereby mine Eyes will bind my Tongue, 
Vniless thou, Lord, do Cut the thong. 


What Vse of Vselesse mee, then there, poore Snake? 
There Saints, and Angells sing, 
Thy Praise in full Cariere, which make 
The Heavens to ring. 
Yet if thou wilt, thou Can’st me raise 
With Angels bright to Sing thy Praise. 


Tue Joy or Cuurcn FELLOWSHIP 
RIGHTLY ATTENDED 


In Heaven soaring vp, I dropt an Eare 
On Earth: and oh! sweet Melody: 
And listening found it was the Saints who were 
Encoacht for Heaven that sang for Joy. 
For in Christs Coach they sweetly sing, 
As they to Glory ride therein. 


Oh! joyous hearts! Enfir’de with holy Flame! 
Is Speech thus tassled with praise? 
Will not your inward fire of Joy contain; 
That it in open flames doth blaze? 
For in Christs Coach Saints sweetly sing, 
As they to Glory ride therein. 
20 The sense in which this rare word is here used (and elsewhere in the 


poems) — to interrupt, bring to a halt, or overpower — is not recorded in the 
New English Dictionary, unless the word is to be taken figuratively. 
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And if a string do slip, by Chance, they soon 
Do screw it vp again: whereby 

They set it in a more melodious Tune 
And a Diviner Harmony. 

For in Christs Coach they sweetly sing 
As they to Glory ride therein. 

In all their Acts, publick, and private, nay 
And secret too, they praise impart. 

But in their Acts Divine and Worship, they 
With Hymns do offer vp their Heart. 
Thus in Christs Coach they sweetly sing 
As they to Glory ride therein. 


Some few not in; and Some whose Time, and Place 
Block vp this Coaches way do goe 
As Travellers afoot: and so do trace 
The Road that gives them right thereto 
While in this Coach these sweetly sing 
As they to Glory ride therein. 


PROLOGUE #4 


Lord, Can a Crumb of Earth the Earth outweigh 
Outmatch all mountains, nay the Chrystall Sky? 
Imbosom in’t designs that shall Display 
And trace into the Boundless Deity? 
Yea hand a Pen whose moysture doth guild ore 
Eternall Glory with a glorious glore.** 


If it its Pen had of an Angels Quill, 
And Sharpend on a Pretious Stone ground tite, 
And dipt in Liquid Gold, and mov'de by Skill 
In Christall leaves should golden Letters write 
It would but blot and blur: yea jag, and jar 
Vniless thou makst the Pen, and Scribener. 


21 These lines, though fittingly a “ Prologue” to the whole poem, have 
been placed by the author at the very end of “ Gods Determinations.” It does 
not seem likely that Taylor would have allowed them to remain there had he 
prepared the manuscript for the press. 

22 A coinage of the author’s, evidently intended to express some shade of 
“ glory.” 
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I am this Crumb of Dust which is design’d 
To make my Pen vnto thy Praise alone, 
And my dull Phancy I would gladly grinde 
Vnto an Edge on Zions Pretious Stone. 
And Write in Liquid Gold vpon thy Name 
My Letters till thy glory forth doth flame. 


Let not th’ attempts breake down my Dust I pray 
Nor laugh thou them to Scorn, but pardon give. 
Inspire this Crumb of Dust till it display 
Thy Glory through "t: and then thy dust shall live. 
Its failings then thou'lt overlook I trust, 
They being Slips slipt from thy Crumb of Dust. 


Thy Crumb of Dust breaths two words from its breast; 
That thou wilt guide its pen to write aright 

To Prove thou art, and that thou art the best 
And shew thy Properties to shine most bright. 
And then thy Works will Shine as flowers on Stems 
Or as in Jewellary Shops, do jems. 


Holding in brief abeyance any comment on these selec- 
tions from “ Gods Determinations,” it may be convenient 
first to examine the remaining “ Poetical Works ” — by far 
the largest part of the volume. These are the “ Sacramental 
Meditations . . . Preparatory Meditations before my Ap- 
proach to the Lords Supper, Chiefly vpon the Doctrin 
preached vpon the Day of administration " — a series of two 
hundred and twenty-one poems of from three to twenty-one 
stanzas, continued over a period of forty-four years.** Through- 


23 Each meditation is numbered and dated, with a text chosen from a Bible 
verse. Taylor began the “ Meditations ” in July 1682, and wrote one approxi- 
mately every two months through 1720. From 1721 till October 1725 he wrote 
but eleven. The texts follow the King James Version, with occasional assistance 
of a Latin, Greek, or Hebrew gloss. It is significant of Taylor's insistence upon 
the mercy and loving kindness of Christ that one hundred and twenty-four 
meditations are based on texts from the New Testament; ninety-seven on texts 
from the Old, of which seventy-six are from the Song of Songs, or Canticles, as 
Taylor always designates the book, interpreted in the conventional manner as 
a symbolic union of Christ and man. Indeed, from 1714 to 1720, and again from 
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out, the point of view, the spirit, mood, and symbolism is un- 
changing; only the conceits vary, until the quaint and the 
unexpected become usual. The following selections will give 
adequate representation of the whole: 


MEDITATION ONE *4 


What Love is this of thine, that Cannot bee 
In thine Infinity, O Lord, Confinde, 

Vniless it in thy Very Person see, 
Infinity, and Finity Conjoyn’d? 
What hath thy Godhead, as not satisfide 
Marri'de our Manhood, making it its Bride? 


Oh, Matchless Love! filling Heaven to the brim! 
O’re running it, all running o’re beside 
This World! Nay Overflowing Hell, wherein 
For thine Elect, there rose a mighty Tide! 
That there our Veans might through thy Person bleed, 
To quench those flames, that else would on vs feed. 


Oh! that my Love might overflow my Heart! 

To fire the Same with Love: for Love I would, 
| But oh! my streight’ned Breast! my Lifeless Sparke! 
: My Fireless Flame! What Chilly Love, and Cold? 
In measure Small! in Manner Chilly! See. 
Lord blow the Coal: Thy Love Enflame in mee. 


al OCrUlCUh 


1722 till the last in 1725, Taylor wrote meditations inspired solely by verses 
from Canticles: beginning with chapter five, verse ten, he composed songs on 
every verse and phrase through chapter seven, verse six. Next to Canticles, the 
Gospels were his most frequent inspiration, in the following order: John, (29) ; 
Matthew, (19) ; Luke, (3) ; Mark, (1) . The other principal texts, in order, were 
Colossians, (14) ; 1 Corinthians, (12) ; Revelations, (g) ; Isaiah, (8) ; Hebrews, 
(7); Phillipians, (7). Oddly enough, he turned to the Psalms for inspiration 
only three times. Occasionally a verse or phrase appealed to Taylor so strongly 
that he wrote several meditations upon it: such, for example, as Matthew 
xxvi:26 (7 times) ; Canticles v:1, 1:1, 1:3 (each 5 times). The meditations sel- 
dom employ more than twelve stanzas or less than five; the great majority are 
seven or eight stanzas in length. 
24 Dated Westfield, July 23, 1682. 


Beeewermaireanwm: 
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Tue Experience ** 


Oh! that I alwayes breath’d in such an aire, 
As I suckt in, feeding on Sweet Content! 

Disht vp vnto my Soul ev’n in that pray’re 
Pour’de out to God over last Sacrament. 
What Beam of Light wrapt vp my Sight to finde 
Me neerer God than ere Came in my minde? 


Most Strange it was! But yet more Strange that shine 
Which filld my Soul then to the brim to Spy 

My Nature with thy Nature all Divine 
Together joynd in Him thats Thou, and I. 
Flesh of my Flesh, Bone of my Bone: there’s run 
Thy Godhead, and my Manhood in thy Son. 


Oh! that that Flame which thou didst on me Cast 
Might me enflame, and Lighten everywhere. 
Then Heaven to me would be less at last 
So much of heaven I should have while here. 
Oh! Sweet though Short! Ile not forget the same. 
My neerness, Lord, to thee did me Enflame. 


I'le Claim my Right: Give place, ye Angells Bright. 
Ye further from the Godhead stande than I. 

My Nature is your Lord; and doth Vnite 
Better than Yours vnto the Deity. 
Gods Throne is first and mine is next; to you 
Onely the place of Waiting-men is due. 


Oh! that my Heart thy Golden Harp might bee 
Well tun’d by Glorious Grace, that ev'ry string 
Screw’d to the highest pitch, might vnto thee 
All Praises wrapt in sweetest Musick bring. 
I praise thee, Lord, and better praise thee would 
If what I had, my heart might ever hold. 


28 Following Meditation 3, dated Deceraber 11, 1682, from the text in the 
Song of Songs 1:3: “ Because of the savour of thy good ointments thy name is 
as ointment poured forth. . . .” 
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THe REFLEXION ** 


Lord, art thou at the Table Head aboue 
Meat, Med’cine, Sweetness, Sparkling Beautys, to 
Enamour Souls with Flaming Flakes of Love, 
And not my Trencher, nor my Cup o’reflow? 
Ben’t I a bidden Gues[t]? Oh! sweet mine Eye 
Oreflows with Teares: Oh! draw thy fountains dry 


Shall I not Smell thy Sweet, oh! Sharons Rose? 
Shall not mine Eye Salute thy Beauty? Why? 

Shali thy Sweet leaves their Beautious Sweets vpclose? 
As halfe ashamde my Sight should on them ly? 
Woe’s me! for this my Sighs shall be in grain 
Offer’d on Sorrows Altar for the same. 


Had not my Soule’s, thy Conduit, Pipes stopt bin 
With mud, what Ravishment would’st thou Convay? 


Let Graces Golden Spade dig till the Spring 


Of tears arise, and cleare this filth away. 
Lord, let thy Spirit raise my Sighings till 
These Pipes my Soule do with thy Sweetness fill. 


Earth once was Paradise of Heaven below 
Till inkefac’d Sin had it with poyson stockt 
And Chast this Paradise away into 
Heav'ns vpmost Loft, and it in Glory Lockt. 
But thou, Sweet Lord, hast with thy golden Key 
Vnlock[t] the Doore, and made a golden day. 


Once at thy Feast, I saw thee Pearle like stand 

"Tween Heaven and Earth where Heavens Bright glory all 
In streams fell on thee, as a floodgate and, 

Like Sun Beams through thee on the World to Fall 

Oh! Sugar sweet then! my Deare Sweet Lord I see 

Saints Heaven-lost Happiness restor’d by thee. 


26 Following Meditation 4, dated February 22, 1683/4, from the Song of 
Songs 1:1: “ I am the rose of Sharon.” 
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27 Psalms xLv:2: Grace in thy lips is poured out (Grace is poured into thy 


lips) 
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Shall Heaven, and Earth’s bright Glory all vp lie 
Like Sun Beams bundled in the sun in thee? 
Dost thou sit Rose at Table Head, where I 
Do sit, and Carv’st no morsell Sweet for mee? 
So much before, so little now! Sprindge, Lord, 
Thy Rosie Leaves, and me their Glee afford. 


Shall not thy Rose my Garden fresh perfume? 
Shall not thy Beauty my dull Heart assaile? 

Shall not thy golden gleams run through this gloom? 
Shall my black Velvet Mask thy fair Face Vaile? 
Pass o’re my Faults: Shine forth, bright sun: arise 
Enthrone thy Rosy-Selfe within mine Eyes. 


MEDITATION SEVEN 27 


Thy Humane Frame, my Glorious Lord, I spy, 
A Golden Still with Heavenly Choice drugs filld 
Thy Holy Love, the Glowing heate whereby, 
The Spirit of Grace is graciously distilld. 
Thy Mouth the Neck through which these Spirits still 
My Soul thy Violl make, and therewith fill. 


Thy Speech the Liquour in thy Vessell Stands, 
Well ting’d with Grace a blessed Tincture, Loe, 

Thy Words distilld Grace in thy Lips pourd, and 
Give Graces Tinctur in them where they go. 
Thy words in graces tincture stilld, Lord, may 
The Tincture of thy Grace in me Convay. 


That Golden Mint of Words thy Mouth Divine 
Doth tip these Words, which by my Fall were spoild; 
And Dub with Gold dug out of Graces mine 
That they thine Image might have in them foild 
Grace in thy Lips poured out’s as Liquid Gold 
Thy Bottle make my Soule, Lord, it to hold. 


. [Dated February 10, 1683/4.] 
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MEDITATION EiGHT ** 
I kening through Astronomy Divine 
The Worlds bright Battlement, wherein I spy 
A Golden Path my Pensill cannot line 
From that bright Throne vnto my Threshold ly. 
And while my puzzled thoughts about it pore 
I finde the Bread of Life in’t at my doore. 


When that this Bird of Paradise put in 
This Wicker Cage (my corps) to tweedle praise 
Had peckt the Fruite forbid: and so did fling 
Away its Food: and lost its golden dayes; 
It fell into Celestiall Famine sore: 
And never could attain a morseil more. 


Alas! alas! Poore Bird, what wilt thou doe? 
This Creatures field no food for Souls e’re gave. 
And if thou knock at Angells dores they show 
An Empty Barrell: they no Soul bread have. 
Alas! Poore Bird, the Worlds White Loafe is done. 
And cannot yield thee here the smallest Crumb. 


In this Sad State, Gods Tender Bowells run 
Out Streams of Grace: And he to end all strife 
The Purest Wheate in Heaven, his deare-dear Son 
Grinds, and kneads vp into this Bread of Life. 
Which Bread of Life from Heaven down came and stands 
Disht on thy Table vp by Angells Hands. 


Did God mould vp this Bread in Heaven, and bake, 
Which from his Table came, and to thine goeth? 
Doth he bespeake thee thus, This Soule Bread take 
Come Eate thy fill of this thy Gods White Loafe? 
Its Food too fine for Angells, yet come, take 
And Eate thy fill. Its Heavens Sugar Cake. 


28 John vi:52: I am the living Bread. [Dated June 8, 1684.] 
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What Grace is this knead in this Loafe? This thing 
Souls are but petty things it to admire. 
Yee Angells, help: This fill would to the brim 
Heav'ns whelm’d-down Chrystall meele Bowle, yea and higher. 
This Bread of Life dropt in thy mouth, doth Cry: 
Eate, Eate me, Soul, and thou shalt never dy. 


MEDITATION TWENTY-FIVE ”* 


Why should my Bells, which Chime thy Praise, when thou 
My Shew-Bread, on thy Table wast, my King, 
Their Clappers, or their Bell-ropes want even now? 
Or those that can thy Changes Sweetly ring? 
What is a Scar-Fire * broken out? No, no. 
The Bells would backward ring if it was so. 


Its true: and I do all things backward run, 
Poor Pillard * I have a Sad tale to tell: 

My Soule Starke nakt, rowld all in mire vndone 
Thy Bell may tole my passing Peale to Hell. 
None in their Winding Sheet more naked stay 
Nor Dead than I. Hence oh! the Judgment Day. 


When I behold Some Curious Piece of Art, 
Or Pritty Bird, Flower, Star, or Shining Sun, 
Poure out o’reflowing Glory: oh! my Heart 
Achs Seing how my thoughts in Snick-Snarls ** run. 
But all this Glory to my Lord’s a Spot 
While I instead of any, am all blot. 


But, my sweet Lord, what glorious robes are those 
That thou hast brought out of thy Grave for thine? 
They do out shine the Sun-Shine, Grace the Rose. 
I leape for joy to thinke, shall these be mine? 
Such are, as waite vpon thee in thy Wars, 
Cloathd with the Sun, and Crowned with twelve Stars. 
2® Ephesians v:27: A Glorious Church. [Dated January 22, 1687/8.] 
8° Scarefire, conflagration. 
%1 Evidently a coined substantive from the obsolete verb “ pill,” to strip or 
peel, meaning here one who is threadbare, hence forlorn. See the adjective 


82 See the New English Dictionary, quotation from Alsop, Antisozzo (1675) . 
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Dost thou adorn some thus, and why not mee? 
Ile not believe it. Lord, thou art my Chiefe. 
Thou me Commandest to believe in thee. 
I'l not affront thee thus with Vnbeliefe, 
Lord, make my Soule Obedient and whenso, 
Thou saist Believe, make it reply, I do. 


I fain the C[h]oicest Love my Soule Can get, 
Would to thy Gracious Selfe a Gift present.- 
But cannot now vnscrew Loves Cabbinet. 
Say not this is a Niggards Complement: 
For seing it is thus I choose now rather 
To send thee th’ Cabbinet, and Pearle together. 


MEDITATION THirTY-EIGHT ** 


Oh! What a thing is Man? Lord, Who am I? 

That thou shouldst give him Law (Oh! golden Line) 
To regulate his Thoughts, Words, Life thereby. 

And Judge him wilt thereby too in thy time. 

A Court of Justice thou in heaven holdst 

To try his Case while he’s here housd on mould. 


How do thy Angells lay before thine eye 
My Deeds both White, and Black I dayly doe? 

How doth thy Court thou Pannellst there them try? 
But flesh complains. What right for this? let’s know 
For right, or wrong I can’t appeare vnto’t. 

And shall a Sentence Pass on Such a Suite? 


Soft; blemish not this golden Bench, or place. 
Here is no Bribe, nor Colourings to hide 
Nor Pettifogger to befog the Case 
But Justice hath her Glory here well tri’de: 
Her Spotless Law all Spotted Cases tends 
Without Respect or Disrespect them ends. 


88 1 John 1:1: An Advocate with the Father. [Dated July 6, 1690.] 
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God's Judge himselfe: and Christ Atturny is, 
The Holy Ghost Regesterer is founde. 
Angells the Sergeants are, all Creatures kiss 
The booke, and doe as Evidence abounde. 
All Cases pass according to pure Law 
And in the Sentence is no Fret, nor flaw. 


What saist, my Soule? Here all thy Deeds are tri'de 
Is Christ thy Advocate to pleade thy Cause? 
Art thou his Client? Such shall never slide. 
He never lost his Case: he pleads such Laws 
As Carry do the Same, nor doth refuse 
The Vilest Sinners Case that doth him Choose. 


This is his Honour, not Dishonour: nay 
No Habeas-Corpus gainst his Clients came. 

For all their Fines his Purse doth make down pay. 
He Non-Suites Satan’s Suite or Casts the Same. 
He’'l plead thy Case, and not accept a Fee. 

He’'l plead Sub Forma Pauperis for thee. 


My Case is bad. Lord, be my Advocate. 
My Sin is red: I’me vnder Gods Arrest. 

Thou hast the Hit of Pleading; plead my State. 
Although its bad thy Plea will make it best. 
If thou wilt plead my Case before the King: 
I'le Waggon Loads of Love, and Glory bring. 


MEDITATION THREE ** 


Like to the Marigold, I blushing close 
My golden blossoms when the Sun goes down: 
Moist’ning my leaves with Dewy Sighs, half frose 
By the nocturnall Cold, that hoares my Crown. 


34 Second Series. Romans v:14: Who is the Figure of Him that was to come. 
[Dated October 15, 1693.] Taylor numbered his meditations in two series: the 
first, numbered 1 to 49, runs from July 23, 1682, to February 26, 1692/3; the 
second, numbered 1 to 156, runs from May, 1693, till October, 1725. In the sec- 
ond series numbers 129 to 139 run in duplicate. 
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Mine Apples ashes ** are in apple Shells 
And dirty too: Strange and bewitching Spells! 


When, Lord, mine Eye doth Spie thy Grace to beame 
Thy Mediatoriall glory in the Shine. 

Out Spouted so from Adams typick Streame 
And Emblemiz’d in Noahs pollisht Shrine 
Thine theirs out shines so far it makes their glory 
In brightest Colours, seem a Smoaky Story. 


But when mine Eye full of these beams doth cast 
Its rayes vpon my dusty essence thin 
Impregnate with a Sparke Divine defac’de, 
All Candife]d o’re with Leprosie of Sin, 
Such Influences on my Spirits light, 
Which them as bitter gall, or Cold ice Smite. 


My brissled Sins hence do so horrid peare, 
None but thyselfe, (and thou deckt vp must bee 
In thy Transcendent glory Sparkling cleare) 
A Mediator vnto God for mee. 
So high they rise, Faith scarce can toss a Sight 
Over their head vpon thyselfe to light. 


Is’t possible such glory, Lord, ere should 
Center its Love on me, Sins Dunghill else? 

My Case vp take? make it its own? Who would 
Wash with his blood my blots out? Crown his Shelfe 
Or Dress his golden Cupboard with such ware? 
This makes my pale facde Hope almost despare. 


Yet let my Titimouses ** Quill Suck in 
Thy Graces milk Pails Some small drop: or Cart 
A Bit or Splinter of some Ray, the wing 
Of Grace’s Sun sprindgd out,** into my heart: 
To build there Wonders Chappell where thy Praise 
Shall be the Psalms sung forth in gracious layes. 


85 That is, Apples of Sodom, or Dead Sea Apples. 

86 Probably in the sense of small, insignificant. 

87 Used apparently (as in verse 6, line 5, of “ The Reflexion”) to mean 
“spread out” or “ extended over” —a meaning not in the New English Dic- 
tionary. 
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38 Second Series. 2 Corinthians v:14: If one died for all then are all Dead. } 
[Dated February 15, 1712/13-] 

39 Not in the New English Dictionary. Possibly used in the sense of, or by 
error for, “ spraddled.” 
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MEDITATION ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE ** 


Oh! Good, Good, Good, my Lord. What more Love yet. 
Thou dy for mee! What am I dead in thee: 

What did Deaths arrow shot at me thee hit? 
Didst slip between that flying shaft and mee? 
Didst make thy selfe Deaths marke shot at for mee? 
So that her Shaft shall fly no far than thee? 


Didst dy for mee indeed, and in thy Death 
Take in thy Dying thus my death the Cause. 
And lay I dying in thy Dying breath, 
According vnto Graces Redemption Laws? 
If one did dy for all, it needs must bee 
That all did dy in one, and from death free. 


Infinities fierce firy arrow red 
Shot from the splendid Bow of Justice bright 

Did Smite thee down, for thine. Thou art their head. 
They di’de in thee. Their death did on thee light. 
They di’de their Death in thee, thy Death is theirs 
Hence thine is mine, thy death my trespass clears 


How Sweet is this: my Death lies buried 
Within thy Grave, my Lord, deep vnder ground. 
It is vnskin’d, as Carrion rotten Dead. 
For Grace's hand gave Death its deadly wound 
Deaths no such terrour in the Saints blesst Coast. 
Its but a harmless Shade: No walking Ghost. 


The Painter lies: the Bellfry Pillars weare 
A false Effigies now of Death alas. 

With empty Eyeholes, Butter teeth, bones bare 
And spraggling ** arms, having an Hour Glass 
In one grim paw. Th’ other a Spade doth hold 
To shew deaths frightfull region vnder mould. 
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Whereas its Sting is gone: its life is lost 
Tho’ vnto Christless ones it is most Grim 
Its but a Shade to Saints whose path it Crosst 
Or Shell or Washen face, in which she Sing 
Their Bodies in her lap a Lollaboy 
And Sends their Souls to Sing their Masters joy. 


Lord let me finde Sin, Curse and Death that doe 
Belong to me by [thee] Slain in thy Grave. 
And let thy law my clearing hence bestow 
And from these things let me acquittance have. 
The Law Suffic’de: and I discharg’d Hence Sing 
Thy praise I will over Deaths Death, and Sin. 


Not only do the “Sacramental Meditations” form the 
bulk of Taylor’s works, but they are the most consistently 
felicitous expression of his poetic imagination. They are al- 
ways touching, and indeed they are conceived in a spirit so 
emotionally intense and sincere that the reader is the more 
ready to overlook occasional bad rimes or strained figures. 
Surveying Taylor’s poetry as a whole, one is struck by his 
inventive fancy. The sequences with which “ Gods Deter- 
minations "’ has been concluded is impressive for its metrical 
variety, and leads one to believe that the Puritan minister was 
not indifferent to poetry as an art. The songs of praise, in 
which he is always at his best, are executed with a consecra- 
tion and rhetorically effective harmony that go far to redeem 
them from a certain repetitious facileness. The diffuse lan- 
guage, stock phrases, harsh elisions, and defective rimes which 
now and then mar a stanza or poem indicate a piety that per- 
haps lacked wings; yet there is abundant eagerness and mov- 
ing grace. The sound and the onward rush often combine to 
invest a commonplace image with radiant color. 

We seek finally parallels or analogues for Taylor’s verse — 
sources is hardly the word. The manner, devices, and spirit 
especially suggest the example of George Herbert, as well as 
that of Quarles and perhaps Crashaw — poets whose works, 
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we know, were read, imitated, and praised by early New Eng- 
landers.* One should perhaps mention Christopher Harvey.“ 

Of the eight metrical forms in “ Gods Determinations,” five 
exactly correspond to forms in Herbert’s The Temple, and 
a sixth varies but slightly.*® The two poems with which Taylor 
concludes it are “ Pindaricks” with no precise counterpart. 
Quite possibly he developed them himself. The example of 
Herbert is seen further in Taylor’s holy aspiration, his de- 
votional rather than mystical qualities, his homely compari- 
sons, his intimate appeal to the person of Christ. There are 
also the same rhetorical devices of question, refrain,** apostro- 
phe, and direct address; there is especially an observable cor- 
respondence in the length of their songs. It is further apparent 


4 Quarles had long been popular among the Puritans. A copy of Crashaw’s 
Steps to the Temple is listed in a Catalogue of the Greatest Part of the Library 
of the Reverend Mr. George Curwen fof Salem] . .. (Boston, 1718), the 
unique copy in the Harvard College Library, octavo item, number 220. Per- 
haps an acquaintance with Herrick’s Noble Numbers might be presupposed: 
his verse is quoted in the “Commonplace Book” of Elnathan Chauncy; see 
Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvui (1935) , 1-24: George L. 
Kittredge, “ A Harvard Salutatory Oration of 1662.” 

41 There is a suggestion of Harvey, but perhaps because Harvey was so 
slavishly imitating Herbert, in whose volume, The Temple, Harvey's The 
Synagogue; or, The Shadow of the Temple was first published. 

42 Decasyllabic couplets were of course any man’s property, and the six- 
line stanza which Taylor made his standard vehicle is not perhaps directly 
traceable to Herbert, though The Temple opens in that metrical form with 
“The Church-porch.” But a similarity to the more complicated forms, forms 
lacking tradition or currency, suggests very strongly a conscious imitation at 
first which by constant use became a distinctive mark of Taylor’s verse. The 
stanzaic form of “ Christs Reply” exactly matches Habington’s “ Cupio Dis- 
solvi,” Castara, Book m1 — both poems are ardently religious — also to Carew’s 
An Hymeneal Song for Lady Ann Wentworth. But the metrical correspondence 
of Taylor’s pindaric verse to that of Herbert in so many other cases rather sug- 
gests that he adapted Herbert's “ Lent” by the addition of an extra foot. This 
seems especially likely, since no other similarities between Taylor’s poetry and 
Habington’s or Carew’s is observable. The six-line stanzas of “ Christs Reply ” 
are iambics beating 443443. Herbert's “ Lent ” beats 553553. Both rime aabccb. 
The remaining three that show identical metric patterns with Herbert's ex- 
periments are: “ An Extasy of Joy” —see Herbert, “ The Tempter”; “ The 
Soule Seeking Church-Fellowship ” —see Herbert, “ The Windows”; “ The 
Soul Admiring the Grace of the Church” — see Herbert, “ Easter,” the first 
three stanzas only, and “ The Storm.” 

43 Compare the refrain of Herbert's “ Home”: “ O show Thyself to me,/ 
Or take me up to Thee ” with that in Taylor’s “ The Return,” following Medi- 
tation 3. 
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that Taylor echoes Herbert's belief that nothing is so mean 
but that it can be ennobled by figures from common life, 
from medical and chemical knowledge. He likewise draws 
heavily upon metaphors of taste, smell, color, and sound. 

Though Herbert's example and influence seem paramount, 
one is occasionally struck by similarities in Taylor's verse to 
the sacred poems of Crashaw: a seraphic exaltation and prodi- 
gality of fanciful tropes,“*, passionate outbursts, the language 
of amorous poetry adapted to religious expression, gaudy 
color, cloying sweetness. Taylor’s debt to other poets is less 
obvious. One thinks naturally of Quarles, the laureate among 
Puritans,** whose Emblemes, starting from some text of Scrip- 
ture on which he finds a meditation, may well have furnished 
a model for Taylor’s “ Sacramental Meditations,” but there 
the similarity ends. One would like to know whether a copy 
of Sir John Davies’s Nosce Tiepsum may not have passed 
through Taylor’s hands. Davies’s combination of poetry and 
metaphysics, his discourses on the longing, grief, and destiny 
of the soul, somewhat parallel “ Gods Determinations ” and 
certain of the “ Sacramental Meditations.” No suggestion of 
the influence of Wither, so often the Puritan’s inspiration, is 
anywhere apparent. 

The “ Meditations” lack the stanzaic variety of “ Gods 
Determinations ” in that they uniformly employ the six-line 
iambic pentameter riming ababcc, significantly perhaps the 
form of Herbert's “ The Church-porch.” They are concen- 
trated and angular — sometimes rough: an inevitable tend- 
ency of that verse called metaphysical, wherein the conceit is 

44 Tropes in Crashaw’s “To the Name Above Every Name, the Name of 
Jesus” are used without stint. Identical figures are employed in Taylor's 
“ Meditations ”; for instance, Let Christ be our guest; we are thirsty “ for thy 
golden showers”; we need “ To catch the day-break of Thy dawn”; we are 
swarming bees trying to suck Christ’s hoard of honey; we must smell no 
“sweet but that which smells of Thee/ Thy Sweet Name hides in each sylla- 
ble”; Thy odors are “ Mountains of myrrh, and beds of spices”; we beat a 
summons in Thy name; we sing Thy name in “ fit-tuned harmony,” with 
“ cymbals of Heaven ”; lodge Thy fire in our hearts. 


45 The overdrawn figures in Taylor’s third meditation, not printed here, 
may have found warrant in the twelfth emblem, Book 1 of Quarles. 
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inspired by a philosophical concept. But if the “ Medita- 
tions” are more crabbed, on the whole, than the earlier 
verse, they are certainly less banal. Although the imagery is 
unusually varied, it is noteworthy that the poet at his best 
achieves a striking unity of design by developing one figure. 
In so doing, he avoids a fault to which all sacred poets are 
commonly prone, that is, strewing metaphors throughout 
their verses with prodigal abandon. For instance, the figure 
of Christ as attorney pleading man’s case sub forma pauperis 
before God, the Judge, in Meditation 38, is carefully built 
up without extraneous imagery. The legal phraseology, so 
often seized upon to express the covenant idea,“ is consist- 
ently used and brought to a climax without wrenched or tor- 
tured figures. The final line wherein the poet carries to God 
“Waggon Loads of Love” is an example of Taylor's fre- 
quent preference for homely metaphor, drawn from the lan- 
guage of common experience rather than poetic tradition. 
There is a noticeable improvement in the poet’s technique 
after 1685, when it becomes plain that the meditations are 
ofte.: firmer and sometimes more brilliant statements of his 
theological position. But the fire of his devotion never abates 
with the passage of years. His last meditation, written in 1725, 
when he was past eighty, is as ardent in its expression of love 
for God as his earlier verses. The text is from the Song of 
Songs, u, 5: “I am sick of love,” and opens with the cry: 
“ Heart sick my Lord, heart sick of Love to thee.” The poet's 
taste had been formed early — perhaps in Harvard College, 
perhaps in England before he sailed for Massachusetts Bay — 
and it never changed. He was, we recall, remote from the 
sources of poetry and from the currents and fashions of a new 
era. Yet, in view of his exclusive devotion to religious poetry, 
it is doubtful whether new fashions would have interested 
him, even supposing he was unaware of them. We know that 
the inventory of his library, containing one hundred and 





46 See Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxx (1936): Perry 
Miller, “ The Marrow of Puritan Divinity,” 272 and 273. 
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ninety-two items and valued at £54," with its many texts on 
doctrine together with an occasional medical volume, oddly 
enough contained only one item of poetry: Anne Bradstreet’s 
verses. It was customary for ministers, especially when they 
lived remote from larger centres, to borrow books from one 
another. It does not seem necessary to think, however — in- 
deed it is not even probable — that Taylor drew his inspira- 
tion from any poetry that he discovered after his college days. 

Perhaps the most teasing of all questions that remain un- 
answered concerning this shining avatar of the colonial fron- 
tier is why he directed that his heirs should not publish his 
verse. Of the many possible answers none seems at present 
more consistent with the glimpse one catches of his quiet life, 
his abiding love for his Redeemer, than such as argues a mod- 
esty, a sense of human unworthiness that was thorough-going. 
Taylor seems to have been free from that last infirmity of 
noble minds, a desire for fame. 

One final remark upon the “ Sacramental Meditations.” It 
is not likely that the themes which inspired Taylor’s art — 
the Incarnation and the Eucharist — were precisely imitative 
of any poetic source. Taylor was a Puritan, and consequently 
not stirred by the trappings and externals of a ritual. His 
inspiration was the real presence_of Christ, and all his verses 
glow with the fire of his devotion. Yet the themes that he 
chose have produced a curiously Anglo-Catholic response, 
unequalled, perhaps, among Puritans of either the Old or the 
New World. Calvin taught a receptionist belief — that 
though the body of Christ is in Heaven, there is the real 
presence_of Christ in the Eucharist. Puritans were always 
strict Calvinists in respect to the Lord’s Supper,** as they 
preferred to call it, but any sacramental cultus among them 


has been rare. The position of Taylor is little short of ex- 


47 In the Northampton, Massachusetts, Probate Records, January 13, 1729/ 
30. Inaccurately printed in Lockwood, Westfield, u, 500-502. 

48 See the Catholic Historical Review, xxu (January, 1937) , 409-425: Perry 
Miller, “ The Puritan Theory of the Sacraments in Seventeenth Century New 
England.” 
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traordinary, for he was an orthodox Puritan, living nearly 
sixty years in a frontier village, who wrote poetry until 1725 
in the quaint and homely dress of the pre-restoration “ sacred 
poets ”; one who was really in the tradition of Donne and the 
Anglo-Catholic conceitists.** 

Of Taylor's colonial contemporaries, we are in the habit 
of praising “ The Tenth Muse” for her charming sincerity, 
the very local Benjamin Tompson for smoothness, and the 
well remembered Michael Wigglesworth for historic impor- 
tance and an occasional stanza of power. The flaws of Taylor’s 
metrics are plain; yet here was a provincial minister and 
physician who chose poetry the more radiantly to honor the 
free and boundless mercy of Christ; who turned to Anglican 
and, perhaps, to Catholic poets for example; a Puritan who, 
seeming to love poetry for its own sake, wrote with a delicacy 
and brilliance unexampled in colonial letters. 


4® An edition of Taylor's “ Poetical Works,” in which a full statement of 
his position as a sacramentalist will be attempted, is now under way. 








WILLIAM RICHARDS 
THE SOUTH SEA SOLOMON 


SAMUEL WILLISTON 


N the year 1779, Captain Cook was stabbed in the back 

with an Hawaiian dagger, and the mighty traveler who, in 
the words of a missionary writer, had “ with enthusiastic 
ardor thrice circumnavigated the globe ” * and had constantly 
neglected his opportunities for spreading the Gospel “ fell 
into the water, and spoke no more.” Ten years later in re- 
mote America, James Richards, a former soldier in the revo- 
lutionary army, and his wife (born Lydia Shaw) moved into 
the Berkshire Hills. With their four children, they settled in 
a district later incorporated as the town of Plainfield. Here 
James Richards became a very important citizen and had six 
children more. William, the seventh child, was to visit Hawaii 
in a far different capacity from the unfortunate Cook, and 
his life — although probably more edifying than the sea cap- 
tain’s — was to be hardly less interesting. 

In 1813, William Richards entered Williams College. His 
eldest brother, James, had been graduated from Andover 
Theological Seminary a year before, where, with four others, 
he had laid the foundation of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Apparently missionary zeal 
ran in the family, for William had an earnest desire to follow 
his brother’s calling. Writing to his father in 1816, he said: 
“I have never since I commenced studying with a view to 
preparation for the ministry wished even for a moment to re- 
linquish it. . . . It seems to me that in a stronger manner 
than ever I wish to devote myself to the cause of Christ.” * 
He was graduated from the college in 1819, the year that the 
Reverend Hiram Bingham, heading the first mission to the 


1 §. T. Smith, History of the Establishment of the Christian Religion in the 
Islands of the South Seas (Boston, 1841) , 107. 
2 Manuscript letter in the possession of the author. 
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Hawaiian Islands, embarked on the brig, Thaddeus. Three 
years more of preparation at the Andover Theological Semi- 
mary were necessary, however, before William's ordination 
took place at New Haven in September, 1822. 

It was the rule of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions that only married missionaries should 
be sent forth into the land of the heathen — an excellent cus- 
tom, as every one will understand who has read the immortal 
Elizabeth Mortimer’s story of the backsliding missionary, 
Benjamin Broomhall, and his entanglements in Tahiti. So 
it was that William Richards married Clarissa Lyman, of 
Northampton, a month after his ordination. On November 
19, he sailed with his bride from New Haven in the ship, 
Thomas, as a member of the second party of missionaries sent 
out by the board to the Sandwich Islands. When William 
Richards arrived at the Island of Oahu, he was greeted by the 
first godly band, who had been laboring there for the past 
three years. 

The Richards couple stayed in Honolulu only for a very 
short while. Together with the Reverend Charles Stewart 
and his wife, they were sent to Lahaina, in the island of Maui,* 
where the king’s mother, Keopuolani, in a sudden burst of 
Christian zeal, had directed her people to build two houses 
and a church for the missionaries. Unfortunately, before the 
young missionaries had learned the native language, Keopuo- 
lani became desperately ill. Neither Richards nor Stewart was 
able to give her Christian baptism, but luckily William Ellis 
arrived in time to officiate, and her pious acquiescence con- 
siderably facilitated the two missionaries in converting the 
other chiefs. Richards now busied himself as a translator, Eng- 
lish teacher, preacher, architect, physician, music-teacher, and 
manual laborer. Besides this positive work, the problem of the 
missionaries was not merely to combat native superstition, 
savagery, and debauch, but to oppose the injurious influences 


® Charles S. Stewart, A Residence in the Sandwich Islands (Boston, 1839) , 
132. 
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introduced by the whalers and other seamen who made the 
islands a port of call. If one familiar at the present time either 
with Waikiki or the bathing beaches of America and Europe 
is somewhat amused at the anxiety which the missionaries dis- 
played to get the natives fully clothed, and at some of the 
other efforts to introduce alien ways into the tropics, it must 
be recognized that they were taking a more realistic attitude 
than many of the romantics who assailed their unzsthetic 
methods. It is hard not to sympathize with some of the stric- 
tures of Melville, Kotzebue, and Beechey; yet the missionaries 
are not to be blamed for trying to mitigate the more brutal 
concomitants of white civilization.* 

It is also abundantly clear that the natives became much at- 

tached to their teachers. “ All the chiefs especially loved Mr. 
Richards. At one time when he lay critically ill at Lahaina in 
1832, they twice despatched a schooner for Dr. Judd, who was 
absent from Honolulu on Kauai. Kaahumanu (regent and 
mother of the young king) came herself to the sick man’s side 
‘and often assisted in the sick room ‘like a kind and tender 
mother ’ in raising Mr. Richards in bed and in administering 
food and medicine. The chiefs were unwearied in their at- 
tention.” * 

The following anecdote illustrates their affection more hu- 
morously. All infants of the converts, of course, had to be 
baptized and on one occasion when Mr. Richards, who was 
officiating, asked, “ By what name shall this child be bap- 
tized? ”, the father’s reply was “ Beelzebub.” This would not 
do, and the pastor, saying that the child should be named for 
a good man, suggested a number of biblical names as other 


4 The best testimony is in a letter written by Richard H. Dana from 
Hawaii, during a visit in 1860. See Rufus Anderson, The Hawaiian Islands 
(Boston, 1864), 99. Dana had visited the islands in 1835, during his “ two 
years before the mast” and in his second visit of two months he had wide 
opportunity for observation. Of a different church from that of the mission- 
aries, a lawyer, and a trained and critical observer, he, nevertheless, gave the 
men and their work unstinted praise. 

5 Mary C. Alexander, William Patterson Alexander in Kentucky, the Mar- 
quesas and Hawaii (Honolulu, 1934) , 250. 
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choices, but none was acceptable. At last, on a whispered sug- 
gestion of the mother, the father’s face cleared and he joyfully 
announced that his son should be called “ Mikalikee” (Mr. 
Richards) , since that was the name of a good man. This could 
not be denied in open church, and the infant became a Chris- 
tian under that name.* 

The life of the missionaries was not without its risks, the 
most serious of which did not come from any hostility of the 
natives. After the discovery of the islands, whalers and other 
ships, which called there in considerable numbers, invited or 
took native women aboard for prostitution, sometimes carry- 
ing them off to sea on their voyages. In the autumn of 1825, 
the missionaries induced the chiefs to forbid women going on 
board the ships. This greatly angered the crews of vessels 
putting into the harbors of Honolulu and Lahaina, and many 
persons engaged in commerce on the islands shared this hos- 
tility toward the new taboo, if for no other reason than be- 
cause they feared that it would discourage the use of the 
islands as trading-ports. 

In October of that year the British whaleship, Daniel, ar- 
rived at Lahaina, and, rightly blaming Mr. Richards as the 
originator of the law, demanded that he bring about its re- 
peal. The seamen, upheld by their officers and armed with 
knives, threatened him with death unless he complied with 
their request. He remained firm, and his wife declared that 
she, too, was prepared to lay down her life rather than dis- 
grace the cause which they had come to sustain. Only the 
timely interference of the natives, it is believed, saved their 
lives. 

Mr. Stewart, who had been in Honolulu for some months, 
was met at the mission, on returning to Lahaina immediately 
after this occurrence, by a guard with presented bayonet. He 
thought, at first, that a revolution must have taken place, but 
he learned that to meet the outrages of the sailors the chiefs 
had armed a number of men and were prepared to seize the 


6 Henry M. Lyman, Hawaiian Yesterdays (Chicago, 1906) , 19. 
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ship if further violence were attempted. The threats of the 
seamen had already continued for some days, and, at the out- 
set, Mr. Richards had written Hiram Bingham, the head of 
the mission at Honolulu, stating the alternative which had 
been presented to him and his wife — adding dramatically, 
“ I need not tell you which we choose. . . . If the sacrifice of 
our lives will promote our great and good cause, and there 
should be none but these partly enlightened people to tell 
the circumstances of our death, you may rest assured that we 
die rejoicing in the hope that we have done with trouble and 
with pain.” * 

In January of the following year, Lieutenant Percival, in 
command of the United States schooner, Dolphin, declared 
to the chiefs, after an attack by his men on the mission house 
at Honolulu, that his intention was not to leave the island 
until the taboo should be lifted. Awed by his threats, the 
chiefs yielded for the time, and once this precedent had been 
established, further trouble followed at Lahaina, where the 


‘ local chief had been rightly and rigidly enforcing the law. In 


one of these attacks cannon balls were fired at the house of 
Mr. Richards, and one of them penetrated a wall of the build- 
ing. These missiles long remained objects of interest to the 
mission children and others.* 

Mr. Richards wrote to America of these occurrences, and 
his communications were published there. This angered the 
ship captains, as well as many of the commercial people in 
the islands. Some white residents who had been favorable to 
the mission, as well as a few of the chiefs, joined in saying it 
was wrong for Mr. Richards to make these things known to 


7 The fullest account of this attack is in Stewart, Sandwich Islands, 319. 
Mr. Richards’s letter is quoted in Hiram Bingham, A Residence of Twenty- 
One Years in the Sandwich Islands (Hartford, 1848) , 274. See, also, James J. 
Jarves, History of the Hawaiian and Sandwich Islands (London, 1843) , 125. 

8 Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 313; Jarves, Sandwich Islands, 125, 126. 
Oramel H. Gulick, The Pilgrims of Hawaii (New York, 1918) , states, (112), 
that he saw years previously in the cellar of the old Richards house, the ball 
that made a hole in the house. 
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the people of the United States. A journal kept by a native 
gives this account of what then took place.* 


Certain chiefs of Oahu wrote to chiefs of Maui to this effect 
“ Chiefs of Maui if Captain Buckle and Captain Clark and the 
English Consul demand your teacher, do you take care of your- 
self and not refuse to give him up; let a foreigner contest the 
matter with foreigners, and intermeddle not yourselves lest you 
become guilty.” 

This sentiment gaining ground and causing great confusion, 
Kaahumanu called a council of all the chiefs to determine whether 
it was right to give up Mr. Richards to the rage of the foreigners 
or whether it was their duty to protect him. 

The chiefs met and were in council two days without coming 

to a decision, but on the third day David Malo, a native in whom 
Kaahumanu had great confidence, entered, and being asked by 
her to give his opinion, said: “ In what country is it the practice 
to condemn the man who gives true information of crimes com- 
mitted, and let the criminal go uncensured and unpunished?” 
“No where,” said she. “ Why then,” replied David, “ should we 
condemn Mr. Richards?” . . . Kaahumanu replied, “ The case 
is indeed very plain; Mr. Richards is the just one; we chiefs are 
very ignorant.” 
The next day the British consul, Captain Buckle, and others 
entered the hall and demanded that Mr. Richards be pun- 
ished. “ But Kaahumanu had made up her mind and she told 
them her decision and all knew that whatever they might say 
afterwards would be like the beating of the sea against the 
rocks.” 

Lahaina did not afford much opportunity for the mission- 
aries’ children to obtain a suitable education, and in Decem- 
ber, 1837, leave of absence having been obtained, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richards sailed from Honolulu around Cape Horn to 
the United States with six of their eight children, in order 
to establish them there with relatives or friends. The two 


® Quoted by Sheldon Dibble, History of the Sandwich Islands (Honolulu, 
Reprinted, 1909) , 197, and copied by Jarves, Sandwich Islands, 129, and more 
briefly by Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 318. 
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youngest children were left at the islands. The family reached 
New England in the following May, and the parents returned 
when suitable homes had been found for their offspring. 
One of these, a twelve-year-old boy, did not survive his first 
New England winter, and a little tract printed by the mission 
press at Honolulu, describing his piety in illness, uninten- 
tionally illustrates the darker side of the strict theology of the 
times. 

He said that he had always dreaded Hell, more particularly 
since his visit to the great volcano at the Island; and mentioned a 
remark that was made to him at the time, that that volcano was 
the most dreadful emblem of Hell in our world — that the smoke 
rising and hovering over the deep gulf brought to mind the pas- 
sage which says “ The smoke of their torments ascendeth up for 
ever and ever.” Upon other subjects, with a single remark, he 
would leave them; but upon that his mind would dwell.” 


Mr. Richards had been commissioned by the island govern- 
ment, while he was in the United States, to secure a lawyer 


‘of experience and standing to return with him and act as 


legal adviser to the aut*x«rities. The compensation that could 
be offered was small, however, and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions regarded the matter as 
outside their province. The effort was, therefore, fruitless.” 
In consequence, after his return to the islands, Mr. Richards 
himself was requested by the king and the chiefs to accept 
employment from the government as “ Chaplain, Teacher, 
and Translator” for the sovereign.”* For this reason he sev- 
ered his connection with the mission and “ under these mod- 
est titles-his influence on the foreign policy of the chiefs 


10 A younger brother and a sister were fortunate in finding a home in the 
family of Samuel Williston of Easthampton, Massachusetts. On the death of 
their father they took the name of Williston, and attained reasonable length 
of days. The remaining three children reached maturity, but they, as well as 
one of those who, for the time, remained in the islands, fell victims in early 
adult life to the New England scourge of tuberculosis. 

11 Manley Hopkins, Hawaii: The Past, Present and Future of the Island 
Kingdom (London, 1862) , 227. 

12 Printed in Gulick, Pilgrims of Hawaii, 173- 
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became considerable.” ** Mr. Richards still kept up his reli- 
gious duties, however, translating the Bible and preaching 
from village to village. 

In order to understand the difficulties to which he alludes 
it is necessary to go back a little. The growing commercial 
importance of the islands had led to disputes affecting their 
political status. The American, British, and French inhabit- 
ants, who formed the foreign group, were jealous of one an- 
other, and religious differences added fuel to the flames. Two 
Roman Catholic missionaries, with some artisans of the same 
faith, arrived in Honolulu in 1827. Hiram Bingham, who 
had no love for the papists, saw to it that the government 
should deny them residence.** These missionaries, disobey- 
ing the order, remained and made converts. Finally, in 1831, 
they were ordered to leave within three months, and the gov- 
ernment, finding the priests without money for passage, oblig- 
ingly deported them, without cost, to California.’* This did 
not end the Catholic plague. The Honolulu theocracy not 
only had to yield to French demands in 1839, but, persuaded 
by the presence of Gallic cannon, were compelled to grant 
the Catholics a site for a church, to pay a sum of twenty 
thousand dollars, and to lift the prohibitive duties on distilled 
spirits.** 

The trouble with foreign interests was not confined to dis- 
putes with the French. The English consul, Charlton, and the 
American consul, P. A. Brinsmade, represented a struggle 
between rival interests, sometimes involving British and 
American principals in litigation, as well as causing quarrels 
with the government of the islands. It was obviously vital to 
settle such troubles, and, if possible, to secure acknowledg- 
ment by the conflicting powers of the independence of the 
islands. In November, 1840, with this in mind, the king en- 


18 Jarves, Sandwich Islands, 157. 
14 Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 311-313, defends this prohibition. 
15 Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 414-420. 

16 Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 535, and following. 
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tered into an elaborate contract with Mr. Brinsmade, who 
was associated with Ladd & Company, an American firm hav- 
ing a large sugar plantation. The contract provided for leasing 
through Mr. Brinsmade’s agency the most available land on 
the islands to a proposed joint-stock company. Mr. Richards 
regarded the plan with favor. If a powerful mercantile com- 
pany, in which the king was a large shareholder, should hold 
title to the most attractive and fertile land, it seemed probable 
that there would be less occasion for future arguments, domes- 
tic or foreign. The contract with Mr. Brinsmade provided, 
however, that unless the United States, Great Britain, and 
France acknowledged the sovereignty of the native govern- 
ment, the contract should be “ null and voil.” Mr. Brinsmade 
left for his native country in the hope that this condition 
might be complied with." 

In spite of the troubles from the foreign and domestic dis- 
putes, the translator did not neglect the duties appropriate 
to that title. In January, 1839, the native version of the Bible 

‘ was finished. In the legislative field, too, Richards broke new 
ground. Through his influence, the Declaration of Rights in 
1839, the Edict of Toleration in the same year, and the first 
constitution in 1840 were promulgated.* He then translated 
into English both the constitution and laws, which were pub- 
lished as a code in 1842. This little book of two hundred pages 
is usually known as the “ blue book,” not because of the 
severity of its contents but because of the color of its cover.’® 

During Mr. Richards’s sojourn on the islands, numerous 


17 Jarves, Sandwich Islands, 159, and following. 

18 Alexander, William Patterson, 250 and 251. 

19 Professor William Fremont Blackman states in The Making of Hawaii 
(New York, 1906), 110, note: “ This little volume of two hundred pages and 
fifty chapters is now exceedingly rare, no copy being found in the libraries of 
Harvard or Yale University.” This book contains an appendix consisting of a 
valuable bibliography. There is, in fact, in the library of the Harvard Law 
School, ard has been, presumably from no great length of time after its publi- 
cation, a copy of the book bearing the inscription, on the fly leaf, “ From His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands to the Harvard Law School.” The 
library also possesses a copy of the code of 1841 in the Hawaiian language, and 
a reprint of the “ blue book,” dated Honolulu, 1894. 
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visitors, official and otherwise, expressed varying opinions of 
the work of the missionaries. The more pious eulogized every 
godly endeavor indiscriminately; while the more realistic 
commentators detected flaws in the Calvinist Jerusalem. In 
1840, Captain Wilkes of the United States navy, a missionary 
sympathizer, spent some time at the islands. In his dull but 
factual Narrative, he praised the existing regime and ex- 
pressed high regard for Mr. Richards.” Sir George Simpson, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, however, who visited the islands 
in 1842, did not echo these sentiments. Sir George, primarily 
interested, it will be remembered, in acquiring the Sandwich 
Islands for Great Britain, referred to the Calvinist Missionary 
Society of the United States in a letter and mentioned, in par- 
ticular, “a narrow minded, illiterate American (William 
Richards) installed as Prime Minister, or principal coun- 
seller of the King,” * as impediments to the fulfillment of his 
patriotic goal. He also commented on the “ very strange and 
unusual laws which foreigners find irksome and vexatious,” ** 
although he acknowledged that the missionaries were prob- 
ably sincere. This condemnation was written before the au- 
thor met Mr. Richards, however, for he later retracted it and 
spoke of “ the upright intentions and disinterested motives 
of Dr. Judd and Mr. Richards.” * 

The movement towards the acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of the islands now received fresh impetus. Sir 
George kindly offered to bear further dispatches to Queen 
Victoria, and, at his suggestion, it was decided to send com- 
missioners not only to England but to the United States, and 
France as well. Mr. Richards and Timoteo Haalilio, fellow 
minister plenipotentiary and ambassador extraordinary,” 
proceeded to the United States for this purpose in 1842. 


20 Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition 
(Philadelphia, 1845) , 1v, 8. 

21 American Historical Review, xiv, 1 (October, 1908) , 91 and ge. 

22 American Historical Review, x1v, 1 (October, 1908) , 93. 

28 Gulick, Pilgrims of Hawaii, 210. 
24 Hopkins, Hawaii, 292. 
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Daniel Webster, then secretary of state, entered into corre- 
spondence with them, and by December, 1842, the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the islands by the United States 
was practically assured.** The two envoys then sailed for Eng- 
land, where they joined Sir George Simpson. Lord Aberdeen, 
secretary for foreign affairs, was at first unfavorable to the 
idea of formal recognition of the islands, but later gave his 
visitors some grudging assurance. Shortly afterwards, they 
saw M. Guizot in Paris, who was friendly but ambiguous.”* 
While efforts were thus being made on behalf of the inde- 
pendence of the islands, opposing interests there were not 
inactive. The British consul, Mr. Charlton, had set out for 
England with his complaints, leaving one Alexander Simpson 
in charge of Honolulu. The latter wrote to Admiral Thomas, 
who was in charge of the British fleet in the Pacific, and the 
admiral dispatched Lord George Paulet in command of the 
frigate, Carysfort, to adjust matters. On his arrival, Lord 
George demanded that the results of certain private litiga- 


‘tion and disputes of Mr. Charlton with the government, 


which were unfavorable to him, should be reversed and dam- 
ages paid. Other stipulations, difficult to grant, were made at 
the same time, and notice was given that if they were not com- 
plied with by four o’clock the next day, the town would be 
attacked. Reluctantly and under protest, the king, with the 
advice of his counsellors, agreed to give in; but then new and 
practically impossible demands were superimposed, and after 
four days, as the only way of meeting the situation, the Ha- 
waiian Islands were provisionally ceded to Lord George as 
the representative of the British government, “ subject to the 
decision which Her British Majesty may pronounce on the 
receipt of full information.” This was on February 25, 1843. 


25 The message of President Tyler and the report of the committee are 
given in Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 586-588. 

26 A letter from Mr. Richards describing these events is printed in Gulick, 
Pilgrims of Hawaii, 209. The remainder of the account of the dealings with 
European governments is found in Jarves, Sandwich Islands, 170-173, and 
more fully in Hopkins, Hawaii, 292-296. 
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The government was then taken over by Lord George, and 
messengers were dispatched to England. In July, however, 
Admiral Thomas arrived at Honolulu and restored the native 
ruler — though with some embarrassing provisos.*’ 

In the midst of the negotiations of the commissioners in 
Europe, news arrived of the provisional cession of the islands; 
while the subsequent action of Admiral Thomas was still not 
known. In view of its declaration of April 1, however, the 
British government had gone too far to retreat, had they de- 
sired to do so, and, on June 13, 1843, Lord Aberdeen in- 
formed the commissioners that “ Her Majesty's Government 
had no desire to retain possession of the Sandwich Islands ”; 
and, finally, the commissioners obtained, on November 28, a 
forma! joint declaration of the independence of the islands 
by the governments of France and Great Britain. 

A more favorable impression of M. Guizot than that given 
by Haalilio is obtained from Mr. Richards, through the jour- 
nal of Chester S. Lyman, afterwards professor in Yale Col- 
lege, who spent some time in the islands in 1846 and pre- 
served notes of his trip. He records that Mr. Richards gave a 
talk of two hours, describing his American and European ex- 
periences — of which Mr. Lyman wrote as follows: 

His interviews with M. Guizot he represented as very free and 
he was much delighted with the conviction and extent of his 
views. While in Paris, he heard of the cession of the Islands to 
Lord George Paulet which threw great obstacles in his way. This, 
however, seems after all to have been a kind Providence, for 
Guizot acknowledged that the French would have seized the 
Islands if it had not been done by the British, and it was the 
mutual jealousy of the two nations that led them to acknowledge 
the independence of the Sandwich Islands.** 


After thus completing the most important part of his mis- 


27 Hopkins, Hawaii, 274-291; Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 593-605; Jarves, 
Sandwich Islands, 161-169. For a pro-British account of Paulet’s actions, see 
Melville, Works, etc., 1, 343. 

28 Chester S. Lyman, Around the Horn to the Sandwich Islands and Cali- 
fornia, 74. 
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sion, Mr. Richards was persuaded by Mr. Brinsmade to join 
with him in an endeavor to get the support of capital for the 
Brinsmade contract — first in England and then in Belgium, 
where it was proposed to transfer Brinsmade’s rights to a stock 
company. A Belgian contract was signed, but the project 
failed to secure the necessary capital, and the commissioners 
withdrew from the enterprise. They had, however, given their 
consent to the Belgian contract, and the island government 
was afterwards involved in some litigation and expense in 
consequence.** 

In the spring of 1844, Mr. Richards and Haalilio sailed for 
the United States, and in July obtained from Calhoun, who 
had then become secretary of state, confirmation of a “ full 
recognition on the part of the United States of the independ- 
ence of the Hawaiian Government.” * In November they 
sailed from Boston for Honolulu. Haalilio, whose health had 
been failing, died at sea, but Mr. Richards arrived at his des- 
tination in the spring of 1845. 

During the absence of Mr. Richards, Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, 
described by Melville as a “sanctimonious apothecary- 
adventurer, who with other kindred and influential spirits, 
were animated by an inveterate dislike to England,” * had 
taken over the function of chief adviser to the government; 
but in the spring of 1844, John Ricord, a lawyer by training, 
arrived in the islands. He was born in New Jersey and had 
practised in New York, but, more recently, had been secre- 
tary of state to General Houston, while Texas was part of the 
Mexican confederation. Soon after his arrival, he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general and legal adviser,** and on June 24, 
1845, was directed to prepare “a digest of the constitution 
and laws, and also a project of the organic acts which he rec- 
ommends.” 


29 Hopkins, Hawaii, 296-305; Jarves, Sandwich Islands, 188. 

30 Bingham, Sandwich Islands, 610; Jarves, Sandwich Islands, 173. 
31 Melville, Works, 1, 343. 

32 Hopkins, Hawaii, 259. 
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By the end of the year the work was completed.** The gov- 
ernment was reorganized with five cabinet officers. On his 
return to the islands Mr. Richards became the first minister 
of public instruction. Land titles were in much doubt as the 
influence of occidental civilization increased, and Mr. Rich- 
ards was also made the head of a commission that decided 
litigation to settle certain of the disputes that arose. What- 
ever offices he held, he continued to preach. He lived long 
enough to organize the educational work entrusted to him, 
but hardly more than that. His health failed under his in- 
cessant and exacting mental activity and, after a period of 
illness, he died on November 7, 1847. His widow returned 
to the United States and lived in New Haven, receiving, in the 
meantime, a pension from the Hawaiian government until 
her death in 1861. 

A vistor to Honolulu to-day will find one of the principal 
streets named for William Richards, and in the historical 
room of the handsome public library, the sole ornament is 
a large portrait of him, painted by order of the king under 
whom he served. A replica of the main portion of the por- 
trait, presented to Mrs. Richards by the artist, is now in the 
possession of Williams College. 


88 The Friend, December 4, 1847. 
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NEW LIGHT ON LOWELL AS EDITOR 


EDWARD G. BERNARD 


CERTAIN amount of obscurity has surrounded the cir- 
cumstances of Lowell’s assumption of the writing of the po- 
litical leaders for the Atlantic Monthly during his editorship. 
Two hitherto unpublished letters from Lowell to Parke Godwin, 
bearing upon this situation, do much to shed light on the precise 
events, and are of value in revealing Lowell in his réle as editor. 
Although confined to a short space within the magazine's col- 
umns, the vigor and militancy of the political essays in the early 
Atlantic constituted an unusual departure for an American liter- 
ary periodical at a time when publishers generally sought to 
avoid controversial topics. The Atlantic had been started with 
the intention “ that there should be frequent political articles to 
indicate its purpose,” + which was anti-slavery. But the launching 
of the political activities of the publication was entered upon in 


_ the most conservative fashion. Parke Godwin, whose political 


essays for Putnam’s Magazine and editorials for Bryant’s Evening 
Post had gained him a reputation as perhaps the most scholarly 
and distinguished of contemporary political analysts, was invited 
to do the opening articles of the Atlantic on current affairs.* His 
articles on “The Financial Flurry,” in November; “ The Presi- 
dent’s Message,” in January; and “ The Kansas Usurpation,” in 
February, although well received, did not strike, however, the 
fiery note desired by Lowell, Phillips, and the northern enthusi- 
asts. When, for the April issue, Godwin did a summary review of 


1 Francis H. Underwood, The Poet and the Man: Recollections and Ap- 
preciations-of James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1893) , 49. 

2 Lowell had probably first come to know Parke Godwin during the forties, 
through their joint friends: Nathaniel P. Willis, who had contributed to the 
Evening Post, and Sidney Howard Gay, who had worked with Godwin on that 
paper, and had edited the Anti-Slavery Standard. But the chief contact had 
been the direct one through Putnam’s Magazine, of which Parke Godwin had 
been an associate editor, and to which Lowell had contributed his “ Fountain 
of Youth ” and several sections of his “ Fireside Travels.” For Putnam’s God- 
win wrote a series of highly successful political essays which he later collected 
and published in book form in 1856, the year preceding the founding of the 
Atlantic. 
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President Buchanan's administration, which scored it in critical 
but moderated language, their own views burst forth in a six-page 
appendix which Lowell hastily wrote for Godwin’s article. This 
was Lowell's debut as a political essayist for the Atlantic. 

In his scholarly biography, Horace Scudder remarks upon the 
absence of extant correspondence which might throw detailed 
light on this event, and ascribes the origin of the appendix in 
general terms to the desire of the editors to seize the opportunity 
for a broader arraignment of the nation itself.* The following 
letters are those which have been lacking. From the first, we learn 
that it was definitely Phillips, the publisher, whose views im- 
pelled Lowell to add a “ Philippic” to Godwin’s article, and thus 
enter the political fray himself in behalf of the magazine. 


CAMBRIDGE, 14TH Marcu, 1858 
My pear Gopwin: 

Are you a philosopher? Will you promise not to erect a votive 
column of abuse to me in a newspaper when I confess my dreadful 
secret? 

Here it is—I have written a new tailpiece to your last article. 
Phillips thought it too dovelike and asked me to add a few pages 
—so I followed the apostolical injunction to combine the fine 
mental qualities of the serpent with the moral excellence of the 
dove. — I have produced a singular zoélogical specimen by adding 
the tail of a rattlesnake (in which his chief discretion seems to re- 
— the Columbine bust. 

Phillips wanted to have the article wind up with a more de- 
clamatory peroration. There was no time to consult you — the 
* must be done between morning and night (I don’t say be- 
tween waking and sleeping) and so I went at it. 

I have made it naturally enough a Philippic—but I don’t 
think there is anything in it you need to be ashamed of — unless 
it be the concluding sentence in which (for the sake of our West- 
ern readers) I have ventured to let off the American Eagle. Other- 
wise it is sober enough, — and even in that I have not gone beyond 
Miltonic precedent. 

You can deny it if you like. As for me, I have quietly borne the 
imputation of all kinds of things I did not write, for the sake of 
Maga — and so perhaps am not fit to judge how near the surface 





* Horace E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell, A Biography (Boston and 
New York, 1901) , 1, 2-5. 
4 Ilegible word. 
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the nerves of other people are. At any rate, I couldn't help myself 
— so pray forgive me before you read. 

I am reserving your Attila * till I get my hands clear of accumu- 
lated matter. I found it very interesting, but wish you had given 
more room to the shadowy Etzel of the German Sagas. 

In regard to political articles, don’t feel bound to give precisely 
ten pages a month. Write as many as you like — if the spirit say 
stop at five, stop. And be as strong as you like. We must be aggres- 
sive to make an impression. 

Don’t fear from what I have said that I have committed you to 
any extreme opinions in your conclusion. There is nothing of the 
kind and nothing personal. I have only tried to blow the trumpet a 
little and if you revenge yourself by saying fish-horn, I shall sub- 
mit. 

I wish you would take hold of the Cuba-annexation project. 
That is coming up next and it were well to be beforehand. Put 
the matter squarely on anti-slavery and anti-northern subjection 
grounds. The constitutional dodge was tried in the Texas case and 
to no end. The Constitution is a thing of snow that changes mo- 
mently in our Southern wind of politics. 

Pray tell me that you bear no malice — come on to our next din- 
ner — and believe me 

Sincerely yours 
J. R. Lowe. 


It is interesting to note the allusion to the “ Western readers ” 
of the magazine as a force in shaping its policy, and their supposed 
jingoism as a basis for the assumption of one of vigorous na- 
tionalism. 

Lowell's proverbial slowness about keeping up correspondence 
with his contributors, coupled with his return of Godwin’s article 
on the Germanic legends, for minor revisions, naturally led to a 
somewhat puzzled inquiry from Godwin as to the satisfaction 
caused by his work. Lowell's cordial and reassuring reply is of 
especial interest as revealing the far-reaching influence of its 
writer on all the contributions which appeared in the Atlantic. 
Not only did Lowell make a practice of co-operating closely with 
writers in the revision and strengthening of their articles, but 
evidently he also tapped his own store-house of ideas from time to 
time for the basic ideas of entirely new contributions. 


5 See the following letter. 
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CAMBRIDGE, 24TH APRIL, 1858 
My DEAR Sm, 

Letters accumulate so upon me during term-time* (when I 
have constant employment in lectures and recitations) that I 
sometimes leave one too long unanswered which like yours ought 
to have had an immediate reply. 

You may be sure that nothing has occurred which could disturb 
your relations with the “ Atlantic” or its contributors on 
whom I still hope I may be allowed to reckon you. If you coul 
find time to come hitherward and eat one of our dinners with us 
I am sure you would find in the heartiness of your welcome proof 
enough of our respect for you and the value we set upon you. I 
have always taken especial care of your articles — reading all the 
proofs myself and correcting any slips of haste in them. I know 
well how hard it must be to “ deliver” a certain number of ar- 
ticles on a certain day, and that in such cases — as Milton said of 
his prose — one “ has but the use of his left hand.” 

Attila I will forward to you by express addressed to the 
office of the Evening Post. 

I do not remember what I said about it before — but I think it 
wants to be improved by enlarging the legendary part. The shad- 
owy Etzel whom we find as leading figure — under various names 
— in Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, and German mythologic-poetry 
seems to me to be a grand subject. 

Allow me to suggest another topic which I think would be of 

the kind you would like — Assassinations — showing how invari- 
ably they failed in their ultimate object. I mean political ones 
from Caesar’s down. How does it strike you? The matter is just 
now of contemporary interest. It might be shown also — that 
though inaugurated by men on the popular side — they were first 
erected into a policy by the friends of absolutism. Pray do not for- 
get my invitation to dinner. Three words face to face and a grasp 
of the hand are worth all the letters in the world among honest 
men. 
I hope your history * is forging ahead. I look for its completion 
with great interest. European history is to be written here for we 
alone can understand the Plebs and be impartial toward Kings 
and Aristocracies at the same time. 

If you like the Assassination plan please write me thereanent 

and believe me 
with great regard 
Yours truly 
J. R. Lowe... 
® Lowell was teaching at Harvard, as well —a task which could not have 
taken less time than it does to-day. 

7 Only the first volume of this was ever published. This was brought out 

in New York in 1860, as The History of France, Volume 1: Ancient Gaul. 
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Godwin apparently was not interested in doing the assassina- 
tion article * but he did contribute one more political essay to the 
Atlantic Monthly, entitled “ The President’s Prophecy of Peace.” 
Undoubtedly the dominating reason for Godwin’s failure to write 
additional articles for the Atlantic in future years was the lack of 
time, occasioned by Bryant's virtual retirement from the Evening 
Post and the consequent pressure of responsibilities upon Godwin 
as editor-in-charge, which made it impossible for him to complete 
even his long-nurtured history. That the most cordial relations 
between Godwin and Lowell prevailed throughout, these new 
letters from Lowell indicate unmistakably. 


“ RATTLESNAKE COLONEL” 
ALBERT MATTHEWS 


EARLY thirty years ago a discussion took place in Notes 
and Queries as to the meaning and origin of the singular 


. expression “ Rattlesnake Colonel,” but as the answers then given 


were unsatisfactory and as new evidence can be adduced, a re- 
newed glance at the term may be ventured. 

On September g, 1908, W. T. Malleson wrote that he had “a 
very interesting Manuscript journal, by a Mrs. Browne, of a visit 
to North America from 1754 to 1757"; that on June 12, 1755, she 
wrote: “ At 8 at night we halted at a Rattlesnake Colonel's named 
Crisop.” Mr. Malleson asked: “ What is the meaning of * Rattle- 


8 An article entitled “ Assassination,” by C. C. Hazewell, which partially 
reflects the Lowell idea, appeared in the Atlantic Monthly (July, 1865) , xvi, 85. 


1 The exact words of Mrs. Browne, who was matron of the general hospital, 
were as follows: “. . . at 10 we came to the River and waited 6 Hours before 
we could ferry over at 8 at Night we halted at a Rattle snake Colonels named 
Crisop had for Supper some lamb to drink some very bad Wine which was but 
58 a Quart I could get no Bed so went to my Waggon.” Mrs. Browne's journal, 
which runs from November 17, 1754, to August 4, 1757, was printed in part 
in the Virginia Magazine xxxu (October, 1924) , 305-320, and in full in Isabel 
M. Calder, Colonial Captivities, Marches and Journeys (New York, 1935), 
169-198. In one place only (on June 2, 1755) does the diarist mention her 
name, which she gives as “ Browne,” but Miss Calder spells it “ Brown.” In 
1922 the journal was loaned to the Library of Congress, where it was photo- 
stated, one copy being there and anether in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 
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snake Colonel?’”? On January 2, 1909, the present writer, 
though indulging in no guess as to the meaning or origin of the 
term, pointed out that the “ Rattlesnake Colonel” in question 
was doubtless the noted Thomas Cresap.* On February 13, 1909, 
Mr. Malleson again wrote: 


I am now able to answer my own query. . . . Mrs. Browne . . . 
says (12 June, 1755): “ We halted at a Rattlesnake Colonel's 
named Crisop.” I now quote from a letter of Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s 
to a friend of mine: 

“ The rattlesnake in those days was regarded as emblematic of 
America. When the war broke out [Sir George is referring to the 
War of Independence}, it was chosen for the naval flag, and the 
rebel cruisers were called the Rattlesnake Squadron.” 

Mrs. Browne was writing during the war between England and 
France in the then American Colonies, and I think it clear that 
“ Rattlesnake Colonel” is merely a synonym for “ Colonial Colo- 
nel,” and probably had no contemptuous meaning.‘ 


Mr. Malleson thought that “* Rattlesnake Colonel’ is merely 
a synonym for ‘ Colonial Colonel,’ and probably had no contemp- 
tuous meaning.” By a “ Colonial Colonel” he doubtless meant 
either a British officer who was born in the colonies, of whom 
there were few, or (more probably) a man holding a commission 
from one of the American colonies but not in the British army. 
Thomas Cresap had “a Maryland commission as captain of 
militia”;* but though frequently called “colonel,” he is not 
known to have received a colonel’s commission. Jealousies be- 
tween regulars and militia had begun to arise when Mrs. Browne 
reached America, but as few “ regulars” or “ redcoats” or “ lob- 
sters,” as they were variously called, had been seen in this coun- 
try previous to that time, there could have been little or no fric- 
tion before about 1750.° From the extracts presently to be quoted, 


2 Notes and Queries, Tenth Series, x, 189. 

% Notes and Queries, Tenth Series, x1, 17. 

4 Notes and Queries, Tenth Series, x1, 135. Two later communications are 
on pages 191 and 213, but contain nothing of value. 

5 Lawrence C. Wroth, Dictionary of American Biography (1930) , IV, 539- 
He was called “ captain ” at that time, but in and after 1750 “ colonel” was 
the more usual title: see Archives of Maryland, xxvii and xxx. 

¢ The first British regulars to be seen in Massachusetts arrived with Sir 
Edmund Andros, in December, 1686. 
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it would seem that the epithet was originally humorous rather 
than contemptuous; though when friction arose, it may well have 
been employed in the latter sense. 

It is with hesitation that one ventures to differ from so dis- 
tinguished an authority as the late Sir George O. Trevelyan, but 
his explanation will not bear examination. In speaking of “ those 
days ” and of “ when the war broke out,” he confused two distinct 
periods — that about which Mrs. Browne was writing in 1755, and 
that of the American Revolution, a full twenty years later. It is 
true that Benjamin Franklin’s famous design of a snake divided 
into eight parts over the words “ Join, or Die” appeared in 
1754; 7 but that snake was apparently not a rattlesnake, and cer- 
tainly a rattlesnake was not “ emblematic of America” until many 
years later. Hence the meaning and origin of the expression must 
be looked for elsewhere. 

Though in the extract now to be quoted there is no mention 
of “ rattlesnake colonels ” or other officers, yet the reference to the 
killing of rattlesnakes as part of the discipline of the train bands 
in New England is not without interest. In a letter to Richard 
- Waller, secretary of the Royal Society, dated November 27, 1712, 
Cotton Mather wrote: 


The Rattle-snakes have their Winter-habitations on our Hills, 
in hideous Caves, and the Clefts of Inaccessible Rocks. In the 
Spring they come forth, and ly a Sunning themselves, but still in 
pretty feeble circumstances. Our Trained Bands in some of our 
Countrey towns, take this time, to carry on a War with the Snakes, 
and make the killing of them, a part of their Discipline. Imitating, 


7 Pennsylvania Gazette, May 9, 1754. See Albert Matthews, “ The Snake 
Devices, 1754-1776, and the Constitutional Courant, 1765,” with illustrations, 
in Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts (1910) , x1, 409-453. In not 
one of the many extracts there quoted, from 1754 to 1900, is it suggested that 
the snake was a rattlesnake; nor does there seem to be any reason why it should 
have been, for the original object of that device was to induce the colonies to 
take concerted action against the French, and action against England was, of 
course, in no one’s mind. In one of the devices, the snake is coiled in a double 
circle with its tail in its mouth; but that was an ancient emblem of eternity. 
In not one of the illustrations is the snake represented as coiled and about to 
strike. It was not until 1774 that a snake, but still not a rattlesnake, came to 
be “ regarded as emblematic of America ”; but the exact date at which an up- 
right coiled rattlesnake about to strike, with the words “ Don’t Tread On Me,” 
was employed is not known. It was not, it would seem, before December, 1775, 
or early in 1776. 
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if I don’t misremember, something of this Kind, which they tell 
us, was done of old among the Persians.* 


The next extract gives what is doubtless the true meaning and 
origin of the term. In 1744 Dr. Alexander Hamilton, a Scotsman, 
was sailing down the Hudson River and shortly before reaching 
New York went ashore on what he called “ Commasky, or But- 
termilk Island,” and on July 4 wrote: 


Going aboard again at 4 o'clock I killed a snake, which I had 
almost trod u as I clambered down the steep. Had it been a 
rattlesnake I Id have been entitled to a colonel’s commission, 
for it is a common saying here that a man has no right to that 
dignity until he has killed a rattlesnake.* 


Mrs. Browne, as has been seen, “ halted” at Thomas Cresap’s 
on June 12, 1755. Exactly five weeks earlier Harry Gordon, an 
engineer of the Forty-Eighth Regiment, was at the same place, 
and wrote on May 8: 


Ferried over the River [Potomac] into Maryland; and Marched 
to Mr. Jacksons, 8 miles from Mr. Coxs’s where we found a Mary- 
land Company encamped in a fine Situation on the Banks of the 
Potomack; with cleared ground about it; there lives Colonel 
Cressop, a Rattle Snake, Colonel, and a D——d Rascal; calls him- 
self a Frontierman, being nearest the Ohio.*® 


Finally, in a book published in New York in 1839, “ Mark 
Pencil,” whose identity seems never to have been discovered, re- 
marked: 


There is not a tavern keeper, or a stage owner, in all Western 
Virginia — or a great wood chopper who has not some military 
title — General, is very high —only the real militia men take 
that — Colonel predominates — and any one who kills a rattlesnake 
is made a major on the spot."* 


8 Massachusetts Historical Society: Gay Transcripts, Cotton Mather Papers, 
122-123. 

® Alexander Hamilton, Itinerarium (St. Louis, 1907) , 94. 

10 See A. B. Hulbert, Braddock’s Road (Cleveland, 1903) , 89; and Winthrop 
Sargent, The History of an Expedition Against Fort Du Quesne in 1755, Under 
Major-General Edward Braddock (Philadelphia, 1855) , 372. For a discussion of 
the authorship of the document quoted, see Hulbert, Braddock’s Road, 79-83, 
and Sargent, Expedition . .. Under . . . Braddock, 359 note. 

11 Mark Pencil, The White Sulphur Papers, or Life at the Springs of 
Western Virginia (New York, 1839) , 46-47. 
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Here the title is “ major,” not “ colonel,” but the idea is the same. 
Thus the epithet has been traced from 1744, which was a full 
decade before the appearance of the snake devices, to 1839. When 
Dr. Hamilton spoke of “a common saying here,” he may have 
had in mind the colonies generally, or only New York. Is it now 
wholly obsolete, or does it still linger in some parts of the country? 


LORD SAYE AND SELE 
CHARLES K. BOLTON 


O or three months ago, a short, thin, frail old gentleman 
died in England. He was in his seventy-ninth year; his name 
was Geoffrey Cecil Twisleton-Wykeham-Fiennes, and he was the 
eighteenth baron of the odd English and Norman title of Saye 
and Sele. His family has played its part through the whole period 
of English history since the time when William the Conqueror, 
jnjured by the stumbling of his horse, ended his amazing career. 
Through a marriage into the family of that legendary figure, Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, the barons Saye and Sele became possessed, 
in 1540, of Broughton Castle, a moated fortification near Ban- 
bury. Its late owner used to say that each morning he asked of his 
valet: “ What part of the castle fell in last night? ” 

Geoffrey Cecil Twisleton-Wykeham-Fiennes was a kindly, hu- 
morous man, who liked a good story. Asked to speak at a cele- 
bration of the signing of Magna Carta, to which one of his 
ancestors had added his name, he told how a clergyman, invited 
to dine with his squire, described his visit to the village school 
that morning, when he questioned the children on history. “ I 
asked Tommy Green who signed Magna Carta. Tommy began 
to snivel, and replied, ‘ Please, sir, J didn’t.’” “ Ah,” exclaimed 
his host, “ I know that little devil, and I'll bet he did sign it.” 

Lord Saye and Sele was duly invited to the celebration of the 
two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Saybrook, in Connecti- 
cut. One would like to know whether the reply with which he 
sent his regrets was read at the exercises. In his rollicking letter 
he stated that he had imitated his ancestor, founder of the town 
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with Lord Brooke, by sleeping with six bottles of port under his 
pillow to stimulate a suitable acknowledgment. 

As early as 1630, his kinsman, the Lady Arbella Fiennes- 
Clinton gave her name to the flagship of Winthrop’s fleet, 
and as late as half-a-dozen years ago the son of Lord Saye and 
Sele was stationed in Washington. When his father visited him 
there, he was so delighted with American asparagus that he 
sighed his oft-repeated regret that his ancestor of the sixteen- 
forties had not removed his family from England to settle in 
Saybrook, Connecticut. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT 


EDITED BY HELEN L. DREW 


HE letters here printed were written by William Cullen Bry- 

ant during the 1830's, to his brothers, Austin and Cyrus, and 
to his mother.’ Of the children of Dr. Peter and Sarah Snell Bry- 
ant, of Cummington, Massachusetts, William Cullen was the sec- 
ond. The eldest, Austin, was trained by his grandfather Snell to be 
a better farmer than he succeeded in making of Cullen, and after 
the death of the grandfather Austin took charge of the home farm. 
The third, the first to be born in what is known as the Bryant 
homestead, was Cyrus.? He was something of a scientist. For two 
years he studied under a friend of his father, the noted professor, 
Amos Eaton, at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New 
York, where he was graduated in 1829. For a time he employed 
himself as an itinerant lecturer on scientific subjects; then he 
gave a full course of lectures before the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, of which Mr. J. G. Cogswell and the historian, 
George Bancroft, were proprietors.* 


1 These letters are the property of Miss Grace M. Bryant, of Princeton, 
Illinois, grand-daughter of Cyrus Bryant, who has given permission for their 
publication. The letters are reproduced with their original spelling and 
punctuation. 

2 Statement of his son, Major Cullen Bryant, in The Bryant Record 
(Princeton, Illinois, 1898) , 64. 

% Recollections by his brother, John H. Bryant, in The Bryant Record, 63. 
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In the autumn of 1831, Cyrus turned to the opportunities 
awaiting young men of that day and made his way to Lenawe 
County, Michigan, where several families from Cummington had 
settled the previous spring. The next summer he joined his 
younger brothers, Peter Rush and John Howard, in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and later, in September, moved with John north into 
what is now Bureau County, where the two took up contiguous 
claims and lived the first winter in a log cabin at the edge of a 
grove. To this home in June, 1833, John brought.a wife, Harriet 
Wiswall, of Jacksonville, the daughter of a family that had 
migrated from Cummington a decade before. Evidently Cyrus 
had confided more of his intentions of marrying to William Cul- 
len, to whom all the younger brothers went for counsel, than he 
had to John, who lived in the same house with him. John wrote 
in a letter to his mother nearly two months later than the first of 
these from William Cullen: “ You ask me if Cyrus is going to be 
married. I am not able to give you any information about it. 
Report says he is writing to a girl by the name of Elizabeth Put- 
nam. I do not know that this is true but I am inclined to think 
that it is. I heartily wish that he would marry both on his own 
account and my own.” ¢ 


WiLuiAM CULLEN BryAnt To Cyrus BRYANT 


New York, AUGUST 15TH, 1833. 
DEAR BROTHER, 

I got your letter by Mr. Hartzell yesterday and he has prom- 
ised to take care of a box addressed to you. The two books it con- 
tains are for you, as is also the white hat and the things in it, 
the camlet cloak, the black broadcloth pantaloons, and either 
the brown coat or the black frock coat as you and John agree. You 
may possibly find something worth reading in the loose numbers 
of the Christian Register on the top.® 

As for your determination to get married I approve of it highly 
— provided you find a woman you like — mild-tempered, indus- 
trious, and frugal with some degree of intelligence — for that is as 
important a quality as any other. Could you not lecture your 


4 Manuscript letter of October 6, 1833, owned by the estate of Mrs. Darlene 
Reeve, Princeton, Illinois. 

5 A Unitarian paper published in Boston beginning 1821. In it Cyrus 
could have found articles by Channing and Ware. 

6 One is reminded of what he wrote to his mother upon the occasion of his 
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way to Hartford in the winter? You might I doubt not pick up 
something by Chemical lectures at St. Louis, at Louisville and 
Cincinnati. But you should write to the lady in the first place, and 
not come on a fool's errand. 

I have lately been to Canada visiting Cummington on my way. 
For the particulars of my journey I refer you to my letter to John. 

The summer with us has been cold and somewhat rainy — the 
crop of hay has been very large, as has also been that of oats and 
wheat — the rye has been respectable — but the Indian corn is very 
late, and the crop will be small. Indeed there are fears that in 
some parts of the country, Cummington for example, the corn 
will not be ripe before the frosts set in. The tassels were just mak- 
ing there [sic] appearance there about the latter part of July. In 
this latitude the weather on account of this unusual coolness, has 
been quite agreeable; the storms have not been of long duration, 
and we have had but few hot days. It is by far the coolest summer 
I have known since I came to New York. The city and its neigh- 
borhood have been healthy to an extraordi degree. It is re- 
markable that notwithstanding the moisture of the weather the 
number of mosquitoes is smaller than usual, and though it is so 
late in the season, we are little annoyed with flies, notwithstanding 
that Hoboken is usually much infested with them. 

Along with this I send a letter for Rush, which I wish you would 
either send by private conveyance or put it in the mail, as is most 
convenient. 

I have concluded to take the two town lots you speak of, as I be- 
lieve I have already mentioned in a letter to you or John. I have 
written to John to pay for them out of the money that is to come 
from Cutler. Since your foolish law limiting the rate of interest 
to twelve per cent, the effect of which will be to keep money out 
of your state, I have no doubt that it is better to invest money in 
land than to lend it. It must be worth 33 or 25 per cent to the set- 
tler, or he would not offer it — if so, it must be worth nearly as 
much to one who employs it in the same way with the settler — 
that is, who invests it in land. My wife desires to be remembered. 

Yours truly 
WituraM C. Bryant. 


P.S. I have a package of plants directed to you from Professor 
Torrey’ intended probably for the Lyceum which have been 
lying at my office for some time. What shall I do with them? 





own marriage in 1821: “ I looked only for goodness of heart, an ingenuous and 
affectionate disposition, a good understanding . . .” in Parke Godwin, A Biog- 
raphy of William Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883) , 1, 169. 

7 John Torrey (1796-1873) , botanist, one of the founders of the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History. Yale had made him an M.A. in 1823. 
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Often the Bryants did not write to each other for months at a 
time, a circumstance not unusual when posted letters cost their 
recipients twenty-five cents and when other opportunity to send 
came only infrequently. After an interval in their correspondence, 
of which he complained, William Cullen wrote to inform his 
mother of his plan to go to Europe. The argument that it was as 
cheap to live there as in the United States was calculated to please 
her. 


WrLuiAM CULLEN BRYANT TO HIS MOTHER 


New York, FEBRUARY 3, 1834. 
Dear MOTHER, 

Frances,* who wrote you sometime since, is almost out of pa- 
tience waiting for an answer. We have heard nothing of you ad 
four or five months, and do not know whether you and the rest 
of the family are dead or alive; — to say nothing of our being left 
in ignorance as to whether the things sent by Mr. [Albro?] reached 
their destination, and whether the India rubbers fitted you or not. 
The principal reason for my writing at present is to let you know 
of a project I have formed, for visiting Europe, with my family, 
next summer. If our plan goes into effect we shall be absent a year, 
and if you do not hear of our return at the expiration of that time 
you need not be surprised. I think at present of going to Havre in 
one of the packets which sail every week from New York for that 
port; and, after visiting Paris, to proceed to Italy, where I shall 
probably pass the greater part of the time during my absence. I 
can live as cheap abroad as in New York —in Italy I can live 
cheaper, — and I can be of use to the Peper as a foreign corre- 
spondent. I shall probably sail about the first of June. 

I had intended to send you the money to pay the interest on 
your note to Shaw,” but in co uence of being obliged to make 
a considerable payment for the share of the Evening Post which 
we bought of Mr. Gill, I find myself out of funds at the present. 
I hope, however, to visit Cummington with my family before I go, 
and will then see what can be done. 

Austin said something when I was at Cummington, last sum- 
mer, of coming to New York in the course of the autumn. As he 
did not find time then, perhaps he may think of visiting us in 
the Spring, which is not far distant. His wife also might like to 


8 His wife. 

® Perhaps Dr. Samuel Shaw, the husband of Bryant's sister, Sarah Bryant, 
who had lived only three years after her marriage to him. In 1833 he was re- 
siding in Plainfield, not far from Cummington. 
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see New York and Sarah *° I am sure would. Will you invite them 
all three in my wife’s name and mine, to come and see us after the 
river 0 They might come down in the latter part of March 
or the fore part of April. During the latter part of April we shall 
robably be very busy, and our household will be in some con- 
usion, in getting ready for leaving the place, and in disposing 
of our Whether we go to Europe or not, we shall not re- 
main at Hoboken, and it is even doubtful whether we shall kee 
house. We are all well and have been so, hitherto in a remarkable 
degree. Little Julia * has grown fat and ruddy and is quite lively 
and playful. In the beginning of the season she suffered a little 
indisposition from worms which it cost us much difficulty entirely 
to dispel from her stomach; but I believe she is now wholly rid of 
them. The winter thus far is very mild. My wife and I have been 
up the walk a mile or so, almost every day, except when rain or 
snow was actually falling. There has been however scarcely an 
snow. A thin sprinkling of it came and remained on the auth 
three or four days only. I have had another edition of my poems 
published at Boston. 
I judge from a letter which I received from John some time 
since, that Cyrus intends to visit New England next spring.” 
Remember me affectionately to all the family. My wife desires 
her love. She wishes you to say to Louisa ** that she is very sorry 
that she is so bothered with occupation as not to have found time 
to write to her for many months past. 
Your affectionate son 
W. C. Bryant. 


WrLuiAM CULLEN Bryant To Cyrus BRYANT 


New York, Apri 14 1834. 
Dear BRoruer, 

I heard of your departure on the 26th of December from Prince- 
ton and I afterwards saw an allusion to you in a letter published 
in a newspaper, the writer of which, a Mr. Hoffman of this city 
said that he met you at a town, a day or two’s a east of Chi- 
cago. From not hearing earlier of your arrival at Cummington, I 
began to fear that you had lost your way, or at least that you had 
stopped to deliver lectures on chemistry to the backwoodsmen. 
But as you went so far as to let us know the fact that you are to 
be married I cannot understand why you keep the name of the 


10 Austin’s eldest child, at this time thirteen years old. There is no evidence 
as to whether the visit was made. 

11 Bryant’s younger daughter. 

12 Cyrus had started East on December 26, 1833. 

18 A sister, Charity Louisa, youngest of the family but for John. 
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lady a secret.** You might have told us in perfect confidence that 
it would go no further. We would have promised not to whisper 
a syllable of it to the people here. 

I should be very glad to see you before you go to the westward, 
but I do not see that I can come to Cummington, and if you do 
not come before the first of May we shall have no house to receive 
you. On the first of May I shall go with my family to Great Bar- 
rington,”* where I expect they will stay a little while. — I shall be 
there a day or two. If you do not come down before that time could 
you not contrive to visit Great Barrington on the 1st of May and 
meet us there? : 

I suppose you have heard of 7 intention to visit Europe. I ex- 

to go on the first of June; but circumstances have occurred 
which as oblige me to defer the voyage to a somewhat 
later period. Mrs. Coleman ** when I have more than half paid 
the note she holds against me for the purchase money of the Eve- 
ning Post establishment, on being made acquainted with my de- 
sign to go has demanded of me, in case I should leave the country, 
two thousand dollars on the principal of the note which is more 
money than I can raise from my own funds, now there is not much 
likelihood that I can get it elsewhere. If I cannot I must stay till 
I earn it; and by sending my family into the country I am making 
arrangements, by a course of rigid economy to diminish my debts 


. as fast as possible, and to endeavor to get out of the power of these 


people who want to hamper my movements. Mrs. Coleman is 
amply secured by a mortgage on the establishment, and during 
my absence I would have so arranged matters that she should re- 
ceive regularly her interest and something on the principal, but 
this does not content her. — But even if I should not go I am told 
that I must pay a thousand dollars this spring. This I shall find it 
inconvenient to do upon so sudden a demand, having paid out all 
my surplus funds for the share that I bought of Gill. I have never 
at any time felt poorer than I do now; and though we have fol- 
lowed a plan of strict economy all winter yet we find it impossible 
to keep house in this quarter without a considerable outlay, or 
even to live at board here. Whether therefore our voyage is de- 
ferred to late in the summer, to next fall or to next spring, my 
family stay in the country.** 

As to the interest on my notes in Illinois, I have already been 


14 Cyrus married Julia Everett of Worthington, Massachusetts — not the 
lady he had in mind when he wrote to William Cullen the preceding year. 

15 Great Barrington, Massachusetts. It was in this town, when he was 
practising law, that Bryant met Frances Fairchild, and there they lived until 
their removal to New York. 

16 The widow of William Coleman, the founder and proprietor of the 
New York Evening Post, who died in-1829. 

17 They did sail, however, on June 24, 1834. 
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informed by John that he had received 25, dollars on one note and 
50 dollars on another. Of the first sum he said he had paid you 
half and was ready to pay you half of the other. He also he 
said let you have 30 dollars of a payment which had been made 
him on Cutler’s note. According to this statement there will be 
$67.50 for you to give your notes for, unless you shuld [sic] prefer, 
to give me your note for the $42.50 and wait until you get the $25, 
you “ promise to pay for value recd.” As to the subsequent 
—_—- if there should be any on the notes, including Cutler’s 
must make you and John agents to receive each other's notes as 
the payments are . When you divide the money you must 
give John a note — to me for your half; and he must give 
you a note payable to me for his half. This is in case I leave the 
country; if I do not you can send the notes to me as usual. 

We have generally been exceedingly well a the winter, 
though at present my wife is afflicted with a kind of periodical 
headache and pains in the limbs arising I believe from a long and 
very fatiguing walk taken one hot day in March. The weather 
here this winter has been the mildest and pleasantest I ever 
knew — scarcely any snow and the ground in a good state for 

i for a few days in me 9 

Therburn I have seen, about the English spear grass and Buck- 
thorn. He thinks that his son has not the seeds, as they are not 
often called for, but he has them himself in New York. I think it 
will be best for me to bring them to Great Barrington. I have 
some seeds of the sycamore the acer — mentioned in Michaux as 
growing at Hoboken — the English tree called Sycamore, I will 
bring them also that you may, if you please, introduce a new tree 
into the western plantations.'* My regards to the family. 

Yours affectionately 
W. C. Bryant. 


P.S. I have written to every body I knew or thought I could in- 
fluence at Washington to get the place of Register in the Land 
Office for you. I know that the bill creating new land offices in 
Illinois has passed the Senate, but I have lost sight of it in the 
House. 

If you should come to N. Y. before the first of May we should 
be very glad to see you. 

W. C. B. 


The sojourn in Europe proved to be even longer than Bryant 
had suggested to his mother. He was absent from this country 
18 All the Bryants delighted in growing trees. The brothers who moved to 


Illinois introduced many a rare tree there, as did William Cullen later at 
Roslyn. 
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from the summer of 1834 until called home in March, 1836, by 
the illness of William Leggett, of the Evening Post. Mrs. Bryant 
remained until autumn. The letter from which the following ex- 
cerpts are taken fits between number four dated Pisa, December 
11, 1834, and number five dated Florence, May 12, 1835, of those 
reproduced in Letters of a Traveller. It is somewhat more de- 
tailed and less intimate in its account. A letter from his mother 
had brought the news of the sale of the home farm in Cummington 
and the imminence of the long projected move to, Illinois to join 
the three brothers now settled in Princeton. In the summer of 
1835, Austin with his wife and family, the sister, Charity Louisa, 
and Sarah Snell Bryant, aged sixty-seven, made the journey West. 


WiLuiAM CULLEN Bryant To AUSTIN BRYANT 


Pisa, TUSCANY, FEBRUARY 24, 1835. 
Dear BRoruer, 

Some letters of mine which have been published in the Eve- 

— have probably informed you where I am, as well as 

you acq veleted with the principal incidents of my journey. 
A few days ion I received mother’s letter of the 3d of January 
which reached me in about six weeks from the date. What it sayd 
[sic] of the snow and cold weather made me reflect on the differ- 
ence between this climate and that I have left. We have seen no 
snow here except on the summits of the Appenines which have 
several Limes been seen brilliantly white with i it beyond the green 
fields. The daisy has been in blossom all winter; the flowers of 
the crocus began to open in January, and about a week since cow- 
slips violets and other flowers began to appear. This week peach 
and plum trees are in blossom — 

Nothing is said in mothers letter as to whether the land in IIli- 
nois in the neighborhood of Princeton had come into market or 
not, and whether any purchase had been made for me. I cannot 
help a feeling of regret at learning that you had parted with the 
farm at Cummington; ** but I have no doubt that the step will be 
for the advantage of your children. As to your own individual 
comfort you will be enabled shortly to judge whether it has gained 
by the change. . . . 

Yours Truly 
W. C. Bryant. 


19 Bryant bought back the farm thirty years later. 
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villiam Cullen Bryant, like many another poet and idealist, 
was a good business man. His letters attest to his methodical ways 
even with his family. He had lent some hundreds of dollars to his 
brothers in Illinois. Later, as a part of the bequest he made to 
them before he died, he sent back two notes to his brother John.” 


Witu1AM CuLLen Bryant to Cyrus BrYANntT 


New York January 8, 1839. 
Dear BRoTHeR, 

I was somewhat surprised to learn from John the other day 
that you and he had not given each other while I was in Europe 
promissory notes for the amount of money you had received of 
me. I thought that it was well understood that this should be done, 
in order that there might be no mistake in case any of us should 
go out of the world. I cannot, however, tell whether I spoke to 
you on the subject or wrote to him. It is not too late, luckily, to 
take the business out of the slovenly trend in which it now is. I 
have no note of yours, except one for $67.50 given on the first of 
May 1834. There is the money which I put into your hands when 
you set out for the west, and there is also the money which you 
have received from John, for all which I have nothing to show. 
Will you be so good as to write me as soon as you receive this, and 
send me your promissory note for the amount. I am much poorer 
than I was when I saw you last, and should be glad to have the 
evidences of what little I may possess in such a situation that I 
can see it. Of course I do not blame anybody in the matter. I have 
now been in the country more than two years and should have in- 
quired into the matter before. — 

I hear with great pleasure that you are prosperous. Edward 
Harte * tells me that you are a “ rich man.” I do not sup that 
this is exactly so, but I hope you possess a competency.”? With me 
times have gone hard since my return. I sometimes thought that 
I should be obliged to give up the Evening Post — in short to dis- 
continue the paper and go out into the world again loaded with 
a debt too large to leave me any hope of ever discharging it. I have 
weathered the storm, however, and the sky now begins to brighten, 


20 Godwin, Bryant, 1, 209-210. 

21 A younger friend of the Bryants. When first heard of in their letters 
he seems to have been at Cummington, then in New York. He seems to have 
made a trip to Illinois. 

22 Cyrus Bryant was still living in a log cabin, but he was doing well ac- 
cording to the standards of the pioneer community. By 1842 he was accumu- 
lating money with which to build a brick house, which was ready for occu- 
pancy in the spring of 1845. 
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though I am far from being in the situation I was when I went 
to Europe. 
My regards to your wife and to all my friends in Illinois and 
believe me 
Yours affectionately 
W. C. Bryant. 


VOYAGE OF THE OPHELIA FROM BOSTON 
TO CANTON 


EXCERPTS FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF CAPTAIN SAMUEL HILL 


EDITED BY JAMES W. SNYDER, JR. 


HIS is the account of a voyage to Canton in the early days of 

America’s China trade. The romantic story of this commerce 
has been told many times by modern writers, but seldom are the 
- actual incidents related by the trader himself. The narrative here 
presented is from the manuscript of Captain Samuel Hill, of Bos- 
ton. His journal, including his autobiography, clearly written, is 
preserved in the New York Public Library. 

From his own account, which he wrote while at sea, we have the 
following brief outline of his life. He was born on a farm in Wash- 
ington County, the Province of Maine, in February, 1777. When 
he was but eight years old his father died. At seventeen he began 
his career at sea as a steward on the ship, Jane. The next few years 
he spent in voyages to many parts of the world. During a trip to 
Batavia he learned the Malayan language, and “ also a very con- 
siderable addition to the stock I already possessed of a knowledge 
in the ways of iniquity.” Other adventures took him to Europe, 
the Far East, South America, and the West Indies. He tells how, 
during the French naval war, his ship was blown to sea during a 
hurricane, leaving the captain ashore. After avoiding French 
cruisers the ship was provisioned by Captain Decatur of the Dela- 
ware before reaching home. 

During this period he was working his way through the grades of 
ordinary and able seaman. It was in Cuba, when the mate died of 
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yellow fever, that he received his first commission to that office. In 
1802, while returning from Cadiz, the captain got drunk and ran 
his ship on a reef. Hill assumed command and took the vessel safely 
into Newport. Instead of being shot, as the captain threatened, or 
being prosecuted by the owners for mutiny, he was rewarded by 
being given a command. As master, or first officer, his duties car- 
ried him to many other ports. Once, on the northwest coast of 
America, he rescued two ship-wrecked sailors who were held in 
slavery by the Indians. His several trips to Canton made him an 
expert in the China trade of that day. 

During the War of 1812 he commanded the letter-of-marque 
brig Ulysses, which was captured by the British ship of war, 
Majestic. Taken to Halifax as a prisoner of war, he was recognized 
by a former acquaintance in Canton and finally returned to Bos- 
ton, where he remained until peace was declared. As he states in 
his journal of the Ophelia the war had seriously damaged his for- 
tune, the Ulysses venture alone having cost him seven thousand 
dollars. 

Thus, in July 1815, he arranged to take the ship Ophelia to 
Canton as master and supercargo for Mr. William Sturgis, of 
Boston. It is the account of this voyage which follows. As the 
journal is presented here there are many deletions of routine mat- 
ter on ship-board such as recording currents, wind conditions, 
soundings, and many other details of interest to the navigator 
only. It has been shortened also by omitting entries through cer- 
tain seas where the routine is similar for days on end. 


JOURNAL OF THE OPHELIA 


In 1815, on the 24th of March, Mr. William Sturgis of Boston 
made proposals for a voyage to the coast of northwest America 
and the Russian settlements of Kodiack, and then to China. . . . 
and it was determined by the concern to procure a ship for the 
business as soon as convenient. About the middle of April the 
ship Lady Strong . . . was purchased from Messrs. Lincoln and 
Wheelwright for sixteen thousand five hundred dollars, as she 
then st with hull, spars and blocks, and I received orders to 
haul her on the ways in order to prepare her for coppering, which 
was accordingly done. 

The ship was built . . . in 1814 at South Boston, of the best 
materials. . . . Her timber had been properly stocked and sea- 
soned and she was considered by competent judges an excellent 
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ship, measuring about 360 tons. . . Fn yen =a of May 
ating ene ne the car- 

joiners’ work finished when she was hauled to the 
Saad <f Taine. Bryant & Sturgis and orders given to have her 
rigged and fitted for sea with all convenient Sends ; 

The rigging, ters’ work and stowage of ballast, "water 
and provisions was forwarded. On the eighth of June Mr. John J. 
King entered on board as first officer of the Ophelia and i - 
ately commenced his duties. The ship was now in a state of for- 
wardness for sea. No expense was s to make her serviceable 
and convenient. She was armed with six pounders, eight of them, 
muskets, blunderbusses, cutlasses, boarding pikes and pistols, 
with shot balls, powder, cartridges, etc. She also was furnished 
with one of Jacob Perkins’s new invented patent — which 
was capable of throwing four times the quantity of water which 
a common chamber pump would do in the same time. A large 
brass cock or syphon was fixed in the ship’s bottom for the pur- 
pose of letting in water when judged necessary to work the ship, 
and for other purposes. Our principal provisions such as bread, 

rk, etc., were furnished of the best qualities for a voyage 
of talon een months. Our lesser stores were furnished for the pas- 
sage to Canton at least. 

On the 14th of June I commenced entering men. The wages 
which I was authorized to give were $17 per month for able sea- 
men and $6 to $10 per month for ordinary and green hands. Our 
sails having been mostly bent and a water and stores 
on board and stowed, on the 27th the pilot received orders to 
haul the ship off into the stream and moor her with the small 
bower and kedge, which was accordingly done. 

Our cargo, consisting of seventy thousand Spanish dollars, was 
taken on board and stowed. The ship, manned with a comple- 
ment of 22 men and officers, now being ready for sea, I received 
my final instructions for the voyage on Sunday morning, the goth 
of July. Immediately after this the ie was directed to get under 
weigh and proceed to sea. Some delay took place in getting under 
weigh in consequence of our small ~ ee anchor having got fowl 
of the Constitution’s riding cable during the preceding evening. 
The commanding officer on board very politely sent a number of 
his men to assist us in clearing our anchor. This accomplished we 
made sail and stood down the harbor with a fine breeze at west 
to W.B.S. 

Mr. Thomas Perkins and several others of the owners were on 
board with some of their friends. At noon we passed the Light 
House Channel and stood down towards the U. S. Ship Independ- 
ence of 74 guns, then lying at anchor about four or five miles 
below the light house. After passing under the stern of the Inde- 
pendence we hauled our wind to the northward and made a 
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stretch over towards Cape Ann, then tacked and hauled our wind 
for the Light House Channel and anchored about 5, miles below 
the light Here our owners and their companions left us 
after having taken dinner, etc., on board and returned to town. 
The Independence with two other U. S. Ships had sailed about 
one o'clock p.M., being destined as we understood for the Medi- 
terranean to chastise the Algerines for their faithless conduct 
toward the U. S. 

[In the meantime] a boat had been dispatched to town for 
some light sails left in Mr. Jones’s loft, and we only awaited their 
arrival. They were on board at sunset shortly after which we 
weighed anchor and proceeded down the bay with a pleasant eve- 
ning and gentle breeze from w.s.w. At midnight the watches 
were established and we steered East, half south per compass. In 
the morning the sandy land or shores of Cape Cod bore south to 
s.w. Four leagues distant from this position our departure was 
taken for proceeding to sea. The latitude of Cape Cod Light 
House was assumed at 42° 8’ north and its longitude at 70° 12’ 
west from Greenwich. The wind gradually hauled to the s.s.z. and 
S.E., a moderate breeze attended with hazy weather which soon 
obscured the land. Set all sail close hauled on a wind, steering 
E.4S.tO ENE... . 

[During the early days of July] the winds continued from the 
southwestern quarter attended with a heavy swell from the south. 
This caused the ship to roll and to stretch the new rigging so 
much that we found it necessary to haul our wind on different 
tacks for the pu of setting it up. After which stood on our 
course with a light wind s.w. 2} to 3 knots, under all canvas we 
could spread. . . . Most of our crew were composed of indifferent 
raw hands and several of them had been sick since leaving land. 

On July 6 at 8 a.m. was spoke by the U.S.S. Independence, Com- 
mander William Bainbridge.* . . . This line of battle ship still 
continued to stand on the same tack with us the next day. My 
conclusion was that as a man of war she sailed but indifferently, 
as when close hauled on a wind for several hours together the 
Ophelia certainly kept away with her very handsomely. The only 
difference noticeable was that the Independence gained a little 
to windward which I attributed to her being very deep in the 
water, while we were only in easy ballast or moderate sailing 
trim. ... 

July 13th, winds moderate, weather pleasant. Saw a brig which 
we spoke at noon. It was an English gun brig from Bermuda 
bound home. 


1 William M. Crane, Captain. This meeting with the Ophelia is mentioned 
in the “ Journal Kept on board U. S. Ship Independence,” manuscript in the 
New York Public Library. 
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Good weather had permitted progress in placing rigging and 
sails in pooper conse Tor axtayne oil... hu weather aver 
put on a very unpleasant aspect. The royal were sent on 
deck, ship trimmed close on the wind at south by east. Frequent 
squalls were experienced until the zoth, after which the heavy 
head sea subsided and the weather continued tolerably regular 

for a few hours on the 21st. Then we were obliged to take 
in the single reefs in our top sails for a few hours, though this was 
the first time we had been under the necessity of so doing since 
we left Boston. With these winds we made good progress. . . . 
Through the night squally with showers. At 7 a.m. the land 
suddenly made its appearance from the fog and haze right ahead, 
bearing from south to southwest, four leagues distant. Immedi- 
ately wore ship and steered along the northern shore of this land, 
which was known to be the Cape de Verde Islands, although by 
our reckoning we should not have been so far eastward by more 
than two degrees of longitude. The day was pleasant and a mod- 
erate northeast breeze soon enabled us to clear away the north- 
west extremity of St. Anthony after which our course was again 
resumed to the southwest. As we ranged along the northern shores 
of St. Vincent, St. Nicholas and St. Anthony, their summits were 
enveloped in a dense haze which obscured them from our view. 
On comparing the situation of the ship in longitude as shown 
per the dead reckoning with the position of the Islands, it ap- 
peared we had been affected by currents or other causes, during 
the last eight days, which had set us 123 miles or 15} miles per 
day. This current or drain must have set about E.s.£. per compass 
as had there been any northing in its course it would have been 
evident in our observations for the latitude. It may be well to 
remark here too, that from the time of first entering the Gulf 
Stream near the American coast until the 15th July when our 
longitude was ascertained per lunar distance, we had been set 
to the eastward by currents nearly two degrees of longitude. 

As we passed these islands the weather was pleasant and the 
wind very light which afforded an opportunity for setting up the 
rigging, which was accordingly done to good advantage. Having 
nearly finished setting up our rigging, we crowded all sail to the 
southwest. After midnight the wind hauled to E.s.£. and contin- 
ued a fine pleasant breeze attended by a regular sea and pleasant 
weather. . . . 

July 31st, the winds continued in a southwestern quarter and 
the weather now put on a more unsettled aspect. On Monday we 
were reduced to the double reefed topsails, reefed jib and 
spanker. .. . 

At six A.M. on August grd, saw a ship on the weather bow 
standing on the same tack with us under all sail. At 10 got within 
signal distance when she shewed English colors and we hoisted 
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American. At 11.30 s her and she sent her boat on board. 
Informed she was the vag teeny hy ape -..40da 
out from London bound to Cape of Good Hope and Bengal. By 
the accounts received from these gentlemen a battle had taken 
my in Flanders between the troops of Great Britain and Hol- 

eee Ee ane Ones France on the other. Lord 
Wellington and Bonaparte commanded their respective armies 
and the French troops were defeated with the loss of their artil- 
lery ... but they shewed no papers to confirm these ac- 
counts. .. . 

August 7th, progress slow, winds south, little variation. 1} to 2 
—— of westing per day while we made only from 40 to 50 
miles of southing. Several man of war birds in sight. Continuous 
through this period a dense luminous vapour, obscuring every 
object at a short distance. On the 11th we crossed the Line in 
32° 33’ 2” of west longitude at 8.10 a.m. and with adverse winds 
though pleasant weather, took leave of the North Atlantic Ocean. 

Passage Across the South Atlantic. Our sailors on this occasion 
were indulged with grog and allowed a holiday as usual. The 
ancient ceremony of receiving a visit from Old Neptune and in- 
troducing and initiating the young sailors in the mysteries of his 
godship was attended to and performed with all solemnity, to 
the no small satisfaction and amusement of the old sailors. . . 

While passing this track of ocean our men were busily em- 

loyed in the several branches of work on board. Our rigging had 
Seon well stretched in the warm weather and had been several 
times carefully set up, which had brought it to an equal bearing. 
The carpenter had finished most of the jobs which required im- 
mediate attention, such as making a new top to the companion- 
way, which was leaky and unsatisfactory when we sailed, new 
cover to the cabin skylight, which had also been leaky, new 
grating to the after hatches for the purpose of admitting air and 
light, etc., which he finished this day, and was directed to com- 
mence the caulking of the upper deck, which in some places re- 
quired it very much. The men were employed, or such of them 
who could sew, at making a new mizzen course, which it was 
judged was wanted very much as the ship carried little or no 
weather helm and the sails on the mizzen-mast, top-mast and top- 
gallant-mast were proportionably lighter than usual. The mizzen- 
topsail and conpeliees sail could be carried without inconven- 
ience or extra pressure, when those of the fore and main-masts 
required to be reduced. Mr. Larkin with one man was employed 
to paint the boats and put them in order for service, and the 
boatswain with some of the men was employed in sundry req- 
uisite jobs about the rigging, and hauling up and newly bending 
the sails to the yards. These several branches of work occupied the 
close attention of all hands, and considering our crew was com- 
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of a very indifferent set of men, a very tolerable progress 

On the goth, the winds were light and moderate from £.B.s. to 
S.W.B.S., the sea smooth and the weather clear and pleasant. Saw 
several Portuguese fishing boats ri with lug sails and ing 
10 to 15 men each. Towards noon hailed and boarded one of 
and bought some fish which in shape and flavor very much re- 
sumtibed cod fiche, Fey anh ef aved eile ent § tellete we coe 
monly by us called red sna vee 

With moderate and variable winds, except some short intervals 
of fresh breezes, accompanied most part of the timé with a smooth 
sea, Our course was continued along the shores of the Brazilian 
coast, with all the sail we could set to advantage. . . . 

As we were now advancing toward the parts where it was rea- 
sonable to expect boisterous and unpleasant weather, our anchors 
were got in and stowed on deck and our stump topgallant masts 
were got up from between decks and the carpenters ordered to 
P’ them for going aloft when wanted. . . . 

e current of the Rio de la Plata, even at a distance of 80 to 
go miles from its entrance, produced a sensible effect on the waters 
of the ocean. From the beginning of the 12th [September] to the 
beginning of the 13th, we should have made 80 miles west, 
whereas from accurate observations on both days, taken under 
circumstances liable to but very little error, the difference in 
longitude was but 35 miles west. . . . 

Very heavy gales, wore ship. . . . Split the main topsail. . . . 
Saw a dead whale. . . . From the 1st to the 14th of October expe- 
rienced a series of very heavy gales accompanied with a most tre- 
mendous sea. Nearly the whole of the above time we were under 
close reefed tupsails and courses, or close reefed courses and the 
topsails furled. Our ship making very good weather we did not 
heave too, and she made but very little water. . . . Saw the land 
indistinctly on the west coast of Tierra del Fuego, near Cape Vic- 
tory bearing N.N.E. per compass. Several of our men disabled with 
inflammation and swellings in the hands and legs. On the 2oth 
October, a tremendous heavy sea from the west and southwest in- 
creased our progress very considerably. Stocked the anchors. Long 
following sea, all sail set. . . . 

In Valparaiso we were advised by the governor that the ex- 
change of copper for specie was strictly prohibited by the laws, 
yet under the existing situation of the country he was of the 
opinion that permission to exchange copper for specie might be 
granted if application was made in due form. . . . 

On the 13th November, some gentlemen of Valparaiso dined 
on board the Ophelia by invitation, with Captain Edes and Mr. 
Brown of the Beverly. We sat late after dinner and perfect har- 
mony prevailed. Towards evening I went on deck and was con- 
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poy ogy Mr. King when I heard some noise and disputing in 
the cabin. I immediately went below and found Mr. Perkins and 
Captain Edes warmly engaged in a dispute. I sat some time and 
after hearing Mr. Perkins make use of very indecent and abusive 
language to Captain Edes, such as calling him a liar and telling 
him he would deprive him of a living by his father’s influence, 
etc., | begged Mr. Perkins to desist and not make my company 
unhappy. He then diverted the same kind of language to me and 
after repeated attempts to pacify him I urged him to go to his 
Mr. King was provided with a letter of instructions for the 
government of the ship during my absence. . . . Matters [were] 
arranged, our passports being furnished we set off from Val- 
paraiso on the 18th, on horseback, for Santiago.” . . . 

Upon arriving [at Valparaiso] I immediately went aboard ship, 
where I found everything to be quiet.* . . . After duly weighing 
the evidence, it was my opinion that . . . I could not permit Mr. 
King longer to remain on board the ship. I accordingly handed 
him his discharge from office, after which he was again delivered 
over to the government. . . . On the 28th of January arrived in 
port the Zephyr, an English whaling ship, Captain Morris, 116 
days from London. The captain came on shore to purchase 
vegetables and I was fortunate enough to procure his consent to 
receive Mr. King on board his ship as a passenger until he should 
meet with an American ship or touch at a port where Mr. King 
could provide for himself more to his liking. . . . 

Sail from Valparaiso bound to the Galapagos Islands distant 
2278 miles on a course North 29° 56’ West. On Tuesday the 6th 
of February, at 1 P.M., we weighed and sailed from the port of 
Valparaiso with a fine breeze from w.s.w. and hazy though pleas- 
ant weather, bound to the Gala Islands. We left in port two 
American ships, viz., the Beverly and Indus, Captains Edes and 


2 The request for a license to trade was discussed by many officials, all of 
whom agreed that while it was distinctly contrary to the law, yet because the 
treasury was depleted, the president was urged to use his superior judgment. 
Finally the president ordered it before the audiencia of the kingdom for their 
vote. The decision went against Captain Hill. 

® During Hill’s absence Mr. King had been taken off the Ophelia by the 
commander of the port, who had been told Mr. King was making plans to 
cut the cable and go to sea. Upon an investigation at which the commander of 
the British ship Indefatigable, the commander of the port, the captain of the 
Beverly, and others of the profession were present, testimony was given which 
established the following: Mr. King told the officers and men in turn that he 
was informed by reliable advice that Mr. Hill was in prison in Santiago, and 
that the government intended seizing the ship. He therefore thought it his 
duty to save the ship and its cargo for the owners by cutting the cables and 
going to sea. 
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Page, and ten sail of Spanish merchant ships, three of which were 
from six to seven hundred tons burthen. 

At 2.30 p.M. the Point of Angels bore south by east 3 leagues 
distant, the town of Valparaiso s.s.z. . . . 

The object of my visit to the Galapagos Islands is to procure 
whales’ teeth, which are said to be found in great numbers on the 
northern shores of Banks Bay, or the Lee Bay in the Island of 
Albermarle. If successful in finding a sufficient number of these 
teeth I shall proceed with them to the Marquesas Islands to pro- 
cure sandalwood by purchasing it with the teeth. 

On the passage from Valparaiso to the Galapagos Islands we 
experienced a succession of very fine weather with constant and 
regular breezes from the southeastern quarter and a regular fol- 
lowing sea. A current set to the northwest most of the time until 
within a short distance of the Islands. 

Very few fish or birds were observed in this passage except some 
shoals of Bonitos which were frequently seen in great numbers 
and some of them were caught. . . . 

On the 24th saw Charles Island, the southwesternmost of the 
Galapagos, but it being night I was uncertain whether it was 
Charles Island or the southern point of Albermarle Island. I 
hauled off and ascertained the latitude from two stars which 

the meridian in succession, viz., the east foot of the Cen- 
taur and the Scorpion’s Heart. I was convinced it was Charles 
Island, and accordingly hauled up again N.N.w., and crowded on 
all sail. At 8 a.m. the extremes of Charles Island bore from Nn. 
43° to 70° east. This Island appeared moderately elevated in gen- 
eral with one considerable hill in its center and two others near 
its extremities, with low, oa rojecting points. 

At g the elevated land o pene J was discovered right 
ahead, bearing from N.N.w. to N.W.B.W. The lofty hills of this 
island appeared like several detached Islands, but on a nearer 
view they were found connected by low land between. With a 
fine breeze from the southeastward we ranged along the south- 
western shores of Albermarle Island at a distance of six or seven 
miles. It appeared to be composed of mostly naked rocks except 
some small patches of a kind of low shrub. Nothing appeared 
size of a bush or tree and the surf beat violently on every part 
of its shores yet within our view. . . . 

On the 25th we spoke the ship President of Nantucket, Captain 
peau Swaine, out 8 months on a whaling voyage — had got on 

rd 600 barrels of oil. He reported several other whaling ships 
near these islands. . . . 

On the 26th, with a tolerably fresh breeze, and carrying all sail, 
I got within five miles of the northwest point of Narborough 
Island. I now considered it as certain that I should get into Banks 
Bay with ease before night, and accordingly made preparations 
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for sending a boat on shore, when on a sudden it again fell calm, 
and in spite of our efforts to keep our position we drifted with 

7 to the southward. I consi myself fortunate in 
Cone le to keep clear of drifting on to the west point of the 
Island. The current set us past this point at a rate of 2} knots. The 
calm continued until next day at 10 A.m., when we had drifted 
nearly abreast of the south head again. . . . 

It appears from the information I obtained from several of the 
commanders of these whaling ships that at this season of the year 
and also in the month of September the calms generally prevail 
most of the time. . . . 

From these considerations I determined to wait and continue 
my efforts until the 7th of March, when if I should not succeed, 
to proceed to the Sandwich Islands without further loss of time, 
in the hope of being able to purchase a cargo of sandalwood with 


specie. . . . 

Departure from the Galapagos for the Sandwich Islands distant 
from Albermarle 3980 miles. At 6 p.m. of the 7th of March the 
center of Narborough Island bore E.8.N. distant about 36 miles. 
Bore up w.N.w. and made all sail for the Sandwich Islands, the 
wind light from the southeastern quarter, the weather pleasant 
and clear... . 

At 6 am. on the 28th [March] land was discovered bearing 
from N.W.B.W. to s.w. distant about 26 miles. At 9 a.m. the south 
point of entrance to Whyeatea Bay was sighted. The east point of 
the island is a low, black, projecting point with a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees near it, and a remarkable craggy hillock also near 
| 

With all sail closely hauled we stood down the northeastern 
shores of Owhyhee [Hawaii]. The land about this part of the 
island rose by a gradual ascent from the seashore until it reached 
the foot of the mountains at a considerable distance. 

At 10 aM. hauled around the north point of the island and at 
noon we were close in with the entrance of Toeaijh Bay, where 
a white man named Matthews came on board along with several 
of the islanders. From there I learned that Tamahamaha, the 
sovereign of the Windward Islands, now resided or held his court 
at Tyatatooah, a small village situate about ten miles north of 
Karakakoah Bay. We accordingly bore up for that place, but soon 
after met the wind ahead. We continued working to windward 
along the northwestern shores of Owhyhee. The winds continued 
light and baffling and our progress was very slow. . . . 

Towards sunset of the 1st April, we were close in with the en- 
trance of Tyatatooah. But it soon after fell calm and in spite of all 
our efforts we drifted to the northwest again and did not gain 
our anchorage until late afternoon, two days later. Then, with a 
fine breeze, we stood in to Tyatatooah Bay and anchored in nine 
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fathoms of water on a bottom of hard sand interspersed with 
tches and reefs of coral rock. Close to the waterside stands the 
ing’s new marai, a building enclosed with a stone wall. Around 
the shores of the bay stands the village and some groves of cocoa- 
nut trees. . . . 

Soon after we anchored I went on shore and visited the king, 
whom I found at his house taking his afternoon nap. He immedi- 
ately recognized me and seemed glad to see me. After the usual 
civilities and inquiries had passed, I introduced the subject of my 
business, viz., the purchase of a cargo of sandalwood. I informed 
him I was ready to pay him a fair price in Spanish dollars. He 
immediately replied that he had none ready cut, that the wood 
was in the mountains and his le were now unwilling to work 
as formerly, because they not been paid according to their 
agreement for the many cargoes which they had furnished to 
Captains Winship and Davis. He complained severely of their 
having carried away his ship the Lelia Bird which had not been 
returned, etc. etc. I replied by stating to him that I was totally 
unacquainted with the business of Captains Winship and Davis, 
but i deny tend &3 camaal bes 3 wee tery cine, ena tt ome 
not in my power to remedy it. . . . 

In the evening the king and his wives paid me a visit on board 
the Ophelia, but as I did not furnish them with strong spirits in 


-sufficient quantity to make them intoxicated, they but a 


short visit. We again touched on the subject of my business but he 
would talk of nothing but a brig or schooner in exchange for 
sandalwood. As this was an article with which I could not furnish 
him it appeared to me to be useless to talk more on the subject. 
. . - L applied to the king for some hogs and vegetables, but as I 
had no small articles of trade, the chiefs and people would not 
bring any for sale. And the king only sent me one indifferent hog 
and about two bushels of vegetables. . . . 

On the 6th of April at 6 p.m. we unmoored and got under weigh 
with a light land soto bound to Attooi in the hope of purchas- 
ing a cargo of sandalwood of Tamooeree, the king of that Island. 
We arrived and anchored in Whymea Rood, Attooi, on a bottom 
of stiff clay and sand, or mud and sand, in seven fathoms of water, 
at noon of the 7th. . . . 

After much solicitation, Tamooeree was induced to come on 
board, but like Tamahamaha, he seemed indifferent to any kind 
of barter for sandalwood except for a brig or schooner of 180 or 
200 tons burthen. I anual on going back to Owhyhee where 


I was certain I could purchase some hogs and vegetables in ex- 
change for a quantity of pine plank and joist which I had on 
board, after which to sail with all ible dispatch for the port 
of Batavia in the Island of Java. This appeared to me the most 
advisable route both in compliance with my instructions and for 
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promoting my owner's interest, as on my arrival in Batavia, if I 
should ake to effect nothing there the season would be such 
that we should arrive in China in sufficient time to profit of the 
favorable monsoon for the passage to the United States. . . . 

At 6 p.m. of the 11th we got under weigh, bound for Owhyhee. 
We carried all the sail we could reasonably bear close-hauled on 
the wind. The sea was unsettled and rough, which retarded our 
progress very much. On the 14th, the western shore of Owhyhee 
was in sight. In this situation the southwest current sat nearl 
three knots, and the sea was much agitated, so that it was wi 
difficulty we kept steerageway on the ship with a four-knot breeze, 
with all our canvas. At 2 p.m. we had got beyond the influence of 
this dreadful current and with a favoring breeze we neared the 
land very fast. At 10 p.m. the lights of the houses on the sides of 
the mountains were visible and at midnight the entrance of 
Tyatatooah was discovered. At 3 A.M. we anchored in thirteen 
fathoms hard sand and coral, the village about half a mile dis- 
tant. At g A.M. I went on shore and called on the king who —_ 
ised I should have my supplies. The king’s principal chief Cry- 
makoo agreed to deliver the supplies [I needed] in return for 160 
a and some articles [such as empty wine jars and a loaf 
of refined sugar.] They would ditewel at Woahoo, and it was 
stipulated that I should take on board thirty of his men as pas- 
sengers to Woahoo. . . . 

At 10 P.M. of the 2oth, with a light land breeze, we weighed and 
stood to sea bound to Woahoo, where we arrived on the 22nd, 
and anchored in the outer Roods of Whytetee Bay. Here I went 
on shore and visited Mr. Holmes, who, with Hannah Mytie, one 
of the king’s confidential chiefs, has the care of the Island of 
Woahoo. Holmes is a native of Plymouth, Massachusetts, and has 
resided in these islands twenty years. He has five children, two of 
whom are full grown. I also called on Mr. Nathan Winship and 
Dr. Schaffer in the Russian service. Schaffer is a naturalist and 
is collecting plants and minerals, etc., by the order of the Emperor 
Alexander. 


All hands were busily employed while at Woahoo in filling up 
our water, getting on board our wood and vegetables and receiv- 
ing our hogs, etc. . . . 

From w+ Base peer while among [the Sandwich Islanders] 
I am decidedly of opinion they have degenerated in character, 
conduct and morals, within the last six years very much. Indeed 
many of them acknowledge the fact, and as men ever seek some 
excuse for what they know to be wrong, they say it is owing to the 
faithless and deceptive conduct practised among them by the 
Houras or white men. At present both the males and females give 
themselves up to an immoderate use of ardent spirits and make 
a practice of getting intoxicated whenever they can obtain a suffi- 
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cient quantity of liquor. Some of the common people, however, 
especially —— farmers, are not addicted to this shocking 
practice. They make use of an immense quantity of tobacco 
and all ages and sexes smoke the pipe at all hours of the day and 
night. The females will rise three or four times in the course of 
San eee ans SS aa ee eee ae 
This is particularly the case with the chiefs or all people is- 
tinction, and it is common to see boys and girls of six years smok- 
ing their pipes of tobacco frequently. . . . They also indulge in 
stealing much more than formerly, but this is not a new vice lately 
introduced, for they certainly did not learn the art or trade of 
stealing from Europeans or civilized Americans. They were well 
acquainted with that science before they knew the white men. 
Their late dexterity in stealing, therefore, is only a greater lati- 
tude given to their original passion for thieving which had been 
considerably restrained for many years past by the severe disci- 
pline of Tamahamaha. But he is now grown old and takes less 
interest in the conduct of his people than formerly. According to 
the best data I could procure from Mr. Young, the king is now 
about 67 years of age. 

So barefaced have these people become of late that when a 
number of the most respectable or considerable chiefs at Owhyhee, 
both males and females, were entertained in the Ophelia’s cabin, 
they pilfered the brass escutcheons from the keyholes in the cabin 
lockers, and a large brass patent padlock. At another time the 
king’s son, who is heir to the sovereignty of the islands, was on 
board on a visit with a number of his attendant chiefs, and after 
having been treated with every mark of friendship and attention, 
he himself had the audacity to countenance and sanction the 
stealing of three of the boarders cutlasses from the capstan head. 
This was done after dark, but I insisted on their being restored 
and they accordingly were restored in about two hours. . . .* 

Passage Across the North Pacific Ocean. At 4 P.M. of Tuesday, 
the 7th of May, 1816, we stood close in with the western shore of 
Onehow and hove too for our passengers to land, which being 
effected at 5 P.M. we bore up and crowded all sail to the south- 
westward, bound to Batavia in the Island of Java. We intended 
to near Hoppers Island [Gilbert Islands] under the Line, 
and thence between Egmont Island, the largest of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and the Arsacides land, or New Georgia, and 
from thence to the Endeavor or Torres Strait between New Hol- 
land and New Guinea. . . . 

On the 16th, towards noon, the atmosphere became lighter and 


4 Here follows a list of other vessels which had visited the Sandwich Islands 
since the previous November (1815), and several pages of calculations and 
observations. 
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clearer and the clouds appeared light and , with a brisk mo- 
tion. The southeast wind had now pete on blowing toierably 
regular and continued a fine brisk breeze from s.B.£. to £.s.£. and 
a regular sea. As we were now approaching the position which is 
assigned to the southeasternmost of the New Caroline Islands, a 
good lookout was kept from the masthead from daylight in the 
morning until sunset, and regularly relieved. 

On the 18th, steering s.s.w. by compass, at 9.30 A.M. land was 
discovered from the masthead, bearing from s.w.B.w. to W.S.W. 
ook in the ing sails and hauled up s.w. at 10.50, being about 
four miles from shores, which were low and sandy and 
bounded on the outside by a coral reef. We hove to and sounded, 
but found no bottom. Ranged along the southeastern shore of 
the Island and at noon when the sun was on the meridian the 
south point bore north, distant six miles. . . . 

From the western point of this little islet, the northwest point 
of another small island bore north. Between it and the one which 
we were now abreast of, there appeared a navigable channel about 
two miles wide. From the west point above mentioned, I hauled 
up north and ran about three miles. Sounded forty fathoms, 
coral and sand. Three fourths of a mile from the while we 
lay to, to sound, a tall man stood on the shore up to his knees in 
the water, waving a large branch of a plantain or banana tree * 
and calling loudly to us in their language, which, however, I could 
not understand. All the land was covered with trees and bushes 
to the margin of the white, sandy beach which surrounds the 
islands and which is protected from the surf by a wall of coral. 
I do not think the elevation of the land, I mean the highest part, 
was more than twenty feet above the level of the sea. 

At 3 P.M. we made sail from the west point above mentioned, 
and steered s.w.B.s. and s.s.w. by compass for another small island 
or islands. As we approached there the wind headed us off so that 
I could not weather them as I wished to do. I accordingly steered 
for the channel between the two, which appeared perfectly clear 
and about 1} miles wide. At 5 P.M. we were within one mile of 
the point on the southeastern island which forms the narrowest 
part of the channel between it and the more western island, when 
the man at the masthead sung out “ Rocks ahead.” Tacked shi 
immediately and could see the coral reefs under the bottom whi 
we were in stays. I judge there was about seven fathoms of water 
but before we had trimmed all on the other tack she was off the 
reef. Hauled off on the wind, at north, and ran two miles. Then 
wore and bore up at sunset for the channel between the N.£. point 
of the more western island, and the southwest point of that which 
we left at 3 p.m. This channel is about eight miles wide and per- 


j 


5 A form of friendly salutation in the South Seas. 
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fectly safe. . . . At 10 set the course at s.s.w. } west and saw no 
more of Hoppers Islands. . . . 

At 10 P.M. on the 19th, as has already been stated, we cleared 
away the Hop Islands, and with a fine southeasterly breeze 
crowded all to the south-westward for the land of the Arsaci- 
des, intending to near Egmont Island. It was now distant 
from us, allowing Captain Hogan’s description and position of the 
southwest cape of that island to be correct, 820 miles on a course 
south 35° west. The latitude at noon was 00° 50’ 8” south, the 
longfenie 187° 56’ 21” west and the variation of our compasses, 
from the mean of azimuths of sun and planet Venus, showed 10° 
45’ eastward of the Pole. 

After examining carefully all the charts and descriptions of 
Endeavor Strait which I possessed, I came to a determination not 
to attempt that passage, as I considered its numerous reefs and 
shoals so great an obstacle that I should hardly be justified in 
making the attempt. . . . 

In pursuance of this determination, at 3 p.m. of the 27th, we 
bore up w.s.s. and set all our light sails. At half past 7 a.m., land 
was discovered from the masthead, bearing N.w.B.w., six or seven 
leagues distant. On a nearer view it appeared to be two islands of 
moderate elevation extending 3} to 4 leagues in a N.£. and s.w 
direction. . . .* 

At 4 P.M. of the 2nd, we hauled into a bay and anchored on a 


' bottom of sand and mud in 15 fathoms. Quartered the men for 


harbour defense, and put the guns and small arms in readiness 
for immediate use if attacked. Near our ancho were two vil- 
lages of fifteen to twenty huts each, and soon after we had an- 
chored, the natives visited us in about a dozen canoes, carrying an 
average of fifteen men each. They approached the ship in a 
cautious manner and did not come on board until frequently 
solicited, and with one of our men in their canoe as a hostage. 
Three of them ventured on board under this precaution, but 
seemed afraid and suspicious and stayed on but a few min- 
utes. They evidently knew the use of guns as they frequently made 
me understand by signs their dread of them and fear of my using 
them. They all came armed with bows and arrows of a very large 
size. Their bows were well made and very strong, and their arrows 
made of reeds, except the heads, which were of a hard kind of 
wood very neatly joined to the staff. 

Their canoes were about 25, or 30 feet long, and five and a half 
feet broad in the middle, and tapering gradually to each end. 
The body of the canoe was formed of narrow strips or boards 


6 Here follows a correction of positions of several islands as laid down on 
earlier charts and descriptions of the islands with suggestions for navigating 
this area. 
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hewed from small trees, and the joints on the inside covered with 
other strips in the form of battens, and pitched. The whole thus 
formed was fastened on the inside to knee timbers, on which 
rested the benches or cross-pieces to sit on. The fastenings were 
either sinews of animals or strips of the skins of animals. Their 
bow strings were sinews of animals or fish. Most of their canoes 
wie Oy eee eee oe ee Re ee eee eee 
head, about five feet high, and curved inward, forming a figure 
like a crescent. 

These people are Coffrees, their skins are a kind of slate black 
rather than jet, and of a very different tint from the black of 
Africa. Their heads were wooly and some of them had wool of a 
reddish or sandy color. They seemed robust, tolerably well shaped 
men, and about the middle size, none either very tall or very stout. 
They wore no kind of ts or even a covering for the sexual 

The chiefs had feathers stuck in their hair and a strip of 
dyed bark round their heads as a fillet. A similar strip of 
round their waists about half an inch broad, and dyed red. Some 
colored bands in the form of bracelets round their wrists and 
arms above the elbows. These were of basket work and diversified 
with various figures of different colors. Most of them had the 
cartilage of the nose which separates the nostrils, perforated, and 
wore a piece of bone or shell, and some a piece of small reed stuck 
crosswise through it. Their ears were also perforated, and some of 
them wore ornaments of sharks’ teeth suspended to their ears by 
a string. Others were observed to wear necklaces of these and other 
kinds of teeth, which ap to be the teeth of fish, probably 

rpoise teeth. Some of the females came along side in the canoes. 
were entirely naked except a small leaf or piece of bark just 
big enough to cover the sexual part. The hair was mostly plucked 
out. They all chewed the Areca or Betel nut with a mixture of 
lime and other substance much like the Malays of Java and 
Sumatra. I saw no iron tools or weapons among them and I do 
not think they possessed them, as I saw axes made of flint stone in 
their canoes. I offered a good hatchet in exchange for one of them 
but the owner refused to part with it. 

They spoke a language unintelligible to us, which seemed to 
have no affinity to the Owhyhean language, or the Malayan, 
neither in accent nor pronunciation. Such were the inhabitants of 
the Arsacides or Isle of Bougainville and there is little doubt but 
these are a pretty fair sample of the generality of the inhabitants of 
this archipelago. Although they came along side in their canoes 
with their men paddling and their chiefs standing up seemingly 
in their oy stations for action, with their bows strung and 
grasped in their left hands and quivers stuck full of arrows slung 
at their shoulders, yet I am inclined to think it was either intended 
as a preparation for defense if attacked, or a display of their 
strength than from any ill intention. They all very readily laid 
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down their weapons when I requested them so to do. And one 
canoe which seemed to be a war canoe and contained a consider- 
able number of fighting men went immediately away on my signi- 
fying my dislike to their approaching the ship. While they were 
along side one of the booms fell down from aloft overboard. They 
did not attempt to meddle with it or come near it but kept at a 
distance while our men picked it up from the boat. They very 
readily disposed of their and arrows etc. for some pieces of 
iron hoops and some knives, etc. . . . 

This morning [8 June 1816] a severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt which continued for nearly one minute and a half, dur- 
ing which the ship was very sensibly agitated and a confused 
rumbling noise was heard at the same time. On the 8th and gth 
very light airs and frequent calms, the light flaws of wind blowing 
in almost every direction. The weather excessively sultry, the at- 
mosphere very close and oppressive, a kind of dense vapor ob- 
scured the horizon and prevented our seeing the objects at a very 
short distance, several shoals of porpoises and bonitoes were ob- 
served, which was I believe, the first which had been seen since we 
made the Arsacides land. Great quantities of driftwood and some 
sea fowl were also observed in various directions. . . . 

On the 10th we took a fine breeze from the south eastern quar- 
ter with which we crowded all sail to the westward. At 6 P.M. 


- the long low extremity of New Ireland bore north 31° west and a 


cluster of low flat woody Islands lying to the west or w.s.w. of 
said point. . . . At midnight [on the 12th June] we were about 
5 leagues to the westward of what I consider the westernmost of 
a chain of Islands of various sizes and heights. At half past 12 
breakers were seen on the weather bow close aboard. Wore ship 
instantly tu the eastward and hauled close on a wind for an hour 
and a quarter, the wind not permitting us to lay better than east, 
and east half south. At 1:45 A.M. we tacked to the westward and 
hoped to weather away the reef as the wind hauled to south or 
south by east. At 15 minutes past three breakers were again seen 
on the weather bow, too near to tack. We accordingly wore, and 
when before the wind she struck forward under the forefoot and 
remained stationary. At this time the wind was light from s.s.z. 
and the sea smooth as a pond. Furled all the sails. Sent the yawl to 
sound round the ship. Found the eastern edge of the reef on which 
we lay to be very steep, with shelves projecting beyond each other 
as it deepened, the edges of which were sharp and rugged coral. 
It descended so suddenly as scarcely to afford room to lay an anchor 
on, and it appeared pretty certain that whatever anchors we 
should lay out on this bottom would not come up again. It ap- 
peared equally probable that the cables would be cut off in a 
very short time, as they must lay over the sharp projecting edges 
of the coral shelves. 

The reef on which we had struck was about one mile and a 
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uarter in length from North to South and 150 yards in breadth 
East to West and in the form of a crescent. Its concave side 
to the eastward was that on which we lay, nearly in the center 
with our bows pointing directly over the reef. Under our jib boom 
there was 5 feet of water. Under the bows and near the stem just 
forward of the fore foot 11 feet . . . under the starboard quarter 
40 fathoms. The reef was sounded round before daylight and it 
appeared there was water enough all round it a distance of five 
= from the breakers. Thus circumstanced our boats were all 
oisted out and the kedge anchor laid out under the larboard 
quarter in very deep water. This was done in order if possible to 
give room to heave the ship clear of the Bank, so as to wear round 
in order to bring our sails to draw, as the wind and sea set directly 
on the reef. The swell also had begun to rise about daylight and I 
much feared would increase. Our hawser, attached to the kedge 
was brought to the capstan and hove taught. The stream anchor 
was next laid out on the starboard bow but we could get no 
— distance to lodge this anchor than 10 fathoms from the 
‘ore-chains, and then in deep water. The stream cable was hove 
taught by the windlass. Three boats were manned and attached 
to a tow line from the bowsprit end. These lay under the fore, 
main and mizzen channels ready to start and pull away at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The jib, spanker, and stay sails were loosed read 
for hoisting, but none of the square sails as they would hold wind, 
and drive ee on before we could wear round, in which case our 
destruction appeared inevitable. 

The guns were all run aft on the starboard quarter and the 
cables shifted to the starboard side between decks. At 11 the wind 
veered to the s.w. and became squally. The tide had fallen since 
4 A.M. about 14 inches by the stem, but now 11 A.M. it began to 
flow, and the swell began to heave on. At 11:30 A.M., just as she 

to move, the hawser parted. At this instant our boats were 
ed to pull away in a direction about 45 degrees abaft the 
starboard beam. The wind providentially blowing a little fresher 
at this moment gave a greater impulse to the strain of the stream 
cable. She launched off and got stern way, which the boats assist- 
ing swung her round on her heel with her head to ve northward. 
The stream cable was cut and she came around so as to bring the 
wind on the starboard quarter. Hoisted the spanker to bring her 
head too on the n.£. tack. Hoisted jib and middle and main top 
gallant stay sails, mizzen top sail, etc. Got headway, made sail and 
- cleared away the reef. At the most critical moment, just be- 
‘ore she brought the wind on the starboard quarter, the larboard 
bow was not more than 5 feet clear of the shelves and had she 
struck she must have gone broadside on from which position I 
think she would have been hardly extricated. 
Having thus got clear of the reef with loss of stream and kedge 
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anchors, and 20 fathoms stream cable, with 25 fathoms of hawser, 
we steered N.w.B.w. between the reefs, which broke in various 
ditéctions as per bearings for a distance of 15 miles. After we had 
run about 16 or 17 miles to the northwestward in the hope 
of finding a clear passage through this ——a of dangers we 
perceived that every part of the ocean in that direction was oc- 
cupied with reefs and Islands. At 10 p.m. it fell calm and we 
anchored for the night in 16 fathoms water and good holding 
ground. 

During the night some of the inhabitants of the adjacent Islands 
came off toward the ship and hailed several times in their lan- 
guage. Their a unintelligible to us, as was ours to 
them, and they paddled toward the shore again; but came off to 
us in the morning in considerable numbers, say two hundred. 
They approached the ship with the greatest caution, frequently 
hesitating as if in doubt. They however at length all came alon 
side and two or three came up the side and ventured on 
They seemed much surprised and astonished and gave lengthy 
details to their countrymen in the canoes as if describing the 
capacity, etc. of the ship. At 8 a.m. got under weigh . . . and 


cleared away the southeastern breakers at midnight. ... At 
4 A.M. steered west and at day dawn set all our light sails and pur- 
sued our course to the northwestward. . . .7 


[June 25th] The wind at South East, a moderate breeze and all 
sai 


set. Steering south by west directly for Forel Island until 
within 3 miles of it. . . . August and Pigeon Islands bore west 
3 south, a ship’s length open, then steered directly for the 
opening . . . which course would doubtless have carried us 
through perfectly clear. But it soon after fell calm and we drifted 
away N.£. at the rate of three knots. At 4 p.m. we had by working 
across the tide got near in with the shores of King William Island. 
The squalls again set in with the rain, the gloomy presage of an- 
other unpleasant night. I used every effort to gain some anchorage 
for the night but in vain, for after sounding in shore within 2 
cables’ lengths of the beach no bottom was found at 25, fathoms. 
We accordingly hauled off on the wind close hauled in order to 
pass the night in making short tacks in the very narrowest part of 
the straits. The night was excessively dark and from g in the eve- 
ning until 2 in the morning the rain fell in one continued shower, 
part of the time accompanied with a stiff squall which obliged us 
to take in the top gallant sails. At 10 P.M. in one of these squalls 


the fore top gallant yard was carried away in the slings by neglect- 


7 Here follows a description and location of other reefs in this vicinity, the 
bearings taken while on the reef and other navigation notes; the passage along 
the north coast of New Guinea towards Dampiers Straits, the islands of St. 
David, and passage of Dampiers Straits. 
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ing to let go the brau in the dark, when the head yards were 
braued about. . . .* 

Bouro Island. By a set of distances of sun and moon taken near 
the west point of , the longitude was found 125° 30’ £. But 
as I found on examination afterwards there was an error in the 
sun's altitude I did not place full confidence in it. Many of the 
islands and points etc. which I have had very good opportunities 
for ascertaining their longitude with tolerable accuracy have 
been neglected for want of proper assistance to take the altitudes 
of sun and moon, as I have not an officer in whom the smallest 
confidence can be placed, not even to keep the run of the ship. . . . 

Along North Coast of Moluccas. . . . Saw a long low straight 
sheered brig standing to the northward. She showed no colors 
and made all sail towards the Celebes shore. We kept the south 
coast of the Celebes well aboard until up with the southern pro- 
jecting cape or point, called Booloo or Janeyponta. . . . As we 

Bonthain Bay a large prow or vessel of that description 
e to right ahead of us in our tracks with colors flying. But as 
soon as our colors were hoisted and we began to draw up within 
3 or 4 miles of her she made all sail toward the shore. The country 
about the south extremity of Celebes presented a most delightful 
and beautifully variegated appearance. The face of the coun- 
try is generally a regular inclined plane, gradually rising from 
the seashore to the more elevated interior country. The hazy at- 
mosphere prevented our seeing the more distant country. The 
ie coast of the Celebes from Point Lassoa at the Saleyer Straits 
to Point Matofforo and Laykan, with the Tanakeka and Tonyn 
Islands, the Deseres Banks and shoals, the cluster of small islets 
called the Hen and Chickens are placed too far south from 6 to 
10 miles of latitude on the charts of the East India Directory or 
Oriental Pilot, edition of 1802. . . . 

Arrival Batavia. On the 11th [July, 1816] stood in at s.w.s.w. 
with all steering sails set. Saw several sail of ships, some steering 
northward. Some bound in. At 2 P.M. made Island right 
ahead. Hauled up s.w.s.s. and s.w. and at 4:30 P.M. passed be- 
tween Edam and Alkmaar Islands and entered the Leen Chan- 
nel between Leyden and Eukhuyson Islets. Night coming on I 
brought the Island Eukhuyson well on with the eastern part of 
Edam and then steered south half west per compass for Batavia 
Roads. We reached the anchorage at 8 P.M. just without the Dutch 
men of war and anchored in 7 fathoms after a tedious passage of 
65, days from the Sandwich Islands. 

A boat from the M.A. with an officer visited us and delivered 
the Port Regulations and required a report in writing from me 
which was given. . . . 


8 An account of the entrance to Banda Sea, or Pitts Straits, follows here. 
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From the 11th to the 17th, we lay in Batavia Roads getting on 
prem ne, x ety eee sem she fdr est 


precharge ee mpg ay pee yoy 
commissioned some time since to receive it and were waiti 
daily expectation of its being given up to them. Three Dutch Line 
of Battle Ships, 2 of 80 guns, each one 74 and two smaller ships 
were a in the Roads. These ships brought troo ae the sev- 
eral establishments on Java and Macasar on Cel One Eng- 
lish ship of war viz. the Volage, Ca an Joseph Drury, lay in the 
Roads when we arrived. She sai m after bound to the east- 
ward, two or three East India Campeny cruisers of 10 to 16 
guns each and several British merchant ships, probably waiting 
to be employed as transports to convoy the British Troops to 
— their property etc. . . . 
very great scarcity of coffee, sugar, whi’ sohocea etc. and the high 
prices at which these articles were selling induced me to give up 
all thoughts of loading the ship at Batavia. The English merchants 
or officers of the government being the greatest holders of coffee, 
chose rather to ship it than sell it for less than ten Spanish dollars 
ee eee dollars per 
= for a cargo of prime coffee in shipping order to 
delivered in Batavia within two months but to this they could 


. not accede. So I determined to proceed to Canton in China with- . 


out further loss of time. 

According to the best information I could get the articles of 
sugar, Pree. block tin, nutmegs, etc. were all proportionably 
dear. . . . American flour was dull at six dollars per 1. Iron 
no sale. . . 


Departure for Canton. At 5 a.m. of the 17th, we — anchor 
from Batavia Roads and stood to sea through the Leyden Channel 
under all sail, bound to Canton in China, distant 1800 miles, on 
a course North 12° West. The Alexander Mansfield, Captain 
Church, got under way at the same time bound to the United 
States. .. .° 

With all steering sails set below and aloft our course was pur- 
sued at N.B.E.}£. and north. . . . At g:20 a.M., from the mast- 
head saw the Morias or Moras or Morrey’s Isle, the westernmost 
of the Paracel group. At daylight the next day we saw the land 
from N.B.E. to N.W. high and broken like Islands. As I was doubt- 
ful of our position, I stretched inshore to examine it, and having 
satisfied myself, bore up to the north-eastward. We were about 35, 
or 40 miles westward of St. _— or about halfway between the 
Island of Haylin Shim and St. Johns. The general appearance of 


® Here follows a description of the passage of the China Sea along the 
western part of Paracels. 
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this part of the Chinese coast is high and rugged with many deep 
inlets or bays appearing likely to afford good shelter and anchor- 
age. As we along this coast we passed many fleets of fishing 
boats or vessels in succession, beating out through the islands along 
shore to the westward. 

It appears that during this monsoon the fishermen, all or most 
of them work out to the westward towards Haylin Shim and com- 
mence their fishing in that quarter and so take advantage of the 
wind for a return passage. reverse is true in the N.Z. monsoon 
by working out towards Formosa, fishing with nets as they return 
homeward with a fair wind. The numbers of these boats is truly 


At 9 A.M. anchored in Macao Roads quite close in with the fort 
in 3} fathoms. Went on shore immediately and dispatched a letter 
to Mr. Cushing in Canton, informing him of our arrival and de- 
termination to wait his orders before I proceeded further. I re- 
turned on board at 6 p.m. and at 6 was seized with a violent attack 
of fever, which confined me to my cabin several days. The weather 
very sultry and uent showers of rain. 

On the 5th, Mr. Cushing arrived from Canton and visited the 
ship and communicated his ideas respecting the employment of 
the ship, etc. I determined to wait a days at Macao in order 
to take on board some salt petre, which was not effected until the 
gth and 11th. While we lay at Macao, got under weigh frequently 
and shifted the position of the ship and finally anchored at the 
entrance of the for — in case of bad weather. At 5 P.M. 
of the 12th got pester walath and at 3 P.M. of the 13th arrived and 
anchored in Whampoa Roads. . . . 

As the salt petre had been taken on board at Macao and stowed 
on top of our ballast water and provisions etc., it was found neces- 
sary to employ four men with Mr. Larken in the hold to remove 
the salt petre and break up the provisions which lay over the bal- 
last. Also to take the lumber on deck in order to lay the platform 
and restore the salt petre as fast as the ballast was cleared to pre- 
vent the chance of hogging the ship, which would inevitably have 
happened had the salt petre been suffered to remain piled at each 
extremity of the hold, until the ballast was all cleared from the 
main hold. 

These several branches of our business occupied all hands, and 
as I had no first officer I remained constantly on board and at- 
tended to the business of the deck in order that no time should be 
lost in getting the ship ready for the reception of the residue of 
her cargo. Mr. Cushing informed me it would be ready in a few 
days. As soon as the carpenter had finished one side of the ship, 
Mr. Larkin was taken from the hold and employed with four men 
to scrape and paint the outside of the ship and get the bends well 
cov with a coat of stuff before she should be brought too deep 
in the water with the cargo. . . . 
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On the 27th we finished di ing our ballast, and on the 
pg Oe td er a well rammed down fore and 

t, having been one whole day employed in reducing the upper 
surface of the flooring thus made by the bags of salt petre, to a 
level or as nearly so as possible. On the goth, we commenced tak- 
ing in our Canton and on the 24th of September we fin- 
ished the stowage of the ship, having filled up all the staterooms 
and store rooms with cargo and stores, the magazine, sail room, 
etc., being all stowed with cargo. The ships cabin contained the 
baggage of myself and officers with our bedding and powder, etc. 

Captain James Bennett, late of the Atahualpa, wishing to take 
a passage to the United States, Mr. Cushing made an arrangement 
with him on the subject. Captain Bennett offered to take charge 
of one of the watches on the , which relieved me of a very 
considerable degree of fatigue and care which I otherwise must 
have suffered by being deficient of a first officer. 

The ship being thus completely filled up with owner’s property, 
Mr. Cushing very obligingly offered to ca me for - tons of 
measurement, which I was entitled to as privilege in the ship. But 
as it was evidently of no advantage to receive money in ton 
without the means of investing and shipping it home I declined 
his offer. . . . 

Homeward Bound from Canton. At g a.M. of the goth Septem- 


"ber, we unmoored and got under weigh with the boats ahead for 


— down thru the fleet at Wham It being calm and the 
tide of ebb running strong we fell foul of an English country ship 
but got clear without damage. Soon after this we anchored and 
on the morning of October 1 we warped down below the Wham- 
poa fleet with a kedge and line. Adverse wind, and calms detained 
us in the river until the 5th, when with a fine moderate breeze 
from the northeastern quarter we cleared away the nine islands 
and discharged the pilot. . . . From this point our departure was 
taken and we spread all our sails to the breeze, with a fine moon- 
light night, intending to to the westward of the Paracel 
Shoals and Islands. Stowed the anchors and unbent the cables, 
except the small bower. . . .%° 

On the 5th of November, at 3 a.m. we anchored at North Island 
and in the morning dispatched our boats for water. The watering 
place is on the Sumatra shore, nearly opposite the northmost of 
the three sisters and may be easily known by a remarkable white 
cliff on the same shore a few rods north of the watering place. The 
most convenient anchorage is about half a mile north of the north- 
most Sister Island, and as near in shore as the water will permit. 
This will place you about two miles from the watering place. The 


10 An account of the rescue of three Malays, see below, and a meeting with 
pirates follows here, also of the passage of the China Sea and Banca Straits. 
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landing is on a sandy beach immediately to the south of the cliff 
above mentioned, and the water is about 15, rods from the beach, 
co which these isa pach and ine open manten ground. 

On wer, 5 gun the Malays from the interior generally come 
down and bring fowls, buffaloes, etc. for sale. I have always taken 
the ution to have a spare boat and crew armed with muskets 
for of accidents. The inhabitants I have seen have behaved 
with civility but they always wear a cris or dagger. This may be 
on account of domestic enemies. Having filled up our water and 
stowed our boats, we were ready to proceed. held us until 
3 A.M. of the 7th when we weighed anchor and stood over toward 
St. Nicholas Point. By 1 P.m. we got within 2 miles of the shore 
just to the north of Pulo Menoar where we lay off and on and 
sent the yawl on shore with the two Malay men and a boy whom 
we had received on board in Banca Straits. One of these men was 

of considerable education in the Arabic and had as he 
informed me a wife and two children at Bantam. He could read 
and explain many of the Arabic characters with accu » espe- 
cially on the subject of religion. No language an-dene 
the expressions of gratitude which these good people manifested 
on being thus placed among their friends again. They would fain 
have kneeled and kissed my hands, but it was not permitted, and 
I can truly say I felt a sincere pleasure in having it in my power 
to assist their return to their native home. The inhabitants of the 
village on shore received them with expressions of joy and would 
have loaded the boat with cocoa nuts and plaintains, but the 
officer whom I sent in the boat was ordered to return immediately 
and of course declined their liberal offers. It would seem the sub- 
jects of the king of Bantam are not on terms of friendship with 
the ple of Sumatra on the opposite sides of the Straits of 
Senta, as I observed when I lan at North Island for water. 
Two of the men whom I had on board, accompanied me on shore, 
but they would not trust themselves with the Malays of Sumatra 
beyond the reach of our muskets, and although they spoke the 
same language, yet they showed no inclination to converse with 
them. On being asked if they would go on shore and remain there, 
they replied that they would sooner remain in the ship at my dis- 
even if I thought proper to keep them as slaves. But I in- 
ormed them we kept no slaves. They were furnished with a letter 
directed to the sultan, their master, informing of the time plan 
and reasons for having received them on board, tue name of the 
ship, etc. At 6 p.m. the boat returned and we made all sail down 
the straits. . . . Saw several Malay fishing boats standing over 
from Port Samborico or Tamasind Island. . . . Cleared away 
the Sunda Straits in 38 days from Whampoa and 33 days from 
Macao. 
Rations. An allowance of three quarts and a pint of water was 
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ordered to be daily served to each man on board and the regular 
stated allowance of provisions was ordered as follows, viz, — to each 
man per day, one pound of salt pork or one and a half pounds of 
salt beef and one pound of bread; three pints of tea or coffee per 
day viz,— morning and evening. Rice with molasses at dinner 
once a week. One gill of rum per man twice a week, viz — Saturday 
evening and Sunday noon. One seaman sick of the Flux and had 


been since leaving Canton viz, Lawrence Peterson. . . .™ 
Saw several vessels off the Cape [of Good Hope, December 24, 
1816] standing to the east, but the distance of some and the 


very boisterous weather when we saw others less distant, we did 
not s with any of them. On Christmas Day at noon, the 
Island of St. Helena bore from us north 43°, west 1490 miles. 
In my numerous passages around this cape, I have never experi- 
enced so long a continuance of adverse winds nor such v 
severe gales. Took the s.z. Trade Wind on the 31st [of December, 
1816] in latitude of 27° south. 

Time rolls its ceaseless course. The New Year was ushered in 
with moderate southeasterly winds and pleasant weather with a 
regular following sea. On the 3rd, we passed the meridian of Lon- 
don, having completely measured 360 degrees of longitude from 
London or Greenwich. . . . 

On the 13th [of February, 1817] in latitude 36° 08’ n. we entered 


- the eastern edge of the Gulf Stream when the wind which had 


been blowing in heavy gales from the south western quarter now 
increased to a perfect hurricane. The clouds ap very black 
and their lower extremities ja with spiral points directed to- 
wards the horizon and to hang very low. The rain com- 
menced and was soon succeeded by hail and lightning with heavy 
thunder, until midnight, the sea was tremendously high and very 
unequal. 

Rescue of Crew from Disabled Ship. The gales continued with 
some short intermission of squalls until the 16th when we discov- 
ered a dismasted vessel under a signal of distress about two miles 
to leeward of us. We immediately bore up along side of her and 
sent a boat on board to enquire her situation. Upon return of the 
boat she was reported to be the Brig Waterloo of Saco, Captain 
Noah Cole, from Madeira bound to Philadelphia, out 50 days. 
She had lost all her spars but the stump of her foremast at 3 A.M. 
of the 15th, when she upset and shifted her ballast. The captain, 
mate and crew consisting of 7 persons were taken on board the 
Ophelia. Their provisions were nearly exhausted and the vessel 
had three feet of water in the hold, which was gaining on the 
pumps. At 6 p.m. we made sail again and stood to the w.s.w. close 


hauled. ... 


11 A description of the passage across the Indian Ocean toward the Cape 
of Good Hope follows here. 
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From this time until our arrival we experienced a series of the 
most dreadful weather, being a constant succession of heavy gales 
mostly from the western quarter, frequently accompanied with 
hail, thunder and lightning, and nearly the whole time a tremen- 
dous high sea running. This weather kept us under the close reefed 
top sails and storm stay sails most of the time, and had not the 
Ophelia been a very strong ship we should a maa have suf- 
fered severely, since she was laden excessively 

At 2 p.m. on 23rd of February saw cape from the mast head 
bearing W.B.wW. to N.w. 20 miles distant. . . . The wind increased 
to a heavy gale at east to E.N.E. with a heavy snow storm and a very 
high sea. At 2:30 A.M. being wide over toward Salem lights, though 
they were not to be seen, we tacked or rather wore on the southern 
tack and hauled close on a wind under the close reefed top sails 
and reefed courses, storm mizzen etc. Through the day very severe 
winds and a tremendous high sea. No land in sight, no observa- 
tions, still blowing a very heavy gale and the ice increasing fast on 
the ship and rigging etc. . . . Three men frozen. . . . On the 
25th split the fore top sail. The men suffered much during the 
night, all hands being engaged in reducing sail. 

At 2 p.m. of the 26th, saw land near Ca Neddock N.w.B.w. 
12 miles. Turned all hands too and beat off the ice with which the 
ship was completely enveloped. . . . At noon next day saw the 
Monument land near Plymouth $.W.B.W. -- two brigs standing 
down the Bay. . . . At 8 a.m. had seen Scituate Meeting House 
s.W. 5 miles, but a thick snow storm coming on we could not see 
the light house and soon after every surrounding object was hid- 
den from our view. We fired several guns for a pilot but none 
came and as I found the gale increasing I determined to enter 
the port if possible. We accordingly hauled up the courses and 
took in the top-gallant sails, stood on under the top sails and jib 
etc., borrowed on the south shore and kept the lead going. When 
near the hardings rocks, we suddenly shoaled the water to 4 
fathoms. We immediately kept off and steered east and N.£. unti 
in 12 fathoms. Soon after we discovered a fishing boat coming out 
of the light house channel. She was immediately under the jib 
boom before we saw her, the snow being so very thick. From the 
boat we were furnished with 2 of her crew. By this assistance 
we succeeded in gaining the anchorage in Nantasket Roads a 
little past noon and did not see the light house or Nantasket 
Island in passing the channel, the wind blowing a gale at s.z. and 
a heavy snow storm. On the 28th we got under weigh from Nan- 
tasket Roads and arrived in Boston Harbour and anchored in the 
ice near Long Wharf. 

Thus ended our voyage after an absence of twenty months from 
Boston Harbour, which by the blessing of Divine Providence, we 
had been enabled to finish with safety and success [February 28, 
1817]. 
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The editors of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


Military Affairs in North America, 1748-1765: Selected Docu- 
ments from the Cumberland Papers in Windsor Castle. Edited 
by Stanley Pargellis. The American Historical Association, 
Beveridge Memorial Fund Publication. (New York and Lon- 
don: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. Six maps. Pp. xxxi, 
514. $8.00.) 


This long-awaited volume comprises a rich and revealing selec- 
tion of 143 documents, including six maps photographically re- 
duced and reproduced, from the Cumberland Papers in the 
Royal Archives at Windsor Castle — a selection representing the 
cream of a crop not heretofore readily harvested by scholars and 


. students. The bulk of the papers (31-410) deals with the Braddock 


and Loudoun periods of the French and Indian War when Cum- 
berland directed military policy. Obviously such a collection will 
be of primary interest to the military historian, yet certain items 
shed light upon other important matters such as the colonial 
currency question, the mercantile theory, the proprietor-assembly 
clash in Pennsylvania, and western problems after the peace of 
1763. 

The name of William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland (1721- 
1765) , is still about as popular in the vicinity of Inverness as that 
of General Sherman in Georgia to-day; yet from his correspond- 
ence the alleged butcher of “ The Forty-Five” emerges as an 
honorable, unselfish, capable incumbent of the captaincy-general 
of the British army during the crucial opening phase of the war, 
when Braddock and Loudoun were learning the harsh truth about 
supply problems in the wilderness, provincial legislative supine- 
ness, intercolonial jealousy and lack of co-operation, la petite 
guerre as applied in bushfighting the French Indians, and the 
necessity for continued naval co-ordination. Consequently, most 
valuable and instructive is the duke’s correspondence with his 
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successive American commanders-in-chief Braddock, Shirley, and 
Loudoun. Students of cartography and castramentation will de- 
light in the letters and maps by engineer officers Mackellar, Gor- 
don, and Eyre. 

Of especial interest to historians are three letters written a fort- 
night after Braddock’s defeat by Quartermaster St. Clair, Engineer 
Gordon, and Captain Christie (conjectural) which add to our 
knowledge of the action of July 9 and of regimental and staff in- 
trigue preceding it. Later documents reveal that the gibe that 
Loudoun was “ like St. George on the signs, always on horseback 
and never rides on,” * loses much of its sting when we perceive 
the magnitude and multiplicity of his problems. For the uniniti- 
ated reader there are gems of pathetic humor: old Oswego’s guns 
must not be fired for fear of a collapse of her walls (190) ; new 
Oswego has no loopholes, hence the main gate must be opened in 
defensive firing (289) ; against Wolfe's fleet at Quebec the French 
send down “ rafts of yards and Topmasts chained together with 
an Intent to force our Ships from their Anchors . . . it proved 
of infinite service to our Transports they being in want of such 
things” (436) ; the starving English captors of a French landlady 
several times seriously propose to eat her (242) ; and Cumberland 
suggests that the temporarily insane Colonel Hay be deprived of 
his regiment and appointed governor of Stirling Castle (399) . 

Professor Pargellis has shown admirable editorial restraint, and 
scholars using his volume are not reminded in footnotes that 
Americans italicized is His Majesty's 60th Regiment of Foot; that 
“§. A. R.” is the French equivalent of “ H. R. H.,” that the Fort 
Cumberland under discussion is the one in Nova Scotia and not 
that in Maryland; that to allow a captain “3 Men at 70” (371) 
means the pay of the three fictitious soldiers legally carried on a 
company roster of seventy men for the captain’s use, and that 
“ Independents ” are unregimented British regulars on permanent 
colonial garrison duty. 

There are, however, useful notes on the antecedent and sub- 
sequent careers of many minor as well as major figures of the 
period. There is an adequate index, stimulating page captions 


1 Attributed by Franklin to Innis: The Complete Works of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Bigelow, Editor, (New York and London, 1887) , 1, 286. 
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are used throughout, and a thoughtful introduction contains the 
best brief analysis ever written of the strategic problem of taking 
Canada. One might take issue with the editor's belief that, Wolfe 
excepted, the conquest of Canada sheds but faint glory on British 
arms since the French were always outnumbered, and eight out 
of twelve great fortresses surrendered with scarce a shot fired (xx) . 
Carried to its logical or illogical conclusion this seems to mean 
that the object of a siege is not to capture the fort, but to see how 
many men you can lose sitting down before it. And to many per- 
sons the only important military lesson derived from Wolfe’s Que- 
bec exploit is that nothing succeeds like success. 


Harvard University. FRANKLIN THAYER NICHOLS. 


The Story of the Jews of Newport: Two and a Half Centuries of 
Judaism, 1658-1908. By Morris A. Gutstein. Introduction by 
David De Sola Pool. (New York: Bloch Publishing Company. 
1936. Pp. 393. $3.50.) 


The Jews of seventeenth and eighteenth-century Europe, like 
their descendants of to-day, were an urban people. Denied owner- 
ship of land in the Middle Ages, they turned to money lending and 
trade. Thus, when persecution drove them to the New World, they 
naturally sought sanctuary in the seaboard towns — New York, 
Newport, Philadelphia, and Charlestown. In a very real sense 
Newport became the capital of colonial Jewry. 

Since the publication in 1897 of Max Kohler’s Jews of Newport 
much new information, especially that contained in the Stiles 
papers, has come to light. Now from such materials Rabbi Morris 
A. Gutstein has produced a far more complete study. Avoiding the 
pitfalls of many a work dealing with religious or racial minorities 
in America, this book achieves balance, comprehensiveness, and 
critical treatment. A proper enthusiasm bursts forth occasionally, 
but never beyond legitimate or reasonable bounds. 

The researches of Rabbi Gutstein clarify much of the early his- 
tory of the Newport Jewish colony. In 1658 fifteen families of 
Sephardim arrived; they were soon joined by emigrants from 
Barbados and in the 1690’s by a contingent from Curacao. Re- 
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strictions on the trading activity of foreigners, imposed by the 
British acts of trade, bore heavily upon the Newport Jews, and 
many sought opportunities for a livelihood elsewhere. Yet in 1677 
the town contained about one hundred and fifty Hebrews, a figure 
not exceeded until the eve of the Revolution. 

The wealth of Newport Jewry has been greatly exaggerated. 
The first Jews there were familiar with poverty, and though their 
genius for trade had brought them considerable prosperity by the 
mid-eighteenth century, few attained the opulence of a Lopez or 
Rivera. As late as 1763 the congregation had to solicit financial 
aid from elsewhere in the colonies and from Europe for the com- 
pletion of Peter Harrison’s beautiful little synagogue. Yet the Jews 
entered eagerly into the life of the Rhode Island town, and con- 
tributed materially to its commercial prosperity and cultural 
wealth. Evidence of their continuous intimate relations with mem- 
bers of their race in the other coastal towns constitutes one of the 
most significant features of this study. Intermarriage and social and 
commercial intercourse between members of various Jewish com- 
munities paralleled similar activities among the Quakers. This 
intercolonial community of interests produced an internal unity 
among the Jews, a Jewish as opposed to a Gentile mind even in 
colonial America. 

Strict orthodoxy prevailed among the Newport Jews. Despite the 
presence in the later colonial period of some members of Ashkena- 
zic origin, the Sephardic ritual was always employed in the syna- 
gogue. These ritualistic traditions persisted until the disbanding 
of the congregation in the nineteenth century. 

This volume is notable for its broad conception of religious his- 
tory. Excellent chapters explain the European and Brazilian back- 
grounds of the Newport Jews. New material is contained in the 
appendices. The illustrations are well selected, and a most useful 
glossary guides the reader through a maze of unfamiliar Jewish 
terminology. Only once has Rabbi Gutstein’s critical faculty de- 
serted him, and that is when he inclines to accept the rather un- 
tenable view that Newport Jews introduced freemasonry into the 
colonies in 1658. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Carv BRIDENBAUGH. 
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Martha’s Vineyard, Summer Resort: 1835-1935. By Henry Beetle 
Hough. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Publishing Company. 
1936. Pp. 276. $2.50.) 


With the appearance of this volume last year came what is per- 
haps the first history of a definite locality as a summer resort. The 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, a few miles off the southeastern 
shores of Massachusetts, has played a quiet réle in the maritime 
history of New England. One of the few manorial grants — the 
plantation of Thomas Mayhew — its first settlement was at Edgar- 
town in 1642. For many years this shire town was used as a port 
for the neighboring Quaker island of Nantucket, whose rich mer- 
chants controlled the whaling industry of the world. With the 
decline of the industry Martha’s Vineyard was not so hard hit as 
Nantucket, for the soil of the larger island was much more adapted 
to farming and grazing. 

About a hundred years ago America became “ vacation con- 
scious” and, copying Europe, sought “ watering places” where 
leisurely contentment might be enjoyed during the summer 
months. Visitors seeking a spot that was in contrast to society- 
stricken Newport and Long Branch discovered Martha's Vine- 
yard. 

They found an island shaped like a triangle, twenty miles at 
its longest part, and not quite ten miles at its widest. It was only an 
hour's sail from the mainland. 

The Vineyarders were Yankees and not slow in recognizing the 
importance of the “ summer folks.” Boarding houses sprang into 
being, the water-front took on a new activity. The picturesque 
towns of Edgartown, Tisbury, Holmes’ Hole and Chilmark be- 
gan to grow. 

Then came Cottage City, built out of a Wesleyan camp meeting, 
springing into existence like a mushroom village, its architectural 
features including all the gingerbread filigrees of the age. 

The tracing of the development of the various sections of the 
island makes the story an accurate historical account, as well as 
a study in local psychology. Many are the interesting characters 
which appear. The Luces, Nortons, Peases, etc., were clans which 
still continue to prevail 
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The book is very well written. A wealth of data is crammed into 
its pages. It throws strong light upon an industry that has since 
become one of the most important in America’s business life. 
Although it treats upon a purely local subject it makes a valuable 
contribution to the cross-section of an America that is ever-chang- 
ing and still vigorously young. 


Nantucket Island, Massachusetts. Epovarp A. STACKPOLE. 


Boston under Military Rule (1768-1769) as Revealed in a Journal 
of the Times. Compiled by Oliver Morton Dickerson. (Boston: 
Chapman & Grimes. 1936. Pp. xiii, 137. $4.00.) 


This slender, attractive volume is a reprint of the “ Journal of 
the Times ” or “ Journal of Occurrences,” a series of news letters 
secretly circulated from Boston to the colonial press and covering 
the period from September 28, 1768, to August 1, 1769. The articles 
present the radical party’s version of Boston events as affected by 
the presence of the British soldiery and the board of customs com- 
missioners. Though it is hardly correct to speak of the “ Journal” 
as “ singularly unknown to historians ” (see, for example, Thomas 
Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts-Bay, Albert Matthews’s 
Bibliographical Notes on Boston Newspapers, and J. C. Miller’s 
recent biography of Samuel Adams) , yet Professor Dickerson has 
performed a noteworthy service in making the text available to 
students who lack ready access to the original newspaper files. 

In his introduction the compiler states that, apart from the 
“ Journal,” the colonial public had “ no other source of informa- 
tion whatever ” concerning happenings in Boston. This assertion 
strangely ignores the fact that the radical writings in the Boston 
Gazette and the Boston Evening-Post were freely copied into the 
newspapers from Salem to Savannah. He further implies that the 
“ Journal ” offered a trustworthy account of conditions, though at 
one point he quotes (from an article by Richard Frothingham) a 
letter in which Governor Bernard charged its sponsors with gross 
misrepresentation and perversion of truth. Had he looked further, 
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he would have discovered that James Murray, Thomas Hutchin- 
son, and other conservatives were equally vehement on the subject. 
Clearly the question of veracity is an important one, and one, 
moreover, that could have been tested by checking the “ Journal’s ” 
portrayal of an incident against contemporaneous accounts as 
given in diaries, letters, and other newspaper reports. But this the 
compiler has not seen fit to do. Where I have undertaken such a 
comparison, the result comes closer to Bernard’s characterization 
than to what I conceive to be Professor Dickerson’s judgment. The 
true significance of the “ Journal,” it seems to me, is not as an 
authentic record of events, but as a brilliant example of the propa- 
ganda employed by the patriot leaders in order to raise the popu- 
lar temperature against England. 

The compiler further leaves unanswered, and undiscussed, the 
question of why the “ Journal” ended when it did. It had un- 
doubtedly created a deep impression on the public, but it had not 
accomplished the purpose of ridding Boston either of the red- 
coats or of the customs commissioners. Speculation as to the pub- 
lication’s influence in other colonies and in England would have 
_ been considerably clarified if Professor Dickerson had listed the 
newspapers which carried it. He could scarcely be expected to shed 
much light on the elusive question of its authorship. William 
Cooper, whom Dickerson mentions as Frothingham’s candidate 
for the distinction, had earlier been nominated by J. S. Loring in 
his Hundred Boston Orators, though without any supporting evi- 
dence. Dickerson himself was preceded by the editor of Quincy's 
Reports of Cases in the suggestion that John Adams might have 
had a hand in it. This, however, seems unlikely from Adams’s 
own statements at the time. It is far more probable that John’s 
kinsman, Samuel, was active in the matter, as Governor Bernard 
believed. Professor Dickerson’s other speculations are sheer guess 
work and of doubtful value. Thus, Isaiah Thomas, whom he offers 
as a “ possible ” author, was employed during the ten months of 
the “ Journal’s” duration on a newspaper at Charleston, South 
Carolina, and had no connections with the radical group in Bos- 
ton. The problem of authorship, though fascinating, is doubtless 
insoluble, but Dickerson’s conclusion that the publication was the 
work of a group of individuals is almost certainly correct. 


Harvard University. A. M. SCHLESINGER. 
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On a New England Campus. By Frances Lester Warner. (Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. viii, 280. $2.50.) 


The reader picks up this book intrigued and curious to learn 
how the cleverness of Frances Lester Warner may apply itself to 
a subject often retold and already familiar to the Mount Holyoke 
student past and present. On a New England Campus is a book of 
essays about Mount Holyoke College written especially for publi- 
cation in this centennial year by a graduate in the class of 1911. 
Miss Warner has undertaken a task which is difficult at any time, 
but particularly so in this year which marks with unusual signifi- 
cance the end of an era — a time when all eyes are turning, for a 
variety of reasons, toward Mount Holyoke College. The material 
has fared exceedingly well under Miss Warner’s pen. With skill in 
arrangement and use of historical and modern episodes, she has 
written a group of most delightful and charming essays. 

“ The legends of a college are lost legends unless we can tell them 
to our friends.” Miss Warner has succeeded in recalling many 
amusing and colorful legends. She etches on the reader’s mind 
a most pleasant impression of the college; the great natural beauty 
of its situation in the Connecticut River Valley with Mount Hol- 
yoke and Mount Tom framing its setting; the friendliness and 
understanding of the faculty; and the high courage and vision of 
its founder, Mary Lyon. The constructive leadership of Miss 
Woolley, whose “ability to preside” through thirty-seven years 
has given the college a position of distinction among the colleges 
for women in this country, has been sympathetically and thought- 
fully described. 

The author writes with a lively, informal touch which may seem 
at times to belie her depth of knowledge and wisdom. But these 
she has. Never once does she lose her sense of balance and perspec- 
tive, nor does she permit the storm of the present to becloud her 
vision. “ The view of the past, against a back-drop of glorious up- 
land scenery, is full of animation and occasionally full of fight. 
Alma Mater has never been dull.” There we have it; a splendid 
description of Mount Holyoke College and of this book that re- 
counts the first century of her history. 


Radcliffe College. FRANCES RUML JorDAN. 
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The Constitution and the Men Who Made It: The Story of the 
Constitutional Convention, 1787. By Hastings Lyon. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1936. Pp. xii, 314. $3.00.) 


Familiar as are the major outlines of the story of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1787, there are many ways of writing about 
the fathers and their agreements and disagreements, compromises 
and conclusions. Mr. Lyon chooses the topical approach rather 
than following Madison's notes day by day. In his putting asunder 
of matters that were joined together, he reiterates notice of what 
he is doing and thus warns the careful reader against assuming 
that the various strands are mutually independent. Yet even with 
these warnings, there is danger that the net impression on the 
general reader will be that the dominant concern of the fathers 
was structural rather than functional. Doubtless in the convention 
there was more talk of form than of substance. One more concerned 
with reporting than revealing may also emphasize form more than 
substance. If form is enough, Mr. Lyon’s book has much to com- 
mend it. There is only one dull chapter in it. On the whole the 
story is told with vividness and charm. The reader is well insulated 
from the pain of the labor that has gone into the arduous task of 
extracting, sifting, re-arranging, and compressing the records of 
the talk in the convention. , 

Mr. Lyon hardly suggests economic cleavages until his twelfth 
chapter. This asks whether the delegates endeavored to “ further 
the interests of certain social classes at the expense of the welfare 
of other classes ” and says that “ since the charge that they did has 
been vigorously pressed, this chapter will present some considera- 
tion of it, based almost entirely on the record of the debates.” An 
inquiry so restricted is obviously incomplete. To a degree Mr. 
Lyon acts as special pleader. It may be true that “ the debates 
show strongly individual rather than class viewpoints of the social 
order,” but the absence of class points of view may be due, in 
large part, to the class composition of the debaters. Mr. Lyon 
treads too lightly where others have tread too heavily. It was no 
sin to desire a sound currency and secure remedies for the collec- 
tion of debts. Mr. Lyon is fully aware of this when he concludes 
his economic chapter by saying that “ a society, with an economic 
base of private ownership of wealth, property, must, in its political 
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functioning, endeavor to keep its economic foundation from dis- 
integrating.” It seems strange that Mr. Lyon in his devotion to 
the fathers should be inclined to minimize the part of their work 
that he so much admires. 

Harvard Law School. T. R. Powe. 


The Learned Blacksmith: The Letters and Journals of Elihu 
Burritt. By Merle Curti. (New York: Wilson-Erickson, Incorpo- 
rated. 1937. Pp. xii, 241. $3.00.) 


It is inevitable that he should be, but it would not have pleased 
Elihu Burritt to be known to posterity as the Learned Blacksmith. 
He never relished or exploited the flavor of quaintness. In his 
youth he protested in a letter to Longfellow, “I am not odd, I 
affect no singularity. . . . I assure you I am not an amateur work- 
ing man.” Later he wrote, “ To call me a blacksmith is to revive 
an association that has been past and gone for go years, and it 
sounds strained.” 

In this book, Professor Curti recognizes that however Burritt, 
who taught himself over a score of languages, may have interested 
his own day as a curio or a glorious vindication of democracy, he is 
chiefly significant as a professional reformer, and the letters and 
extracts here printed present him in that light. Burritt spent his 
life in crusading for abolition, temperance, ocean penny postage, 
penal reform, the elevation of the working classes, and especially 
for world peace, until he died in 1879, still active and still hopeful. 
If he was moved more by humanity than history, he nevertheless 
escapes, by a certain blacksmith practicality and energy, any air of 
the fanatic visionary or florid sentimentalist that frequently at- 
taches to the minor reformers of a past age. There is little about 
him to remind one of the Chardon Street Convention. His meth- 
ods are not unfamiliar; he lobbied, lectured, circularized, peti- 
tioned, and made prodigious use of all the devices of modern 
propaganda. If he sought “ ladies who would be interested in . . . 
the dissemination of these beautiful principles,” he also advocated 
a workingmen’s strike against war. He wrote thirty books and 
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founded numerous periodicals, and was active in half-a-dozen 
countries. This account of his activities fleshes the things called 
“ movements,” and makes more tangible the nebulous processes by 
which reforms are in part accomplished. 

In allowing Burritt to write his own record, Professor Curti has 
restricted his comment on these selections to an almost disappoint- 
ing minimum. To read letters without answers, to see the incep- 
tion of projects and learn nothing of their result, increases the 
effect, more than Burritt deserves, of a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. 


Harvard University. Invinc R. WECHSLER. 


Trinity Church in Newport, Rhode Island: A History of the 
Fabric. By Norman Morrison Isham, A.M., F.A.LA. (Boston: 
The Merrymount Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 111. $5.00.) 


_ As was to be expected from the pen of such an authority on 

colonial architecture as Mr. Isham, this is a scholarly and ex- 
haustive account of the history and construction of the edifice of 
Trinity Church at Newport, one of the outstanding historical 
Anglican churches of America. It is doubtful if Mr. Isham has 
left much more to be discovered. 

In writing this account Mr. Isham had the advantage of having 
the excellent work of the late C. G. Mason, The Annals of 
Trinity Church, Newport, to draw upon, as well as the carefully 
preserved church archives; but he also suffered a severe handicap 
in the present dilapidated state of the Newport records, the result 
of their two weeks’ immersion in the sea off Hurl Gate, during 
the Revolution. The reviewer can bear witness to the extreme 
difficulty of using this vital source of information. 

By a masterly piece of conveyancing, made much more difficult 
by the state of the Newport records, Mr. Isham has succeeded in 
reconstructing in detail the history of the various parcels of land, 
which went to make up the present church property, an absolutely 
essential task in connection with the history and construction of 
the building. He has shown, with the greatest probability, the 
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site and plan of the first church, constructed in 1702, and has 
brought to bear upon this problem his great knowledge of the 
London churches of the period. He shows that Trinity resembled 
St. Paul’s in Narragansett, which was copied from it, and that the 
design harks back, as did that of King’s Chapel in Boston, with 
which it was closely connected, to Wren’s early church of St. 
Mildred’s Bread Street, erected in 1681. 

In his account of the second, or present church, erected in 
1725-6, he proves the close connection with Christ Church, Bos- 
ton, which, in spite of certain minor differences, undoubtedly 
inspired it. Then by a careful comparison with Wren’s London 
churches, which, in spite of certain marked differences, were the 
models for the two in New England, he shows that Trinity closely 
resembles St. Andrew’s Wardrobe, with certain influences from 
St. Andrew’s Holborn and St. James’s Piccadilly. The architect, 
or rather the architect-builder, is not certainly known but the evi- 
dence presented by Mr. Isham makes it practically certain that 
he was Richard Munday, the designer-carpenter, of Newport and 
Bristol. Our author further suggests, and offers good reasons, that 
the church was probably built from the plans made by Wren for 
St. Anne’s Blackfriars, which was not rebuilt after the fire. 

In the second half of the book Mr. Isham goes exhaustively into 
the construction of the existing church, showing how the present 
two eastern bays were added in 1762, after the land east of the 
church was acquired, and gives, with the greatest detail, the his- 
tory of the construction of the various parts of the present church 
and steeple, together with the dates at which the several additions 
were made. It is noteworthy that there has been no great change 
made since the erection of the present west tower and spire in 1768 
and that these are certainly copies of the earlier steeple. His ac- 
count of the beautiful pulpit and the pews is especially interesting 
to the antiquary, who is a layman in architectural matters. 

While parts of the book are, of necessity, technical, and will 
appeal more to the architect than to the layman, the story is of 
absorbing interest to any one who cares for colonial architecture. 
Trinity Church is to be congratulated in having for its historian 
so eminent a student of colonial architecture as Mr. Isham. 


Bristol, Rhode Island. G. ANpREws Moriarty. 
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Along New England Shores. By A. Hyatt Verrill. (New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 1936. Pp. xxi, 298. Illustrated. $3.00.) 

This is something like a guide-book for the towns along the 
New England coast from Greenwich to Eastport. It contains frag- 
ments of history, many legends, and some statistics, but the book 
is unworthy because grossly inaccurate. 

The author says, for example, that the remains of Viking walls 
at Provincetown indicate that Leif Ericson landed there. An old 
cellar-hole is the foundation for this exploded theory. He tells us 
that Champlain landed at Chatham in 1696. The correct date is 
1606. No meeting-house in Barnstable was ever floated across the 
bay from Scituate. Ships’ figureheads do not stand beside the door- 
ways of Cape Cod houses, nor do the inhabitants fence their 
chicken yards with fish nets. It was not Orleans, but Wellfleet, that 
specialized in whaling; the Somerset was wrecked in 1778, not 
early in the eighteenth century; the Mary Anne, captured by Bel- 
lamy, was an Irish pinkie, not a Yankee whaler; and the Whidaw 
was wrecked on the back side of Wellfleet, not on the bay shore. 
It was Yarmouth, not Truro, that taught whaling to the Nantuck- 

-eters; Provincetown’s two main thoroughfares are Commercial 
Street and Bradford Street, not Front Street and Back Street. And 
it would be illuminating to learn against which old Cape Cod cot- 
tage the frozen spume vollies like musketry in every winter storm. 

Equally overdrawn is Mr. Verrill’s picture of Bath as a city full 
of old houses “ furnished exactly as they were a century ago,” with 
whale teeth, walrus tusks, tropical shells, and priceless antique 
furniture. To mention another error or two in the chapters that 
deal with Maine, shipbuilding there was killed quite as much by 
the collapse of the natural ice industry as by the advent of steam; 
and ex-Governor Gardiner’s house at Phips’s Point, in the Kenne- 
bec, contains not even a splinter of old Sir William’s dwelling. 

It is unfortunate that typographical errors occur in such impor- 
tant names as Captain Josiah Cressy and Nathaniel Bowditch. 
The former appears as Crossy; the latter as Boditch. The book has 
neither bibliography nor index. 


St. Paul’s School. Henry C. Kirrrepce. 
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History and Genealogy of the Mayflower Planters and First Com- 
ers to Ye Olde Colonie. By Leon Clarke Hills. Cape Cod Series, 
Volume 1. (Washington, D. C.: Hills Publishing Company. 
1936. Pp. 177. $4.00.) 


Notwithstanding the vast amount in print upon the Mayflower 
and her famous voyage, this should prove a very useful little hand- 
book, giving in a clear but condensed form an account of the 
events leading up to the voyage, together with the story of the 
voyage itself and the first years of the planting of the Plymouth 
Colony. Copies of outstanding sources of evidence have been 
added. The story of the business relations of the Pilgrims with the 
merchant adventurers is especially good, giving, as it does, the lat- 
ter’s side of the matter with considerable clearness. The careful 
separation and account of the two groups, the Leyden and the 
London, which made up the passengers of the Mayflower, should 
prove useful. The author’s occasional flights of imagination re- 
garding the voyage are not harmful, being easily detected and 
quite unimportant. The analysis of the passenger list is especially 
helpful, as are also the numerous maps. 

There are some slips, which are misleading. For example, we 
are told (34) that Richard Warren died the first winter; whereas 
he did not die until 1628. One can not imagine the children of the 
Mayflower looking forward to Christmas with such zest as the 
author appears to think they did (52). Generosus can hardly be 
translated as “ noble birth” (60). Clement Briggs lived at Wey- 
mouth and not in Dorchester (79). The statement that the free 
school kept by John Morton at Plymouth in 1671 was the first free 
school in America is a little startling (102) . 

The account above described serves as an introduction to a series 
of genealogies, apparently of the author’s own ancestors. The gene- 
alogies centre around Stephen Hopkins. These are not so good as 
the introductory part. Upon the whole they appear to be fairly 
accurate but they are fragmentary and the arrangement lacks sys- 
tem. The account of the family of Thomas Rogers is especially 
extraordinary in that it commences with “ Sir Tancred de Haute- 
ville” and traces the descent of the Mayflower passenger down 
through John Rogers, the Martyr. All this is, of course, absurd: 
the parentage of the emigrant is not known. The author in the 
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course of this wondrous descent shows his total lack of knowl- 
edge of medieval genealogy. But upon the whole these aberrations 
are more than offset by the very good account of the planting of 
the Plymouth Colony, upon which the book depends for its value. 


Bristol, Rhode Island. G. ANnpREws Moriarty. 


Population Distribution in Colonial America. By Stella H. 
Sutherland. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. 
Pp. xii, 353- $4.00) . 


Using methods not altogether clear, Miss Sutherland has esti- 
mated the population of the American colonies in 1775 and plotted 
its distribution on three large maps. Data covering roughly the 
years 1770 to 1790 have been collected from actual census returns, 
tax and militia lists, and sundry miscellaneous sources. Eight 
chapters are devoted to the presentation of population tables and 
an historical examination of the factors conditioning population 
distribution, such as climate, soil, topography, boundaries, trans- 

‘ portation facilities, trade, manufacturing, and war. A long ap- 
pendix contains statistics of colonial exports and imports for 1771. 
Colonial population in 1775 totalled 2,507,150, of which 1,298,- 
763 lived north of Mason and Dixon’s Line as compared with 
1,208,417 to the south — less of a disparity than previously thought. 
Virginia was the most populous colony; Rhode Island the most 
densely peopled. As might be expected, the author’s conclusion is 
that the overwhelming majority of Americans on the eve of the 
Revolution lived on the soil in those areas most accessible or pos- 
sessing greatest fertility. 

As this work is to be used as a reference manual its format calls 
for some discussion. The maps are useful only in gaining a general 
impression. They can not be employed in analyzing population 
distribution in small areas, because physical features, county lines, 
and towns are all omitted. Moreover, the index is inadequate; one 
seeks in vain for the word “ density ” and has to read all the pages 
under Boston to get a specific point. The reviewer can not accept 
the statement that New York, with a population of 22,000, was 
the largest city; reliable evidence seems to suggest that Philadel- 
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phia had a population of at least 35,000, perhaps more. This is, 
however, a valuable and ambitious first attempt to cover a field 
which has long needed investigation. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Car_ BrRIDENBAUGH. 
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Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro. tv. 
Edited by the late Helen Tunnicliff Catterall with additions by 
James J. Hayden. Cases from the Courts of New England, the 
Middle States, and the District of Columbia. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1936. Pp. xi, 586. Paper 
cover: $2.75; cloth binding: $3.25.) 


This volume of Judicial Cases, completed since Mrs. Catterall’s 
death under the general supervision of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
follows the method of earlier volumes by presenting a short intro- 
duction to the material for each state, then briefly summarizing 
the court cases relating to the history of the negro, whether slave 
or free, in that state. Of its five hundred and fifty pages slightly 
over four hundred are devoted to Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Middle States, the remainder to New England — 
Massachusetts receiving seventy-nine pages, Connecticut thirty- 
four. The earliest year to which reference is made in these pages 
is 1638, when as punishment one William Androws was “ deliv- 
ered up a slave” in Massachusetts. There is, however, no evidence 
offered that Androws was a negro, and his condemnation to tem- 
porary slavery does not prove him to have been one. 

As was to be expected, much of the New England material ap- 
plies to the community life of the free negro, and between the 
terse legal statements one can often discern the manifold diffi- 
culties of that life. Social, educational, and legal handicaps, prob- 
lems of poverty, of debt, of racial intermarriage are not solved by 
freedom. Crime finds considerable place: crimes against property 
and against person, crimes committed by negroes and against 
negroes. Theft, burglary, counterfeiting, assault, murder, all ap- 
pear on the record, but it is to be observed that comparatively 
few cases relate to serious crimes committed by negroes; while 
crimes against them are frequent, especially the kidnapping of free 
negroes in order to sell them into slavery. 
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Attempts to apply the law of settiement to pauper negroes were 
frequently brought to the courts, notably when the negro had been 
a slave or was the child of a slave, since a slave was “ incapable of 
imparting settlement.” 

The decisions rendered sometimes aided or protected the negro, 
but not always. The negro father who brought suit against the 
city of Boston, which had excluded his child from school, lost the 
suit; while the attempt to close the school for negro children estab- 
lished by Prudence Crandall in Connecticut failed.. Though the 
school seemed clearly to violate the Connecticut law forbidding 
a school for the education of negro children not residents of the 
state, the higher court dismissed the suit because of a technical 
defect in the charge against the founder. 

Cases involving the slave trade are not uncommon. For the most 
part the slavers intended to dispose of their negro captives in 
Spanish ports but the capital invested in the ventures was often 
American capital, though employed under other flags. Obviously 
the existence of federal laws outlawing the trade had failed to 
bring the unsavory traffic to an end. 

Though the greater part of the material for the New England 
states relates to free negroes, it was not till 1837 that a Connecticut 
court ruled that a slave brought from a slave state into that state 
could not be retained in slavery by his owner, and even then a 
dissenting opinion accompanied the ruling. 


Wellesley College. ELIZABETH DONNAN. 


English Prelude. By Marguerite Allis. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1936. Pp. xv, 323. $3.50.) 


The author of Connecticut Trilogy has now written the story 
of a pilgrimage to the regions of England, whence the founders 
of the American colonies came. To do the subject justice would 
require years of preliminary study and research. As a pleasant 
account of a summer's trip through the English countryside, in- 
terspersed with scraps of information about the seventeenth- 
century epic of the exodus to America, the book will prove a 
delightful bit of reading for one desiring to know something about 
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the villages and towns of Old England, whence the founders of 
America came. 

As a source of information as to the places of origin of the 
various settlers, the book is unreliable and disappointing. In many 
instances, people are said to have come from places where no ade- 
quate evidence upon the point exists; in others, people are assigned 
to places with which they had no connection. It is evident that, 
prior to her trip, the “ Pious Pilgrim” did not acquaint herself 
with such general accounts of the emigration as are to be found in 
the chapter written by the reviewer in Professor Hart's Common- 
wealth History of Massachusetts, or the article by the late Colonel 
Banks in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
not to mention the numerous carefully documented articles upon 
the English ancestry of various settlers, appearing in the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register. 

To cull a few of the errors from a much larger list noted by the 
reviewer, there are the following: Eltweed Pomeroy is called an 
offshoot of the ancient Norman house of the Pomeroys of Berry 
Pomeroy (9g), although this story was exploded years ago in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register; Ralph Earl 
is claimed as a Devon man (14), whereas he came from Bishop's 
Stortford in Hertfordshire; Dr. John Clarke of Newport, who 
came from Westhorpe, in Suffolk, is called a London man (83), 
the “ Pious Pilgrim ” evidently being misled by the fact that from 
1651 to 1663 he was the Rhode Island agent in London; his 
brother, Joseph (279) , is given a Bedfordshire origin; John Page, 
who came from in or near Dedham, in Essex, is listed as coming 
from London (84); John Coggeshall, who came from Halsted, 
Essex County, is called a native of Coggeshall in that county 
(236) ; Samuel Morse, we are told, probably came from Wiltshire 
(41), whereas he was a Suffolk man; finally, William Pepperell, 
who came from near Plymouth, in Devon, is listed as a Welshman 
(132) . This list of errors could be greatly multiplied if space per- 
mitted. In her account of Scotland nothing is said about the 
Scotch prisoners sent to Massachusetts after Dunbar and Worces- 
ter, although their story is a picturesque and important episode 
in the history of both Scotland and New England. 


Bristol, Rhode Island. G. AnpREws Moriarty. 
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Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: His Book Notices and Uncol- 
lected Letters and Papers. Edited and Annotated by Harry C. 
Shriver. Introduction by Harlan Fiske Stone. (New York: Cen- 
tral Book Company. 1936. Pp. xiii, 280. $3.00.) 


This is a collection of fugitive pieces by Holmes, plus fifty pages 
of letters written by Holmes to a Chinese friend between 1922 and 
1932. In numerous footnotes the editor “ explains away all the 
illusions,” as the child essayist described a similar effort. If Spinoza, 
Rousseau, Santayana, John B. Watson, or other gentlemen are 
mentioned by Holmes, the editor tells us who they are and what 
they stood or stand for. The fugitive pieces are chiefly brief book- 
notes in legal periodicals that previous collectors of Holmesiana 
have not thought important enough to exhume, but they contain 
nuggets enough to make it worth while. Best of the reprinted 
papers are the memorial tributes to William Crowninshield Endi- 
cott and John Chipman Gray. We may say of Holmes as Holmes 
said of Gray: “ For his knowledge not only was converted into the 
organic tissue of wisdom, but flowered with the quiet humor that 
sometimes emerged in his writing and that gave habitual delight- 
fulness to his talk.” 

In the fifty letters written to Dr. Wu over the span of a decade, 
Holmes is revealed not only as the thinker but as the wise coun- 
selor and affectionate friend. The young Chinese judge, who was 
deeply concerned with the problems of the common law and of 
philosophy, put to Holmes both his intellectual and his personal 
perplexities, and the answering letters covered a wide range. The 
last one, on March 14, 1932, concluded by saying: “ Since I began 
this I have had a call from Cardozo. I think you would love him 
as I do and have from the first moment I saw him —a beautiful 
spirit.” For Holmes in a different vein, another sample must 
suffice: 


I am reading a very interesting book — Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents of American Thought which I find full of instruction as to 
the intellectual history of the country from the very beginning, but 
displeasing to me from a sort of dogmatic implication of the ob- 
vious connection of views that I don’t share. He seemingly has 
followed the suggestion of Beard that really the adoption of the 
Constitution was due to the moneyed interests and I don’t readily 
give up the belief that Washington and the rest had for their 
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dominant motive a patriotic desire to see a powerful nation take 
the place of squabbling states. If the change helped their invest- 
ments, I suppose that it was because they invested in the 
belief that what they thought best would come to not that 
they talked patriotism because they had invested. , if there is 
a form of speech for which I have less sympathy than another it is 
talk about “ exploitation,” as a hostile characterization of modern 
commercial life, and an implication that dominant brains are to 
blame. I think it is drivelling cant and I have a standing war with 
my dear friend Laski, as to his passion for Equality, with which I 
have no sympathy at all. Yet in my youth I was an abolitionist and 
shuddered at a Negro Minstrel Show, as belittling a suffering race 
and I am glad I was and did. 


Harvard Law School. T. R. Powe. 


The Place-Names of Warwickshire. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, 
and F. M. Stenton, in collaboration with F. T. S. Houghton. 
English Place-Name Society, Volume xm. (Cambridge, Eng- 
land: The University Press. 1936. Pp. li, 409, with 2 maps in 
a pocket. 155. 

In method and execution The Place-Names of Warwickshire, 
latest volume of the English Place-Name Society, lives up to its 
predecessors. Settled relatively late, Warwickshire is in its place- 
names predominantly English, and British (Old Welsh) and 
Scandinavian names and name-elements are few. Conspicuous 
among the British names, however, is the high-lying and once 
very extensive Forest of Arden (probably associated with the 
Celtic root ard- “ high,” also represented in the Franco-Belgian 
Féret des Ardennes) , important for its effect on the early settle- 
ment of the district (xiv-xv, 11-12) and for its Shakespearian as- 
sociations; so, too, the River Avon. Shakespearian likewise is 
Stratford, named for a ford where an important Roman road 
(“ Strat-,” street) running from Alcester to Stratford crossed the 
Avon (236), and Sutton Coldfield of I Henry IV (49 and n. 1). 

Of the more prominent New England names not many are rep- 
resented in Warwickshire, but a few are of special interest: for 
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example, Attleborough (“hill of Aetla, that is, Attila, German 
Etzel,” 89), Leamington (“town on the R. Leam,” associated 
with a Celtic word for “elm” occurring also in the Swiss Lac 
Leman, 175), Meriden (“the merry, pleasant dean or valley,” 
64), and Tamworth (“farm on the R. Tame,” associated with a 
Celtic root of uncertain meaning, perhaps “ dark,” 25) . 

In gross and in detail the publications of the Place-Name Society 
continue to illuminate the most diverse aspects of English history. 
May the care, patience, and insight of its editors and collaborators 
be taken as a hint and a warning by students of the origins and 
the growth of New England: a hint to organize a systematic col- 
lection of New England place-name materials, a warning to do so 
before a satisfactory interpretation of much that may to-day still 
be clear becomes clouded or lost in the shadows of the past. The 
history of the names of large settlements may be relatively easily 
worked out; old maps and documents are doubtless at hand for 
the interpretation of changed names and the names of hamlets 
already vanished or deserted. Nature names (names of hills and 
dales and fields, brooks and ponds, and the like) , too, have their 
stories to tell provided these can be collected en masse before the 
local traditions to which they are bound have evaporated. Let the 
reader who questions the urgency of a systematic program exam- 
ine, for example, the pages devoted in the Warwickshire volume 
to so-called “ Field and Minor Names” (321-381), even to the 
street-names of the larger Warwickshire towns, as Birmingham, 
Coventry, Stratford-on-Avon, and Warwick, and realize that New 
England’s enormous advantage of to-day may be gone to-morrow. 

As the place-names of the Old World reflect settlements and mi- 
grations and cultural conflicts of the remote past, so in an even 
sharper light do the place-names of the United States in general 
and of New England in particular illustrate analogous situations 
in recent times — see O. Springer, “ Ortsnamen der neuen Welt,” 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, xx1 (1933) , 125-146. And 
in all this study yet before us, demanding the coédperation of 
historian and philologist, the work of the English Place-Name 
Society should prove a boon and a model. 


Harvard University. F. P. Macoun, Jr. 
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The Town Proprietors in Vermont: The New England Town 
Proprietorship in Decline. By Florence May Woodard. Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 418. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. 163. $2.50.) 


In this volume, Miss Woodard, assistant professor of economics 
in the University of Vermont, endeavors to round out the histori- 
cal treatment of the New England proprietary system and to indi- 
cate the departure which that organization made from its older 
prototype in the latter half of the eighteenth century, as shown by 
a careful study of the system at work in two typical Vermont 
towns: Windsor, whose charter was issued by Benning Wentworth 
as one of the New Hampshire grants, and Hyde Park, whose char- 
ter came from the newly organized Vermont government. Both 
towns have available records, of which Miss Woodward has made 
painstaking use. 

The proprietary system was of primary significance to colonial 
New England. Under its auspices, the frontier spread westward 
and northward. In its earlier form, the general court of Massa- 
chusetts made original grants to groups of proprietors, who held 
the land in common but absolute ownership, exercised exclusive 
control over its distribution and sale, and were collectively respon- 
sible for its development. As time passed, these proprietors dis- 
tributed the land among themselves for personal holding and 
made grants to others whom they voted into membership and to 
still others who became inhabitants of the town. Known as the 
“ propriety,” they existed until the common and undivided lands 
were distributed, although the actual allocation was usually com- 
pleted by their heirs and successors in later generations. When 
the distribution was complete, the propriety terminated. 

In its later form, changes occurred in the New England propri- 
etary system, as Miss Woodard demonstrates. By the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the original proprietors of the frontier 
towns were speculative and absentee in character rather than resi- 
dent landholders actually responsible for the settlement and de- 
velopment of the community. In contrast to the earlier situation, 
in these later years very few of the original proprietors really lived 
in the town or played an active part in building it up. They resided 
elsewhere and held or sold their rights or shares to others for 
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profit. For instance, the Windsor records show that only seven of 
the fifty-nine proprietors ever took active part in the organization 
(61) ; while only two of the original sixty-five are definitely known 
to have settled and lived in Hyde Park (130) . For that matter, Ira 
and Ethan Allen were the outstanding land speculators in the New 
Hampshire grants. An interesting sidelight is thus thrown on their 
activities as leaders in the struggle for Vermont independence — 
spurred on, as they were, by their determination not to pay New 
York the necessary fees to obtain re-grants of their landholdings 
on the west side of the Green Mountains. Vermont's first governor, 
Thomas Chittenden, also speculated heavily in real estate. He 
was a shareholder in at least forty-two proprieties created by the 
Vermont legislature (110) . 

A study of the activities of the proprietary organizations in the 
two towns investigated by Miss Woodard indicates that the pro- 
prietors of this period were dominated by one leading interest and 
that was to bring about the division of the lands as quickly as pos- 
sible (79). This process took less time than was required in the 
seventeenth century, for in these circumstances, little effort was 
made by the original grantees to develop their town, in contrast 
to the situation in Massachusetts earlier. From the Windsor in- 
quiry, it is evident that only a minimum of communication facili- 
ties were provided (79) . 

The purely acquisitive aim of the proprietors is further shown 
by noting the type of lots set aside in Windsor, by charter require- 
ment, for the Church of England, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the first settled minister, and the 
five hundred acres for Governor Benning Wentworth, who issued 
the charter. The latter lot, for instance, was marked out “ in the 
southern part of the town” (81), which is the poorest section in 
the whole area, for there, not far from the Connecticut River, the 
precipitous monadnock, Mount Ascutney, rears its chiselled head. 
Indeed, it is noted that the public rights were located “on the 
most barren and inaccessible part of Ascutney Mountain” (go) . 
The lots in various New Hampshire grant towns given to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts were often 
the least attractive. 

Proprieties granted by the state of Vermont differed in a num- 
ber of respects from those under the earlier New Hampshire char- 
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ters. Omitted, of course, were the customary two whole rights re- 
served for the New Hampshire governor personally, and also the 
provision for a quit-rent. The Vermont charter for Hyde Park 
provided for more public rights to be devoted to education and 
fewer to religion; while just the opposite was true of the New 
Hampshire grant towns. Hyde Park had two public rights set aside 
for religious purposes, one for the support of a minister and one 
to further the “ social Worship of God.” Windsor, on the other 
hand, was required to devote three public rights for this purpose, 
one for the minister, one for the Church of England, and one for 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Furthermore, New Hampshire required Windsor to devote only 
one right to the support of schools in the township; while the 
Vermont government put in the Hyde Park charter a provision 
for two rights for this purpose, and, in addition, made a unique 
departure and set aside a third grant to aid in the maintenance of 
a university (127). 

The flaws in the volume are not of vital importance. The style 
is inclined to be heavy, containing but few “ human ” touches, but 
in this case consideration must be given to the kind of material 
with which Miss Woodard deals. The punctuation is sometimes 
erratic (30, line 11), (110, line 11), and the grammar incorrect 
(27, line 14) . Consistency in spelling is not always present: “ ac- 
commodate ” appears as “ accomodate” (152) — in deference per- 
haps to the orthography on many a tourist-home sign in Vermont. 
The last two words of the “ Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts ” are a part of the title of that organization 
and therefore should be capitalized (52) (80). Short-comings in 
documentation are occasionally evident. A quotation with no 
footnote (go) , failure to capitalize a title (21) and italicize when 
necessary (28) (94), were noted. The book contains no bibli- 
ography, and the index indicates possibilities for improvement. 
Under “ Vermont,” for instance, are listed only the pages from 
the separate chapter on that state, although material on Vermont 
appears in various portions of the book. Again, “ Reasons for 
colonization ” is indexed under “ Reasons ” and not under “ Colo- 
nization,” although the latter entry would be the logical place to 
look for such information. 

All in all, however, Miss Woodard’s volume is a useful contri- 
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bution to the published material on the New England land sys- 
tem. Her work may prove an incentive to further investigation of 
the general situation following the decline of the town proprietary 
system. 


State Teachers College, Harowp F. WIxson. 
Glassboro, New Jersey. 


Les Franco-Américains peints par eux-mémes. Edited by Adolphe 
Robert for the Association Canado-Américaine. (Montreal: 
Editions Albert Lévesque. 1936. Pp. 287. $1.00.) 


In the struggle for French survival in New England the tena- 
cious activity of an enlightened minority has long been worthy 
of respect. Until this decade, economic conditions have confined 
written expression of these hopes almost exclusively to Franco- 
American newspapers. An Anglo-Saxon population still compla- 
cently ignorant of the French communities here in New England 
should welcome the several critical and informative publications 
by Franco-American authors since 1930. Of these volumes the 
most intelligent is by all odds Les Franco-Américains peints par 
eux-mémes. 

The Association Canado-Américaine, seventeen of whose mem- 
bers have contributed to this book, is the oldest New England 
French national society. Its operations in Quebec identify it as 
the only organization of its kind which recognizes the unavoidable 
necessity for Canadian aid in the New England survival: a thesis 
ably presented by E. J. Daignault in Les Franco-Américains. The 
association is an important educational, economic, and social fac- 
tor among its sixteen thousand members; also, its collection of 
Franco-Canadiana at Manchester, New Hampshire, is invaluable 
to researchers in the field. 

Les Franco-Américains contains illuminating descriptions and 
appraisals of the present-day situation in each of the New England 
states. Good factual chapters review national societies, Franco- 
American economic and political activities, newspapers, the réles 
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of doctor and parish priest, French schools, and the many angli- 
cizing influences. The primarily argumentative chapters (that is, 
those by Vermette, Duplessis, Beaulieu, Lajoie, Lussier) likewise 
reflect the Franco-American mentality at its reasonable best; the 
authors, incidentally, offer much pessimistic self-criticism which is 
sometimes nothing less than courageous (see 124, in particular) . 
While the book is occasionally repetitious and the style rarely 
exciting, its essential unity is a tribute to the general editor. Cor- 
rectives are seldom necessary (for example, 139 ff.) , so that the 
final impression is one of sincerity and realistic judgment. Atten- 
tive reading of Les Franco-Américains should replace prejudices 
with a fairer view of the French contribution to New England life. 


Yale University. Epwarp B. Ham. 


The Hill Country of Northern New England: Its Social and Eco- 
nomic History, 1790-1830. By Harold F. Wilson. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in the History of American Agriculture, Number 
3. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. xv, 455- 
$4.25.) 


From the dustbin of censuses and prosaic agricultural reports, 
the author has rescued the northern New England hill country. 
Occasionally the statistics of population and unimproved acreage 
still cloud the picture of its life, but there are black-and-white 
maps at hand to solve obscurities and some excellent illustrations 
of Vermont upland pastures to reassure the discouraged reader 
that the material really covers one of the most serenely beautiful 
regions in America. And the material is fundamental. Here is eco- 
nomic history, on the whole, catholicly conceived. Changes in 
population are completely described, the treatment of urban mi- 
gration is one of the most valuable features of the book, and agri- 
culture is considered in terms of transportation, marketing, and 
consumption, as well as of production. 

But Mr. Wilson also aims to treat the social history of the region. 
Here reservations must be made. The town meeting and town 
organization, the public school and the private academy are 
neglected. Churches are mentioned only in connection with their 
spires. The failure to treat these cultural institutions is a grave 
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defect. Much more than any economic factor they explain the dif- 
ferences between the hill people of New England and those of 
other regions, like the southern Appalachians. 

It is a wholesome sign for the writing of New England economic 
history that Mr. Wilson, a Vermonter, believes that the history of 
his section since the American Revolution is worth writing about. 
He has treated the years covered by his volum 790 to 1930, 
under the headings of the seasons. The first period, “ Summer,” 
was one of rapid settlement and population increases; agriculture 
was self-sufficing. “ Autumn,” from 1830 to 1870, spread the main 
lines of railroad through northern New England, shattered the old 
agricultural complex, and saw the rise and fall of that exotic live- 
lihood, the sheep industry. In “ Winter ” the deserted farm became 
so conspicuous that scribblers for periodicals began their search for 
an answer to that tiresome interrogation, “ What Ails New Eng- 
land?” Finally, since 1g00, “ Spring” has come to the highlands. 
Although young people still drain away from the rural towns, life 
on the farm has become less isolated, the summer visitor leaves 
millions of dollars in this new vacation-land, and a dairy industry 
has developed to sell fluid milk to the metropolitan areas of south- 
ern New England. Boston drinks more milk per capita than any 
other large city in the United States, and there are more cows 
than people in the state of Vermont. The deserted farm was not 
a symbol of cowardice or decay; rather it was evidence that a wise 
owner had abandoned his sub-marginal property for a more work- 
able farm in the valley or a more profitable occupation in the 
city. 

For a century northern New England has demonstrated a great 
capacity for adaptation, and Mr. Wilson, although he has reserva- 
tions, feels that it has at last achieved stability. The bases of its 
present position are, however, precarious. Although catering to 
tourists can never level New England’s mountains, it can rob 
the countryside and village of the charm that attracts visitors. 
Certain natural advantages have made the region Boston’s milk- 
shed, but so have transitory things like tariffs and rulings of 
boards of health. Fifty years ago Vermonters felt that the West 
could never become a dairy region; fifteen years ago that it could 
never ship cream to the East. Yet both have happened. In any 
event, Mr. Wilson has shown in a book, written with insight and 
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affection, that change has not conquered the people of northern 
New England and probably never will. 


Bowdoin College. Epwarp C. KirKLAnp. 


Records of the Vice-Admiralty Court of Rhode Island, 1716-1752. 
Edited by Dorothy S. Towle. Introduction by Charles M. 
Andrews. American Legal Records, ms. (Washington, D. C.: 
American Historical Association. 1936. Pp. 595. $7.50.) 


This third volume of the American Legal Records will not (to 
quote Judge Lockman) be “ holy and Soly ” of interest to any one 
group of specialists. The maritime historian, the New England 
antiquarian, the student of colonial government, and, above all, 
the American legal historian will find a rich abundance of ma- 
terial in its pages. Persons who can lay claim to no more specific 
enthusiasm than for authentic accounts of the salty doings of 
colonial and foreign seamen will share the specialist’s pleasure in 
these reports of vice-admiralty litigation. 

Professor Andrews has contributed a learned and valuable in- 
troduction to the records themselves. He treats the subject of 
colonial vice-admiralty jurisdiction in Rhode Island and else- 
where with breadth and discrimination. Through his discussion 
of the work of all colonial vice-admiralty courts the particular 
cases reported in the body of the volume acquire a significance 
which is far more than local. The Rhode Island judges, like their 
brothers elsewhere, were unconsciously laying the foundation for 
a new nation’s admiralty law. If these reports are not colored with 
such phrases of admiralty practice as the conventional prayer for 
“ apostles and letters dismissory, first, secondly and thirdly, in- 
stantly, more instantly and most instantly to me and my client,” 
the Rhode Island court was able none the less to build a work- 
able mechanism for dispensing maritime justice. At some time 
which we must hope will not be too distant a legal historian, fa- 
miliar with admiralty law and practice, using such material as 
that contained in this volume, will write a full history of American 
admiralty law. The American Historical Society in pubiishing its 
series of legal records is greatly increasing the likelihood that 
such work will soon be done. 

Professor Andrews on the second page of his introduction says 
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that colonial judges “ determined the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
courts set up by the states immediately after the Revolution and 
by the United States after the right to regulate commerce had 
been conferred by the Constitution upon the federal courts.” 
Were the author a less careful historian one would consider the 
statement to be an unfortunate and sloppy error. Surely Professor 
Andrews does not believe that the Constitution gives the federal 
courts, rather than Congress, the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several states. As it is, one is 
forced to accept the statement as a gentle and ironic commentary 
upon political issues of some immediate moment. 


Boston, Massachusetts. Mark Howe, Jr. 


The Old Patent of Connecticut. By R. V. Coleman, M.A. (West- 
port, Connecticut: Privately printed. 1936. Pp. 54. $1.50.) 


The document known as “ the old patent of Connecticut” is 
a seventeenth-century copy of a purported deed from the Earl of 
Warwick to Lord Saye and Sele and others, dated March 19, 1632, 
for land in southern New England extending forty leagues (one 
hundred and twenty English miles) from Narraganset River west 
and south along the coast. On the basis of this deed, Saybrook was 
planted in 1635; by the purchase of some vague rights under it, 
the Connecticut colony annexed Saybrook in 1644; and in 1661, 
John Winthrop, Jr., the colony’s agent, having in his possession 
only this copy of a deed, petitioned for the renewal of a patent for 
the lands and jurisdiction which Connecticut enjoyed in the right 
of Lord Saye and Sele, citing in his petition claims that are not 
borne out by the deed in question. Without further mention of 
either a deed or patent, the crown granted the colony a charter in 
1662. 

Every student of the New England council grants knows that 
this Warwick deed, even if genuine, which Mr. Coleman doubts, 
did not give to the Connecticut colony any legal basis for its peti- 
tion for a charter. But there still remains the question as to 
whether the Earl of Warwick had from the New England council 
a patent for Connecticut, under which the Connecticut colony, 
sincerely, though mistakenly from the legal point of view, may 
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have assumed possession of lands and jurisdiction. Mr. Coleman 
marshals the evidence and presents a strong case for there never 
having been such a patent issued, though Warwick applied for 
one. 

In the course of undermining Connecticut's legal pretensions, 
Mr. Coleman pictures the Earl of Warwick as an unscrupulous 
granter of favors at the expense of his colleagues on the council; 
Lord Saye and Sele as accessory to a fraud; the Connecticut leaders 
as crafty land-grabbers; and John Winthrop, Jr., an abetter of 
conscious dishonesty, albeit an unwilling one. A good case can be 
made out for this interpretation of events, but still it is possible 
that the Connecticut Puritans, casuists though they were, at first 
acted in good faith. The New England council divisions and grants 
were bewildering in the extreme, and the Connecticut leaders may 
well have considered that promises and assurances from its trusted 
friends were authoritative. And as for the council grants, Mr. 
Coleman, for the purpose of his argument, takes them more seri- 
ously than the council ever did. At any rate, as the author implies, 
it was essentially just that proprietorship should “ be determined 
by men on the ground rather than by decree from London.” Mr. 
Coleman has written the definitive account of the legal position 
of the Connecticut colony prior to its charter of 1662. 


Boston University. Rosert E. Moopy. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Rudyard Kipling in New England. By Howard C. Rice. (Brattle- 
boro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 1936. Pp. 39. $1.50.) 


This attractive little book is a reprint of an article which ap- 
peared in the New ENGLAND QuarterLy for September, 1936. In 
its present form it is illustrated by two photographs from the col- 
lection of Mrs. J. H. Soliday — one of “ Naulakha,” and one of a 
letter from Kipling telling of his purchases for his garden and 
ordering strawberry plants “ sufficiently hardy to endure our Ver- 
mont winters.” 


Harvard University. KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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The Huntington Library Bulletin. Number 10. October, 1936. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. 189. $2.50.) 


Max Farrand, in “ Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs” (49-78) , pro- 
vides the best available account of the complicated history of the 
four parts of the manuscript of the Autobiography, which is to be 
published shortly in an authoritative version by the Huntington 
Library. He says that the hitherto accepted Bigelow text contains 
“nearly twelve thousand” unjustified “corrections” while 
Temple Franklin’s contained only some twelve hundred. In an 
article on “ Thomas Paine, Edward Nares, and Mrs. Piozzi’s Mar- 
ginalia” (103-133) Marjorie Nicolson provides an acute analysis 
of one of the fifty-odd contemporary pamphlets occasioned by 
Paine’s Age of Reason. She believes that the Reverend Edward 
Nares’s pamphlet is unique in trying to reconcile the doctrine of 
the plurality of worlds (which she regards as the basis of Paine’s 
argument) with orthodox views. She summarizes Mrs. Piozzi’s 
marginalia on Nares’s pamphlet as representative of the average 
reader of the day who was responsive in part to science but finally 
retreated to orthodoxy. In emphasizing the novelty of her atten- 
tion to science in Paine’s thought, Miss Nicolson seems to have 
overlooked a study of Paine’s debt to Newtonianism in the Uni- 
versity of California Chronicle, xxxv (January, 1933) , 56-87. 


University of Wisconsin. Harry HAypeN CLark. 


October Farm. By William Brewster. Edited by Smith O. Dexter. 
Introduction by Daniel Chester French. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xv, 285. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


This book is composed of selections from the voluminous diaries 
that William Brewster, one of the greatest American ornitholo- 
gists, kept for almost fifty years, recording meticulously and lov- 
ingly his observations on the wild life in and about Concord. 
Despite geographic coincidence, the tempting comparison to 
Thoreau is neither just nor revealing. Brewster stems from Gilbert 
White of Selborne, rather; and his aim was always to record ex- 
actly, fully, and practicably. The strength of the book lies not in 
autobiography or discursive reflection, but in the keenness of 
Brewster's eye and ear, and his whole-souled devotion to making 
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the reader see and hear. Whether it be a shrike devouring a mouse, 
a phoebe’s escape from a hawk, or the love-song of a humming- 
bird, he neither dramatizes nor interprets, but by the acuteness 
and patience of his observation allows the reader to perceive the 
dramatic and the significant in the every-day life of creatures that 
generally escape the casual, the untrained, or the myopic citizen. 

It is not an intimate book, and the reader who is more interested 
in naturalists than nature will be much disappointed. Brewster is 
intimate only with things of field and forest, and his objective, self- 
effacing prose is barely kept from coldness by the warmth of his 
attention to the business in hand. Generally he is free from both 
musings and raptures; when he does become aware of a possible 
reader, his prose tends toward turgidity and stiffness. As prose, the 
merit of the book lies in the accuracy and straightforwardness of 
the language. Never technical, his writing always aims to describe 
recognizably and exactly; it is satisfying in its discriminating pre- 
cision and dignity, and for those who love birds may even be excit- 
ing. There is a pleasant, old-fashioned introduction by Daniel 
Chester French. 


Harvard University. InvinG R. WECHSLER. 


Nantucket: The Far-Away Island. By William O. Stevens. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1936. Pp. xiii, 313. $3.00.) 


This is a volume that gives a well rounded account of the king- 
dom-like island of Nantucket. History, tradition, anecdote, and 
every-day life are carefully blended to make a satisfying interpre- 
tation of this insular possession of the United States. The end- 
papers offer maps of island and town, while the text is interspersed 
with about fifty pen-and-ink drawings from the versatile pen of 
the author; so that by word and picture Nantucket is clearly 
presented. 

There is a lightness to Dr. Stevens's style which adds a real touch 
of informality to the pages. He introduces the reader to Nantucket- 
Town and then gives the historic background of the place. This 
includes the Indians, early settlers, the whaling era, and interest- 
ing accounts of the distinguished islanders. One chapter is devoted 
to island idioms and customs. In placing this material before his 
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readers Dr. Stevens shows how thoroughly he has culled informa- 
tion from the various sources in the histories of the island. He also 
recounts bits hitherto unpublished. 

The second half of the book deals with modern Nantucket, and 
its natural charm. Old houses, streets and lanes, wharves and his- 
toric places form a fascinating pattern, in which is woven a wealth 
of attractive detail. A chapter on ‘Sconset is especially well done. 
The flora and fauna of the island are not neglected, with birds and 
game added for good measure. ; 

While most travel books find it hard to sustain the reader’s in- 
terest, this book is well planned and preserves its even quality 
throughout. Dr. Stevens has written of a charming island with a 
native charm of his own. He recounts the story of a fascinating bit 
of America by combining travel, history, observation, and tactful 
comment. 


Nantucket Island. Epovuarp A. STACKPOLE. 


Daily Meditations. By Philip Pain. Facsimile of the 1668 Edition 

_ with an Introduction by Leon Howard. (San Marino, Califor- 
nia: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 1936. Pp. 
36. $0.75.) 


The sixty-four meditations, each a three-couplet stanza, do not 
at any moment rise above mediocrity in descanting on the world’s 
vanity, life’s brevity, and death’s certainty. In form and matter 
these “ Quotidian Preparations for, and Considerations of Death 
and Eternity ” echo the English metaphysical poets, as the intro- 
duction points out, though the “ direct and pervasive influence ” 
upon Pain seems to this reviewer to have been Quarles rather than 
Herbert. Historically a facsimile of what Wegelin called “ the earli- 
est known specimen of original American verse printed in the 
English Colonies” is of interest. It remains something of a mys- 
tery, however, for Pain remains a “ lost” author, and therefore, 
as Mr. Howard says, there is “ no conclusive proof that the medita- 
tions are original American verse.” 


Lawrenceville School, Tuomas H. JOHNSON. 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 
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FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECTS 


_ the major primary task assigned to the various New 
England units of the Federal Writers’ Projects is being rapidly 
brought to completion, was indicated by the recent announcement 
of Houghton Mifflin Company to the effect that all six of the New 
England guides would be published by August 15, 1937. 

Containing more than a million words of detailed information 
on every city, town, and village in New England, the books will 
represent months of collective research and editorial labor on the 
part of the hundreds of professionally trained workers of the vari- 
ous state staffs. Each volume carries the official endorsement of its 
state and contains more than one hundred maps and illustrations. 

The Massachusetts volume, to be known as Massachusetts — A 
Guide to Its Places and People, will be the first of the series to be 
issued. Containing 550 pages and many maps and illustrations, it 
will be available by July 1. Preceding this in date of publication 
will be two other works of some pretensions compiled by the 
Massachusetts unit. These are a fifty-page Selective and Critical 
Bibliography of Horace Mann, sponsored and published by the 
Horace Mann Centennial Committee, and the Cape Cod Pilot, a 
416-page informal guide to the cape, published by the Modern 
Pilgrim Press at Provincetown. Publication dates for these two 
books were June 3 and June 10, respectively. 


GENERAL INDEX (1928-1937) 


oo editors of the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy plan to prepare 
and publish early in 1938 a general subject-index to the con- 
tents of all ten volumes (1928-1937) . This index will be mailed to 
all those who have ordered copies in advance. It will cost one 
dollar. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1937 


Page 117, line 9, for “ Whitman,” read “ Whitmore.” 
Page 153, line 25, for “ Richard’s,” read “ Richards’s.” 
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